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JOHN HARVARD’S ENGLISH HOME AND 
PARENTAGE)! 


Or the man himself we know but little. The late T. B. 
Wyman, in his “Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown,” says 
that he was admitted an inhabitant 1, 6 (August), 1637, and 
died 14 September, 1638. His monument he tells us is “on 
the crest of the old burial hill” (in Charlestown). The Harvard 
“ College Book, No, 111,” on page 1, gives the following: “The 
Reverend Mr John Harvard sometimes Minister of Gods Word 
at Charlstown by his last will & Testament gave towards the 
erecting the abovsd school or Colledge th’ one moiety or halfe 
parte of his estate, the sd moiety amounting to the sum of seven 
hundred seventy nine poundes seventeene shillings and two pence.” 
The rare book called “ New England’s First Fruits” &ce (Lon- 
don, 1643), describing him as “a godly Gentleman and a lover of 
Learning, there living amongst us,” refers to this gift as “ the one 
halfe of his Estate ... and all his Library.” The late James 
Savage, in his “ Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of 
New England,” says that he was probably born near London, for 
on his entry at the University (of Cambridge, England) he is 
called of Middlesex, educated at Emanuel, where he was admitted 
1629 and matriculated, with the rank of pensioner, 7 July, 1631; 
his A.B. was of 1631-32 and A.M. 1635. His wife Ann, 
thought, to have been daughter of Mr. Sadler of Patcham in 

1 Next November occurs the 300th anniversary of the birth of John Harvard. The 
Graduates’ Magazine is particularly fortunate in being able to present the following 


account by Mr. Waters himself of his exciting discovery of the facts concerning the 
Founder’s birth and antecedents. 
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Sussex, probably had by him no children, and was married, it 
is supposed, in 1639, to Thomas Allen, also a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge and a clergyman, who outlived her and 
married, secondly, Joanna, widow of Major-General Robert Sedg- 
wick. It may be well to enter here an extract from the Preface to 
Mr. Savage's great work (dated 19 April, 1860). 


“ By an instinct of our nature we all love to learn the places of our 
birth, and the chief circumstances in the lives of our progenitors. More 
liberal than that is the sentiment by which our curious spirit desires 
knowledge of the same concomitants in the case of great benefactors of 
mankind; and the hope of ascertaining to a reasonable extent the early 
history of John Harvard was certainly one of the chief inducements of 
my visit to England early in 1842. I would have gladly given five hun- 
dred dollars to get five lines about him in any relation, private or public. 
Favored, as I was, in this wish, by the countenance and aid of His Excel- 
lency, E. Everett, then our minister at London, no trace could be found, 
except his signature to the rules on taking his degree at the University, 
when he is titled of Middlesex. Perhaps out of such research sprang my 
resolution to prosecute the genealogical pursuits of John Farmer.” 


The late Col. Joseph L. Chester wrote from London, April 20, 
1881: 


“ As to John Harvard, I have carried about with me daily for many 
years a little bit of pedigree in the hope of being able to perfect it. I 
believe that I have the will of his father, a certain Robert Harvard, who 
described himself as of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Butcher. His will was 
dated 28th July and proved 6th October, 1625, by his relict Catherine. 
He left three sons: 1, John; 2, Thomas; 3, Peter, neither of whom was 
then 21. So far I have been unable to trace the family further, but as 
it appears to be understood that John Harvard was born about 1608 or 
1609, and in the neighborhood of London, and as the surname is of the 
rarest possible occurrence, I have always felt that this was the identical 
John. I hope to come upon further evidence some day.” 


Col. Chester passed away not long after this letter was written. 

Let me add a few notes taken from a report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society at their monthly 
meeting, 10 October, 1883 (Boston Daily Advertiser, October 
13,1883). The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis said (inter alia), about 
a proposed statue of John Harvard in Cambridge : 
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“The occasion renews the sense of regret, so often realized and ex- 
pressed in scholarly circles, that a secret and silence as yet unpenetrated 
or voiced, cover the whole life history, in the mother country, of him 
who planted learning in the New England wilderness. We know nelther 
his birth-time nor birthplace nor lineage nor parentage.” Then he gave 
the facts about his connection with Emanuel College, Cambridge, already 
furnished by Mr. Savage. “There,” he said, “all that we know of John 
Harvard in England stops.” He described a “ Pensioner” as “one who 
can pay his own charges,” and referred to Mr. Harvard as “ sometimes 
minister of God’s Word,” assisting Mr. Symmes, the pastor of Charles- 
town Church,” as having “ received grants of land from the town,” and 
as on a Committee, April 26, 1638, “to consider of something tending 
towards a body of laws.” ‘The site of his house,” he said, “is known. 
Judge Sewall speaks of sleeping in it. It was probably burned in the 
battle, June 17, 1775. Harvard died of consumption in Charlestown 
September 12, o. s., September 22, n. 8., 1638.” 


I note a discrepancy here. Both Wyman and Savage give the 
date of Mr. Harvard’s death as September 14, 1638. I am in- 
clined to accept their statement. Dr. Ellis also describes Mr. 
Harvard’s will as nuncupative. 

The foregoing conveys all the information that I (or, I think, 
anybody else) had about John Harvard, or his possible English 
home and parentage, so late as the year 1883. Col. Chester, 
acknowledged, I believe by all, as the greatest genealogist of his 
time, both in England and America, died in London, 26 May, 
1882, and there was no American left in England to look up the 
English ancestry of American families. During that year a move- 
ment was set on foot by the late John T. Hassam (H. C. 1863) of 
Boston to raise a fund through subscriptions from the friends of 
genealogical research here and to send somebody over to England 
to make a general search among the records and archives there 
with a view to collect whatever he could about the English con- 
nections of our early settlers and transmit the results of his 
researches to the editor of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register for the purpose of publication, a certain 
number of pages in each quarterly issue of that magazine being 
devoted to such-publication. The subscription list was started and 
I was selected to carry on the work in England. I left Boston 
May 5, 1883, and upon my arrival in London at once entered 
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upon my labors. I made the probate records my chief field of 
research because, from past experience, it was there I expected to 
obtain the best results. My plan was to take, each day, some 
register, or book containing official copies of the wills probated 
within a given period, and go over it, leaf by leaf, taking notes of 
such items as seemed to me, at the time, worth preserving. In 
that way, during my many years of search, I must have looked at 
some hundreds of thousands of wills and, just as by similar re- 
search in this country, so there, I was growing better acquainted 
with the ramifications of English family relationship, and was 
gaining many side-lights upon their connections. Surrounded as 
I was by fellow searchers who were generally looking up special 
lines, I made it a point to ascertain what families they were inter- 
ested in, and when I found anything in other wills bearing upon 
such lines, it would give me delight to bring it to their notice. 
They, in turn, would reciprocate, and I thus acquired a lot of 
information that I might not otherwise have secured. Occasion- 
ally, when I had happened upon what looked like a promising 
clue, I dropped, for a time, my plodding reading of will after will 
and would follow up some special line, with the help of the index 
(or calendar, as it is technically called) referring to the wills by the 
names of the testators. 

Of course, among other names, I kept in mind the name of 
Harvard, and soon found that I must also bear in mind the names 
of Harward and Harvy, or Harvey. I read over again that will of 
Robert Harvard, the butcher, of Southwark, which Col. Chester 
mentioned in his letter. I found the will of a Thomas Harvard, 
of St. Katherine’s near the Tower (1622), who may have been 
his brother, and, at another time and in another probate registry, 
that of a John Harvard, of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, butcher 
(1611), who made his brother Thomas sole executor and residu- 
ary legatee. The witnesses were Tho. Harvard, Ricd Yearwood 
and Robert Harvard. He too, therefore, must have been one of 
this family, perhaps a brother of Robert. Another will which I 
noted in the course of my reading was that of a William Ward, of 
the same parish (St. Saviour’s), calling himself citizen and gold- 
smith of London (1624), because of a bequest to “my brother 
Mr. Robert Harverd” of a gold ring to the value of twenty shil- 
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lings. He also gave to “* My good friend Mr. Richard Yarwood ” 
a silver bowl of the weight of twelve ounces. “ According to the 
laudable custom of the city of London ” he bequeathed one third of 
his estate to his wife Roase Ward. The widow, Roase Ward, took 
out letters of administration of the goods, etc., during the minority 
of her son Edward Ward. But none of these wills solved the 
Harvard problem. 

I kept on grubbing, discovering a great deal of interesting mat- 
ter about people who were connected with New England or Vir- 
ginia; but I was no nearer the dispelling of the Harvard mystery, 
until at length it befell me upon a day (Washington’s birthday) 
in the year 1884, while I was reading a register of the wills 
proved and recorded in 1637, that I came suddenly upon a copy 
of the will of Thomas Harvard of St. Olave’s, Southwark, citizen 
and clothworker of London, dated 15 July 1636. He mentioned 
his wife Elizabeth who, from the context, appeared to be a daugh- 
ter of a Nicholas and Margaret King, a “loving brother John 
Harvard ” and sundry other relatives, such as a William Harvard, 
a Robert Harvard, a Thomas Willmore, the children of an uncle 
Rogers, &c. He evidently had no child living, but in case his 
wife should be with child, a certain disposition was to be made of 
his rather large estate ; otherwise the whole estate, after the pay- 
ment of legacies, etc., was to be divided equally between the widow 
and the brother John Harvard. Among the bequests was the fol- 
lowing: “Item I give and bequeath unto Mr. Nichollas Morton, 
Minister and Preacher in the Parishe of Saint Saviors in South- 
warke the some of fforty shillinges in recompence of a sermon 
which I desire he should preach at my funerall, for the better 
comforte edifyinge and instruccon of such of my freinds and 
neighboures and other people as there shalbe assembled.” And 
he made his “ welbeloved brother” John Harvard and the said 
Mr. Morton executors. Then followed a copy of the Probate Act, 
written in the customary official Latin, declaring that on the fifth 
day of May 1637 this will was proved on the oath of Nicholas 
Morton, clerk (i.e. clergyman), one of the executors named in 
the will, to whom was committed administration, etc., power re- 
served to issue a like commission to John Harvard, the other 
executor named in said will, when he should come to seek it. 
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When I read this and noticed the date of it I sprang from my 
seat and said to my friend Mr. J. C. C. Smith, the official in 
charge, “I have got my finger upon John Harvard.” He and 
other of my antiquarian friends in the little underground room in 
Somerset House, in which we were working, clustered about me 
while I briefly called their attention to the significant facts in 
the case. Here was a John Harvard, only brother of the testator 
(a man in Southwark, just over the river), a chief beneficiary 
and one of the two residuary legatees of a good estate, and, above 
all, a joint (and principal) executor named in the will, yet absent 
on this day when so important a trust devolved upon him. Why? 
If it was our John Harvard it could be explained. He had prob- 
ably already set sail for New England. He was certainly there 
(in N. E.) as early as the first of August, how much earlier we do 
not know, but probably some time before deciding to settle down 
in Charlestown and applying for admission there. The voyage 
across “the Western ocean” in the small sailing vessel of those 
times was often very long and tedious (I had known of its taking 
as much as ten or twelve weeks to cross what we are now pleased 
to call the Atlantic ferry and can easily cross in about half as 
many days). What more reasonable than my explanation? My 
friends agreed with me and congratulated me upon my discovery. 
But why had we not known about this will before? The Cal- 
endars must have been thoroughly searched for the name .of 
Harvard. Col. Chester, who was famous for his special searches, 
would have seen to that. Then there was Mr. Savage, who said 
he went over to England almost, or chiefly, for that very pur- 
pose; Mr. Samuel G. Drake, who made it a point to gather what 
English records would disclose; Mr. Somerby, who did the same 
thing and who looked up wills especially; and the late W. S. 
Appleton, who made famous discoveries in this very room where 
I was working. All these gentlemen had doubtless explored the 
Calendars and borne the name of Harvard in mind, with others. 
I myself had taken time from my customary work of “ browsing ” 
to do that thing. And yet this will of Thomas Harvard seems to 
have escaped us. Why, if that skilled specialist Col. Chester had 
east his eye upon this probate act he would never have rested 
until he had unearthed all the facts which I afterwards dug up, 
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and we should have known about Harvard’s parentage years before 
I set foot in England. 

So I felt sure the Calendar, or index, must be at fault. I sent 
for the Calendar and found, sure enough, that the surname of 
the testator had been given as Haward, a rather common form of 
Hayward and sometimes standing for Howard ; but neither Ches- 
ter nor anybody else would be likely to take it for Harvard. It 
seemed probable that this Thomas Harvard was the son either of 
Thomas (1622) of St. Katherine’s near the Tower or of Robert 
(1625) of St. Saviour’s. The will declared that the testator and 
his brother John held “ joyntly ” certain messuages and tenements 
at or near Tower Hill in All Hallows Barking under leases from 
the brothers and sisters of the Hospital of St. Katherine near the 
Tower. This appeared to point straight at Thomas Harvard of 
St. Katherine’s (1622) as the father. But I had found the will 
of the latter’s widow Margaret (1625), who indeed mentioned a 
stepson Thomas and daughters Margaret, Alse (Alice) and Jone 
Harvard, but no son or stepson named John. On the other hand 
that provision in the will for the funeral in St. Saviour’s led me 
to infer that the testator was one of the sons of Robert Harvard. 
If so, then his mother (Catherine) and his brother Peter must 
have died, in all likelihood, as they were not named in his will. 
It was this mother whose name I most wished to find in the Cal- 
endars; for I thought if she made a will and was really the mother 
of our benefactor she would be so proud of having a son who was 
a university man as to show the fact in her mention of him. I 
hunted for her under every conceivable variation of the name, but 
in vain. Then I sought for some side-lights on the problem. 

Studying the wills I noticed that Richard Yearwood or Yar- 
wood was an intimate friend of the family. He was a citizen and 
grocer of London, thus evidently belonging to the Worshipful 
Company of Grocers, but lived in Southwark and was member 
of Parliament from that borough, an important man, called by 
Robert Harvard “my good neighbour and friend,” and appointed 
by him an overseer to see his will properly performed. I thought 
it worth while to hunt for his will, hoping to find therein some 
mention of the Harvards. I found it, dated 8 September, proved 
6 October, 1632, but the name of Harvard did not occur in it, 
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though Thomas Haruard was a witness. One of the bequests was 
to “my cousin [nephew?] Nicholas King, grocer, and his wife 
Margaret,” who were to have the lease of testator’s dwelling, 
subject to the condition that his “ well beloved wife” Katherine 
Yearwood should have her dwelling in all that part of the house 
wherein the testator lived so long as she should ‘continue a 
widow,” ete. From the will I could easily infer that this Kath- 
erine was not Mr. Yearwood’s first wife and the mother of his 
two children, Richard and Hannah (Payne). Moreover I noted 
this clause in the will: ‘And I do further give unto her (Kath- 
erine) all such household stuff and so much value in plate as she 
brought with her when I married her.” Now I had not been 
browsing for years over the field of probate records without often 
noticing just such a bequest as that, and whenever I looked fur- 
ther into the matter, as I did occasionally, I had found that the 
woman so mentioned had been placed in marriage before, that she 
was a widow when the testator married her. In this case whose 
widow was she? Her given name was Katherine. It seemed 
worth the while to have a look at her will, if she made one. At 
last I found the will of Katherine Yarwood, of St. Saviour’s, 
etc., dated 2 July, proved 27 July, 1635. After disposing of her 
soul and body she made this, her very first, bequest: “ Inprimis 
I give to my eldest sonne John Harvard Clarke all that my mes- 
suage Tenement or Inne comonly called or knowne by the name 
of the Queenes head in the Borroughe of Southwarke,” ete. Then 
she gave to her two sons, John and Thomas Hervard, all her 
messuages, ete., in the parish of “All Saintes Barkeing nere unto 
the Tower of London,” held under two several leases made by the 
Master, Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital of St. Katherine’s, 
etc., unto John Elletson, deceased. She made large bequests of 
money to her two sons, legacies to the children of her brother 
Thomas Rogers, to her sisters Rose Reason and Joane Willmore 
and to sundry other persons. She appointed her two sons exec- 
utors and Mr. Moreton, “our” minister of St. Saviour’s, and “‘ my 
Cosen” (nephew) Mr. Thomas Hervard, butcher, of St. Saviour’s, 


overseers. 
By the discovery of this will “the secret,” as. Dr. Ellis called it, 
was at length “penetrated,” the “silence voiced” at last. The 
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mystery was fully dispelled and we could now say with authority 
who our John Harvard was and where he belonged in England. 
And my prognostication was a correct one: the mother was proud 
of her university-taught son, the clerk or clergyman. This dis- 
covery was made on a Saturday. 

The next Monday morning, coming up from my home in Green- 
wich, by the South Eastern Railway, instead of going on to 
Charing Cross, as usual, I stopped at London Bridge Station and 
then walked along High Street, Southwark, or the Borough as it 
is often called, to see if there were still a Queen’s Head Inn. The 
street was once lined with inns, where travelers from the south 
and southwest, on their way to London, used to put up before cross- 
ing over the Thames, by bridge or ferry, into the great city. 
Many a narrow alley I passed whose name showed it to be a pass- 
age-way into some great inn-yard, or a quadrangle where an inn 
once stood. Among others there were the King’s Head; the 
White Hart, which Jack Cade made his headquarters when he 
came to overawe London, and where, in much more recent times, 
our genial and learned friend Mr. Pickwick made the acquaint- 
ance of his future servant Sam Weller; the George, still showing 
some of its ancient galleries; a little way beyond this the Tabard, 
out from whose gates there issued, one Spring morning, 


** Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 
The droghte of Marche (had) perced to the rote,’’ 


a band of pious pilgrims wending their way towards Canterbury, 


‘*The holy blisful martir for to seke 
That hem (had) holpen whan that they were seke.” 


A few steps further on I came upon another of these narrow 
alleys, looking down which my eyes were greeted with the sight 
of the name (in huge old letters) 


“QUEENS HEAD INN.” 


Going down the passage I found myself in the great yard of what 
was, in truth, one of the old galleried inns which once abounded 
in and about London, and of which now hardly one is left. On 
the south side, beneath the name and under a great lantern, was 
the entrance leading into a coffee-room or common dining-room, 
beyond which was the tap-room. On the north side of the yard 
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were the balustraded galleries on to which opened the doors of 
the cubicles, or little bedrooms, or sleeping apartments, once occu- 
pied by weary travelers. On the uppermost gallery the old 
wooden balusters still remained; on the gallery below this they 
had been replaced (evidently many years ago) by a grill-work of 
iron. At the east end, under a gallery, once open, now closed, 
was a broad and lofty square passage leading to another, larger, 
yard where doubtless were the stables and sheds, the servants’ 
quarters, and perhaps other guest-rooms of the poorer sort. I 
entered the coffee-room and, ordering a half-pint of “ bitter,” 
drank, standing, to the memory of the good lady who had so 
helped me in my hunt after her long-sought-for son. 

I was now ready to gather up all my notes about the Harvards 
and transmit them for publication, first visiting St. Saviour’s 
and culling from its parish registers such items about baptisms and 
burials and, possibly, marriages, as I should find recordéd there. 
I might, to be sure, have gone there for them at the beginning of 
my search; but what was the use of that? They could have no 
value until I had identified our man; and they would keep. 
When I did go, armed and equipped for such search, I had become 
acquainted with all the family and knew what to look for. Of 
course I got the baptisms, the important one being that of John, 
son of Robert, 29 November, 1607. And I found a lot of burials. 
But, I frankly acknowledge that there was one entry which I 
sought for very keenly, among the marriages. From the terms of 
her will I was led to believe that Mrs. Yearwood had been the 
widow of a Mr. John Elletson previous to her marriage with Mr. 
Yearwood. I soon found the entry, as follows: “ 1625, Januarie 
19 John Ellison & Katherine Harvie” — to me a very gratify- 
ing find. Another happy discovery was the marriage of William 
Warde and Rose Rogers Oct. 17, 1621. The husband, of course, 
must have been that goldsmith who called Robert Harvard 
“ brother” and Iéft a widow Roase Ward. The connection must 
have been through Mrs. Harvard, who, herself, mentioned a de- 
ceased brother Thomas Rogers, while her son Thomas Harvard 
referred to the children of an uncle Rogers. Roase Ward must 
have been changed into Rose Reason some time between 1624 and 
1635. 
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The Elletson connection was of importance in this story about 
the Harvards. I found his will (1626) wherein he was styled 
citizen and cooper of London. I judge from the will that he was 
arich man. His wife, according to the “laudable custom” of the 
city, might rightfully lay claim to a third of his estate, but instead 
thereof he made large bequests to her and, besides all that, de- 
clared her residuary legatee and appointed her sole executrix. 
Thus she probably received more than the customary thirds. His 
residence, which seems to have been first in Mill Lane (off Tooley 
Street, Southwark, perhaps) was, in his latter days, somewhere in 
the east end of London, where we should expect to find men of 
his trade. Probably it was at or near Tower Hill. Here un- 
doubtedly his widow lived until her third marriage (to Mr. Year- 
wood) and hence she may have sent her son John to Cambridge. 
We can thus account for the entry of Middlesex upon the Uni- 
versity books. As I thought Mr. Harvard might have been 
selling real estate before leaving England for his new home, I 
went to the Public Record Office, in Fetter Lane, and learned that 
my surmise was correct, for I found record of a conveyance made 
by John Harvard and wife Ann of a messuage and three cottages, 
in the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, for £120 sterling. This 
was dated 16 February 12 of Charles (First), or 1636-7. The 
purchaser was one John Man; and I found his will (1660-61), 
wherein he was styled a sea captain, of St. Olave, etc., and the 
four houses described as situated in Bermondsey Street. Possibly 
this sale and conveyance was in consideration of a passage in 
Captain Man’s vessel. The last search I made was for the will of 
the Rev. John Sadler (6 Feb. 1637, proved 21 Oct. 1640). He 
was then settled in Ringmer, Sussex, and his first bequest was as 
follows: “I will and bequeath to my daughter Anne the wife of 
John Haruard Clarke Twentie Shillinges to be payd her after my 
decease when shee shall demand it.” My friend Mr. E. H. W. 
Dunkin gave me, from the Registers of Patcham, where Mr. Sad- 
ler was formerly settled, a note of baptism as follows: “ Ann d. 
of Jn. Sadler, Mary, August 24, 1614.” I then sent all the evi- 
dences I had gathered to the editor in Boston and they appeared 
in the July number of the Genealogical Register. But it seems 
they were, before that, communicated to the President of our 
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University who first gave the discovery to the world in his after- 
dinner speech to the Alumni, Commencement Day, June 24, 1885. 

Having thus settled, for all time, the question of Harvard’s 
parentage and birthplace I might have dropped the whole matter 
and resumed my regular work of plodding research in the general 
interest. But I had become so absorbed in this special subject, 
so interested in Harvard’s mother and felt so grateful for her 
help that I determined to hunt up her parentage. That she was 
a Rogers I felt sure. Her own will mentioning a deceased 
brother, Thomas Rogers, her son’s reference to the children of 
an uncle Rogers, William Ward’s will calling Robert Harvard 
“brother” and naming his own wife Roase, the parish register 
showing that this Roase was a Rose Rogers, furnished evidence 
enough to convince me of that. Mrs. Yarwood (Harvard) had 
named two sisters in her will, viz. Rose Reason and Joane Will- 
more. So I wanted to find a family named Rogers which should 
show me these names, Thomas, Katherine, Rose, and Joan. The 
surname Rogers was quite common and widespread, and I did an 
immense amount of searching through the calendars and then 
looking up the wills there indexed. I gathered three or four 
Roses, the name of Thomas cropped up very frequently, but I 
could never find a Thomas, Rose, and Katherine all together. 
While I was giving a part of my time to this I was also doing 
more or less of general research and making ready for the publica- 
tion of forthcoming instalments of my “Gleanings.” So many 
pages of the Genealogical Register had to be filled every three 
months, no matter what else I might have in hand. One day it 
was necessary to visit the British Museum and consult a MS. col- 
lection of pedigrees which I knew to be there. I found what I 
was in search of, and then, according to my custom, turned over 
the leaves, one after the other, to see what else I should find that 
might seem worth saving. It was the Heralds’ Visitation of 
London for 1633-35, since published, but then existing only in 
this MS. form, and was full of pedigrees of London citizens and 
families and illustrated with trickings of their arms and crests. 
There were sundry families that I knew or suspected to be con- 
nected with some of our New England settlers, and I took copious 
notes. Suddenly, upon turning over one of the leaves, my eyes were 
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confronted with the name of Rasing, and as I had been having Rose 
Reason on the brain for weeks I thought of her at once. This 
may seem queer to some of my readers, but to me, soaked as I 
was in the ways and habits of speech of those times, reason was 
rayson just as it is to the unlettered Irishman who reflects in his 
speech the English caught by his forefathers from the lips of 
Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh and Gilbert and their followers, who 
spread all over Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; a lan- 
guage handed down from father to son through vocal speech and 
not the written word or printed page; or as it was to Falstaff, 
who, when asked for his reasons, replied “Give you a reason on 
compulsion! If reasons [raisins] were as plenty as blackberries I 
would give no man a reason upon compulsion.” That was his play 
upon the word. And what was “ Rasing” but “ Rasin,” just as 
“ pudding” is oftentimes “‘pudden”? Moreover, in the tricking of 
the arms, the crest was an arm embowed, the hand clutching a 
bunch of grapes. Another play upon the word. I looked care- 
fully through this pedigree and found that Rafe Rasing of Lon- 
don, goldsmith, had in 1635, for his third wife, Rose, daughter of 
Thomas Rogers of Stratford upon Avon. He had evidently mar- 
ried the widow of his brother goldsmith, William Ward. 

I went down to Stratford, spent a whole day, from matins to 
vespers, examining the parish registers, found the baptism of 
Katherine (Nov. 25, 1584), her marriage to “ Robertus Harwod” 
(“Apriell 8” 1605) and the burials of her mother “ Alice, wyfe 
to Mr. Thomas Rogers” (Aug. 17, 1608) and of her father, 
“Thomas Rogers, one of the Aldermen” (Feb. 20, 1610-11). 
After dinner I strolled through the streets, at the close of one of 
the longest days in the year, when daylight lasts till nine o’clock, 
or thereabouts. Passing along High Street I took notice of a 
beautiful and well-preserved specimen of Elizabethan architecture. 
Pausing awhile to admire its proportions and note the details of 
its ornamentation I saw, under the broad window of the second 
story, the following characters, carved on the woodwork : 


TR 1596 AR 


Fresh as I was from the reading of the parish registers it flashed 
upon me at once that this was the home of Alderman Rogers and 
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his wife Alice, and that 1596 was the date of construction. Upon 
my return to my inn (The Golden Lion) I questioned the land- 
lord about this house. He said that he did not know anything 
about its history; it was simply known as the old house in High 
Street; and that was all he thought anybody knew about it. I 
then borrowed of him a guidebook and looked into that, but with 
thie same result; it was referred to, but only as the ancient house 
in High Street. Then I asked him where I could find the borough 
records (for I wished to learn more about Mr. Rogers and possi- 
bly about the old house). He informed me that the records 
were kept in the house known as Shakespeare’s birthplace, Henley 
Street, and that a Mr. Richard Savage had charge of them. The 
next morning I went to the well-known house in Henley Street 
(once vulgarly called Hell Lane), found Mr. Savage in an upper 
room, introduced myself, told him that I had just traced John 
Harvard’s mother from Southwark down to Stratford, and now 
I wished to see what the borough records would have to say about 
her father, Thomas Rogers, an alderman of Stratford. Mr. Sav- 
age, who was filled with the spirit of an antiquary and has since 
become widely known as such, seemed vastly interested in my 
story. He produced the records; and I soon found frequent 
mention of Mr. Rogers, who had evidently been a man of import- 
ance in Stratford. In 1595-6 he filled the office of bailiff (corre- 
sponding to our mayor), and he‘had, for a brother alderman, 
Shakespeare’s father, who had been bailiff at an earlier date. 
Continuing my conversation with Mr. Savage I referred to the 
old house in High Street, and asked him if he knew about its his- 
tory. He too was ignorant of it, very naturally, I think. It is 
Shakespeare who dominates Stratford and his memory overshad- 
ows everything else. Nobody had been interested enough in that 
old house in High Street, beautiful as was its gable end, to hunt 
for the name of its unknown builder. I told Mr. Savage what I 
had found and gave my theory about the old house. His interest 
was at once aroused and we discussed the question. I believe I 
happened to speak of it as next to the Garrick Inn. At any rate 
he told me that this estate (where the inn stood) was borough 
property. Then it became plain sailing. I suggested that there 
might be some record or copies of leases which would give the 
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bounds of this estate. This appeared reasonable and my friend 
then hunted for and found a bundle of expired leases or counter- 
parts of leases. These we handled over until we came to a lease 
made to one Francis Smith, giving the boundaries. My delight 
may be imagined when I read that the property leased bounded 
north on the ‘dwelling-house of Thomas Rogers.” The next 
day I visited the old house and was allowed to go over it. Next 
to it, on the north, was a stationer’s shop where photographs were 
to be purchased. I found an excellent picture of the old house, 
which I bought and sent over to Boston, where it was reproduced. 
A copy accompanies this article. The house itself is now pointed 
out either as the John Harvard House or as the early home of 
John Harvard’s mother. 

Here ends the story of my hunt after the home and parentage 
of John Harvard and of his mother, Mrs. Katherine Harvard. 
Later I found the will of Mary Sadler of Mayfield, Sussex, widow 
(1645, proved 1647), in which was a bequest of one shilling 
apiece to “my daughter Anne Allin and to her daughter Mary,” 
thus confirming the statement that the widow of John Harvard 
afterwards became the wife of Thomas Allen, and my friend Mr. 
J. C. C. Smith found in a MS. copy of the parish register of 
Wandsworth, Surrey, an entry of the marriage of Richard Year- 
wood and Katherine Ellettsone (28 May, 1627). An English cor- 
respondent of the New York Nation contributed (April 8, 1886) 
an entry of apprenticeship of Thomas, son of Robert Harvard of 
Southwark, to William Coxe, citizen and clothworker, London, 11 
September, 1627. He was admitted a freeman of the Company 
of Clothworkers 3 December, 1634. Later still was found among 
the muniments of St. Katherine’s Hospital a counterpart of a lease 
from the Hospital to “John Harvard, clerke, and Thomas Har- 
vard, cittizen and cloth-worker of London,” of certain tenements in 
the parish of Allhallows Barking (see V. EF. Hist. and Gen. 
Register, vol. 42 [1888], pp. 109-110). That same year (1888) 
my friend Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin wrote me that he had found in 
the parish register of South Malling record of the marriage (19 
April, 1636) of “Mr. John Harvard of the parish of St. Olives 
near London,” and Anne Sadler of Ringmer. 

I found the will of William Cox of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
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gentleman (1633). The witnesses were William Molins (called 
in the will “my servant William Mullin”), Thomas Haruard, 
and Elizabeth Dunsterville. Now this William Cox or Coxe was 
doubly connected with the Nash family, of Warwicksbire and 
London, through the marriage of his sister Mary with George 
Nash and his own marriage with Ann Nash, niece of George and 
sister of the Thomas Nash who married the daughter of John and 
Susanna Hall (Shakespeare’s daughter). Stratford, indeed, was 
well represented in Southwark. Shakespeare himself resided in 
St. Saviour’s Parish, in 1596, or perhaps later, and his brother 
Edmond was buried in the church. It is fair to suppose that he 
was acquainted with his townswoman, John Harvard’s mother, 
and he may, in his younger days, have taken part in some play 
performed in the yard of the Queen’s Head Inn. In later visits 
which I made to this place, in order to show to some friend from 
America the inn which once belonged to John Harvard, I felt 
that Shakespeare had many a time walked up and down the 
Borough High Street through which we were passing, and that 
the very passage down the yard of the old Queen’s Head Inn had 
been trodden by his feet. 

In an interesting book called “The Inns of Old Southwark” 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1888), by the late William 
Rendle, F.R.C.S., there is an account of this inn and two views 
of it presented, the one on p. 211 showing the front towards High 
Street, just as it appeared to me in 1885 when I first set foot in 
the passage leading to it. Dr. Rendle shows that it was formerly 
called the Crowned Keys and the Crossed Keys. He gives a 
copy of the bill for a vestry dinner at the “ Quenshed ” 2 March, 
1636, when John Harvard was prohably still its owner. We are 
not to infer that he or any of his family ever lived there. Dr. 
Rendle seems to have placed very surely the residence of his father 
Robert Harvard, as close to St. Saviour’s Church on High Street, 
backing on the churchyard, in fact, and opposite the Boar’s Head, 
which last named property has been absorbed in making the 
approaches to the South Eastern Railway. The row of tenements, 
in one of which John Harvard was born and passed most of his 
boyhood, Dr. Rendle thought, must have been standing till 1829, 
when they were taken down in preparing an approach to the new 
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London Bridge. Mr. Richard Yearwood, we are told, lived on 
the opposite side of High Street. 

Let me not omit to state that I found record of administration 
of the goods, etc., of Ralph Reason (so recorded), late of the parish 
of St. Bridget, alias Bride, near Fleet Street, granted, 11 June, 
1647, to his widow, Rose Reason. Her will, as Rose Raysings, 
of the parish of St. Bride, London, was made 1 December, 1654, 
and probated 20 June, 1655. She mentioned (among others) 
John Wilmour the younger, “my” sister’s grandchild, and 
Thomas Smith, son of sister Alice Smith in Warwickshire. She 
appointed her loving kinsman, Master John Wilmour, of Strat- 
ford upon Avon in the County of Warwick, her sole executor. 
On the parish register of Stratford I found the record of baptism 
of Alice Rogers and of her marriage to William Smith, whom I 
found to have been a brother of Francis Smith, and so an uncle of 
Mary (Smith), the second wife of George Willys of Fenny Comp- 
ton, afterwards governor of Connecticut. The name of Wilmour 
also appears on the records as Woolmer, Wolmer, and Wolmar. 
I found, among Feet of Fines (Michaelmas Term 2 James) 
record of conveyance of a messuage, curtilage, etc., in Stratford 
upon Avon, to John Wolmar, the grantors being Thomas Rogers, 
gentleman, and wife Alice. This John Wolmar was probably the 
husband of Harvard’s aunt Joan, and he seems to have lived on 
the other side of the Garrick Inn property or two doors from his 
father-in-law, Rogers. Alderman Rogers seems to have done a 
large business, for I find in Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s “ Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare” (2d ed. 1882), page 207, the following 
extract from the records: “Thomas Rogers now (1595) baieliefe 
of this towne besydes his butchers trade, which until now of late 
hee allwaies used, hee ys a buyer and seller of corne for great 
somes, and withall useth grazinge and buyinge and selinge of catell, 
and hathe in howsehold xiiij persons.” His daughter Katherine 
therefore may have brought a substantial dower with her upon 
her marriage with Robert Harvard. And we may also infer that it 
was through business dealings that father and son-in-law came first 
to know one another. 

Upon a review of all the facts set forth in print since 1883 
illustrating John Harvard’s English surroundings, I am struck 
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with the amount of information they furnish. Not so very long 
ago he was considered by some “almost a semi-mythical figure ” ; 
one writer, we are told, called him “ the Melchisedec of New Eng- 
land,” because, I suppose, like that righteous King of Salem, he 
seemed as one “without father, without mother, without descent,” 
and having no “ beginning of days.” Now he is really better 
known than most of the early English settlers of New England. 
Indeed it would be a difficult matter to point out a single one of 
his generation about whose home and youthful surroundings, whose 
family and kindred, more is known than we have now learned 
about this John Harvard, our earliest benefactor, the godfather of 
our ancient College and present University. 

Henry F. Waters, 55. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON, for forty-one years editor of 
the New York Nation, died at Dr. Runyon’s sanitarium, South 
Orange, N. J., February 27, 1907, after several months of de- 
clining health, which he bore with a Stoic’s fortitude and more 
than a Stoic’s cheerfulness. He was the third son of William 
Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist, and of Helen E. Benson, and 
was born in Cambridgeport, Mass., June 4, 1840. He passed an 
eventful boyhood in the paternal home amid the agitation of the 
anti-slavery struggle and the events leading up to the Civil War. 
He attended the Boston public schools — the Quincy, the Dwight, 
and the Latin, and entered Harvard in 1857. He took high rank 
in college, graduated in 1861, and, after two years of private 
teaching and tutoring, embarked on journalism, his first employ- 
ment being in January, 1864, with the New York Independent, 
then edited by Theodore Tilton. In July, 1865, he became asso- 
ciated with Edwin Lawrence Godkin in founding the Nation, a 
journal devoted to high literary criticism and lofty political ideals. 
As assistant editor Mr. Garrison had charge of the literary side of 
the new weekly, and early assumed the laboring oar in its general 
management, Mr. Godkin devoting himself more and more to the 
editorial writing. On matters of principle, Mr. Garrison was as 
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unyielding as Mr. Godkin, but in his personal dealings with his 
contributors he was more tactful and less brusque, and it was 
unquestionably due to these qualities of his that he drew to the 
Nation and kept a staff of writers and reviewers which comprised 
the leading men of letters and science in this country and in 
Europe. With many of these Mr. Garrison entered into lifelong 
relations, in the course of which the editorial connection often 
became that of warm personal friendship. This was clearly evi- 
denced on July 6, 1905, when more than 200 of the Jation’s 
staff contributors presented him with a silver vase of great beauty, 
inscribed by Goldwin Smith as a recognition of “forty years of 
able, upright, and truly patriotic work in the editorship of the 
Nation.” The accompanying congratulatory note signed by the 
donors assured Mr. Garrison that he had made “ the Nation for 
more than a generation the chief literary journal in America — the 
medium of the best criticism, and the mouthpiece of. high intellect- 
ual ideals.” 

During that long period there were very few issues of the Wa- 
tion which he did not personally make up and see through the 
press, reading all the proofs, preparing the elaborate index to each 
volume, and doing a vast amount of editorial labor to the end of 
maintaining the paper’s high standard of scholarly accuracy and 
typographical excellence, and all the while he carried on an im- 
mense correspondence with his contributors and others, with his 
own pen, a personal touch that was keenly appreciated by them. 
It is doubtful if his 41 years of unremitting literary labor have 
been paralleled in the history of American periodical editorship. 
He also reviewed many books, particularly those relating to slavery 
and to the lives and works of Rousseau and Erasmus, upon whom 
he wrote with authority. 

For the first 16 years the Nation was an independent property. 
In 1881, it was combined with the New York Evening Post by 
Mr. Henry Villard, Mr. Garrison’s brother-in-law, Mr. Godkin 
becoming, with Horace White and Carl Schurz, one of the edit- 
ors of the Evening Post, and within two years editor-in-chief. 
’ Under the new arrangement, Mr. Garrison became literary editor 
of the Evening Post and editor-in-charge of the Nation. This 
position he held until his retirement on June 28, 1906, because of 
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the rapid failure of his health, after 41 years of association with 
the Nation. His editorial duties confined him so closely to his 
office — he took only one real vacation, in 1884, when he spent 
two months in Europe —that he had but little leisure for other 
literary work. In 1872 he published “The Benson Family of 
Newport, R. I.,” a genealogy of his mother’s stock. He also con- 
tributed occasionally to the magazines. But his great work was 
the “ Life of William Lloyd Garrison ” (1885-89), an elaborate 
four-volume biography, in which he and his brother, Francis Jack- 
son Garrison, collaborated. They made it a record of their father’s 
activity in behalf of the emancipation of the slave and many other 
reforms, which must remain the standard history of the Abolition 
movement. To this monumental task Mr. Garrison devoted his 
spare hours during ten years, setting apart at least one day each 
week for the necessary research and writing, and producing a work 
that is notable améng biographies for its wealth of citations, its 
scrupulous references to authorities, its fairness and candor, and 
the literary skill with which history and biography are combined. 
Mr. Garrison published, also, « What Mr. Darwin saw on his 
Voyage around the World” (1879); a collection of “ Bedside 
Poetry ” (1887), for the instruction of children; “A Parent’s 
Assistant in Moral Discipline” ; and “The Mother’s Register.” 
Some of his own verse was privately printed under the title, «« Son- 
nets and Lyrics of the Ever-Womanly ” (1898). “The New 
Gulliver ” (1898) and “ Parables for School and Home” were 
the last of Mr. Garrison’s published works, but in 1904 ap- 
peared the “ Memoirs of Henry Villard,” the autobiography of his 
brother-in-law, which he edited. In 1891 he printed a memorial 
of Sarah A. McKim. As an appreciation of his services to litera- 
ture and politics, Harvard University bestowed upon Mr. Garrison 
the honorary degree of A.M. in 1895. From his undergraduate 
days he worked for the abolition of compulsory prayers, and in 
1886 he had the satisfaction of seeing that result attained at Harvard. 
He resided since 1866 at Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. He served 
for more than seventeen years on the school board of West Orange, 
and also was for years a member of the board of directors of 
the State Geological Survey of New Jersey. He was twice mar- 
ried: first, in 1865, to Lucy McKim, of Philadelphia, daughter 
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of J. Miller McKim, one of the founders of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and sister of Charles F. McKim, the architect. 
She died in 1877. In 1891 he married Mrs. Anne McKim Den- 
nis, who died in 1898. He is survived by a son and daughter, 
Mr. Philip McKim Garrison, H. C. 1890, of Orange, N. J., and 
Mrs. Charles Dyer Norton of Lake Forest, Ill. His oldest son, 
Lloyd McKim Garrison, H. C. 1888, died in 1900. 

The following appreciation, by one of Mr. Garrison’s younger 
colleagues, appeared in the ation of March 7, 1907: 

“ Self-effacement was so the law of Mr. Garrison’s being that, 
even now when his lips can no longer frame a protest, one hesi- 
tates to essay his praise. It was his lifelong joy to sink himself 
in his work. For 265 years literary editor of the Hvening Post, 
he seldom put his name to anything he wrote in its columns. If 
he had been an artist, it would have been his preference to leave 
all his paintings unsigned. To the discerning, however, his true 
monument is visible in those 82 volumes of the Nation which 
passed under his vigilant eye and amending pen, and into which 
he poured, in all of Milton’s meaning, the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit. 

“ Uneventful outwardly, Mr. Garrison’s life was yet singularly 
intense. It was intense in an austere idealism, ever conscious of 
the obligation of his name; intense in devotion to the labor which 
was his delight ; intense in the discharge of every duty as a citi- 
zen and in the unwavering fidelity and unselfish services of friend- 
ship. His close association for 37 years with Mr. E. L. Godkin 
was one of the most remarkable editorial relations that ever 
existed. With unbounded admiration and loyalty for his chief, 
Mr. Garrison brought to his assistance a nice scholarship, a patient 
scrutiny, a calm judgment, and a noble sympathy. When Mr. 
Garrison received, in 1905, the impressive tribute from his emi- 
nent list of contributors to the Nation, in celebration of his forty 
years with that journal, his first instinct was to pass on the laurel 
to Mr. Godkin. He spoke of himself as but a pupil of that ‘great 
writer and master political moralist, whom with admiring eyes I 


saw 
‘¢ ¢Mount in his glorious course on competent wing.’ 
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“ Nor was Mr. Godkin unaware of the rare qualities of his 
colleague. Writing to Mr. Garrison in 1883, he said: ‘If any- 
thing goes wrong with you, I will retire into a monastery. You 
are the one steady and constant man I have ever had to do with.’ 
And he set great store by Mr. Garrison’s disciplined opinions on 
public affairs. Thus he wrote to him in 1891: ‘ Your article 
makes me regret for the hundredth time that you have not been 
able all these years to write more. I know no better political 
philosopher. I can safely say that, in 25 years of perils by land 
and sea, there is nobody from whose advice and arguments I have 
got so much comfort and courage.’ Yet Mr. Garrison’s invincible 
modesty would not suffer such acknowledgments to go without 
abatement. ‘On cool reflection,’ he once wrote, ‘I am con- 
scious how slight Mr. Godkin’s debt to me is in comparison with 
mine to him. . . . Oftener than not, in doubtful cases when 
appeal has been made to my judgment, I have simply confirmed his 
first impulse or his phraseology. Perhaps my sympathy and sup- 
port, understood rather than expressed, have been more to him 
than I suspected.’ 

*« Between Mr. Garrison and the large corps of Nation reviewers 
and writers which he built up, and brought with him to the Zven- 
ing Post, there existed a peculiar, almost a family, feeling. He 
watched over them with an interest and pride wellnigh of kinship. 
The relation was, to him, less editorial than fraternal. There must 
be thousands of his letters, written out in that beautiful hand of 
his, and with his marvelous felicity and justness of expression, 
still in the possession of his contributors as a witness to his high 
conception of the tie that bound him to them. No one could sur- 
pass him in discriminating encouragement. Even in his later years 
he kept a young heart and a keen eye for rising writers. He 
thought of his band of workers as one continually to be renewed 
by the influx of youth; and if youth brought, at first, immaturity 
and awkwardness, none so patient and tactful as Mr. Garrison in 
bearing with it and correcting it. Critical severity he could convey 
with the most exquisite delicacy — wreathing it in the garlands of 
friendship. 

“ To be, rather than te produce, was always the first motive with 
Mr. Garrison. To him, life was more than books. And how high 
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he pitched his life, every man who was ever long in touch with his 
grave courtesy, his unfailing kindness, his unbending integrity, and 
his lofty ideals, would enthusiastically testify. To be in contact 
with him even in a newspaper office was to. have one’s admiration 
for him kindled and continually heightened ; while those admitted 
to the intimacies of his friendship cannot find words to do justice 
to his faithfulness and self-sacrificing ardor in bestowing a favor 
or anticipating a need. Mr. Garrison impressed all who knew him 
as a man of the well-fibred virtues of an elder day. He-nourished 
himself on inward and hidden strength. One felt that his soul 
dwelt apart, yet one saw him cheerfully laying the lowliest duties 
upon himself. In the total combination of nearly ascetic sternness 
with himself and infinite consideration for others, we shall not soon 
look upon his like again.” 





THE HARVARD CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Club claims to be the oldest of the many similar societies 
now scattered over the country. Like beacon lights they flash the 
crimson colors. Our first meeting was held on March 15, 1864, 
at the residence of Albert Chevalier Haseltine, 63. Mr. Haseltine 
was the founder of the Club. At this recorded meeting a commit- 
tee of three were appointed to draw up the Constitution of the 
Society. Article I gave the title of the Club and Article II the 
object. ‘The object of the association shall be the cultivation of 
social feeling and a more intimate union among those graduates 
of Cambridge residing in Philadelphia.” 

This Article II contains the raison d’étre of the Club; we were 
to renew our college days, to keep in touch with the University, hear 
the newest songs, and talk over old times. It is the same old story 
— undergraduates eager to leave and assume the responsibilities of 
life, and graduates, after a while, willing to return and forget them. 

We were few in number and all knew each other in the early 
’60’s, and we were not obliged to wear a button in order to recog- 
nize our classmates. The original members of the Club were A.J. 
Fish, 42, Thomas Chase, ’48, E. Dyer, 57, Atherton Blight, ’54, 
H. H. Furness, ’54, Phillips Brooks, ’55, J. T. Mitchell, ’55, S. P. 
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Blake, Jr., ’55, James Starr, 57, Charles Chauncey, ’59, Frank 
Haseltine, 60, A. C. Haseltine, 63, C. E. Furness, 63, C. H. 
Coxe, 63, H. B. Hare, ’64, and George Blight, 65. For this 
reason our first meetings were successful ones. We met in our 
rooms, and from time to time entertained men who were passing 
through the city. 

Then the rooms were given up, and the Club became practically 
a dinner club and has remained so ever since. Not all our dinners 
have been successful. This is not unusual, however. Mr. Greville 
says in his memoirs that he never wants to go to another Beefsteak 
dinner; and yet the sublime society of Beefsteak was composed of 
the wits of the day. Undoubtedly, we have also heard many witty 
and learned sayings at our dinners, but unfortunately, unlike Dr. 
Johnson, we have had no Boswell to record them. Of course, we have 
set speeches, but we do not roast our speakers, and call them down 
after the fashion of certain convivial clubs. On the contrary, we 
welcome them, and sympathize with them. And if a man makes 
a good speech, we applaud him, and if he makes a dull one, we 
applaud all the same, and hope he may do better next time. 
I remember on one occasion a professor of a small college com- 
plained at one of our meetings that the Harvard men were a stiff 
set, in their evening suits of black and white, and that they lacked 
the true College spirit. In order to break the ice the Professor 
volunteered to sing us a comic song. I remember we were sadder 
after that song than before. 

A chronicle of dinners is ever monotonous. We have had our 
classic dinners of course — that is, the bills of fare were in Latin 
and Greek. We did not quaff the Falernian, nor were we crowned 
with roses, nor did we recline on couches. We were too wise for 
that. When eating “testudines more Mariae terrae” the only 
safe and comfortable way is to sit up straight. Our Greek dinner 
was successful, and Professor Goodwin was pleased with the ode, 
«“ O come now, Comrades,” etc., and as to the bill of fare the Pro- 
fessor said that by the aid of the Greek he was enabled to under- 
stand the English. 

Considering the number of our years we have not had many 
presiding officers. Our first President was Horace Binney, Class 
of 1797. Then Dr. Ezra Dyer, ’57, the Rev. W. Michell, and 
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for a long time S. M. Felton, ’34, president of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. He served for 13 years, 
and was much interested in the Club. Gen. Henry S. Huidekoper, 
’62, was the presiding officer for five years. A rule was passed 
making the term three years, and under this rule Chief Justice J. 
T. Mitchell, 55, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Theodore 
Frothingham, ’70, the Hon. Charles B. McMichael, ’70, Charles 
Chauncey, 59, and Dr. Horace Howard Furness, ’54, have been 
in turn President. The Club has never been incorporated. It 
has always, however, taken an interest in the affairs of the Uni- 
versity. Among the manifestations of this interest have been: 
In 1866, a resolution on the death of the late ex-President 
Sparks ; a subscription to send a crew representative of Harvard 
and Yale to compete in the amateur races to be held in Paris in 
1867 ; a subscription to aid to repair losses in the Boston fire ; 
a memorial of James Walker; and resolutions on the death of 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, one of our earliest members. We have 
been represented by three Overseers — Francis Rawle, ’69, Gen. 
H. S. Huidekoper, 62, and by Chief Justice J. T. Mitchell, ’55, 
a member of the present Board. A scholarship has also been 
founded through the liberality of certain members of the Club. 

Thus the Club has led the simple life, carrying out to the best 
of its ability the intention of Article II of the Constitution. 
From an attendance of six or ten in the early days, we have in- 
creased our numbers. At our last meeting, the 43d anniversary, 
we numbered 160. When the man who graduated years ago 
comes to a dinner, and sees the name of Harvard on the crimson 
flag (or what passes for that mysterious magenta red, surely not 
the brown madder that the flag-makers give us nowadays), he 
hears the younger men shout the College cry “ rah-rah-rah,” he 
joins in himself, and says to himself: “I will take my wife and 
youngest son to Cambridge this summer and show him my room 
in Holworthy and the rooms his brother had who graduated last 
year with first honors — in football.” And if the “ Old Grad” 
does not go that summer, he may later on, and send another re- 
presentative of his name to swell the College rolls. That is some- 
thing, and the Harvard Club has not been in vain. 

: Frank Haseltine, 60. 
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VITAL STATISTICS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
GRADUATES, 1830-1904. 


In Table I, the data in columns A, B, C, D, E, are taken from the 
Quinquennial Catalogue, 1905. Column F gives the percentages of living 
graduates of the College in each class for the 75 years, computed from 
the above-named data. Column G gives the number of living graduates 
as computed by the theory of probability. Column H gives the difference 
of F and G, or the difference between fact and probability. Column I 
gives the percentage of survivors to be expected in 1905, according to the 
“American Experience Table of Mortality,” as used by The New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co. Column I is given for comparison with 
F and G (fact and probability). 

The average age at graduation is assumed to be 22 years, though, in 
the earlier part of this period, the average age was probably somewhat 
less. “In the good old Colony days, when we lived under the King,” it is 
probable that the average age at graduation was still less than in any 
part of the 75 years here discussed. 

The 30 classes, 1830-59, all have less than 50 % living. 

The 45 classes, 1860-1904, all have more than 50 % living.' 

In each decade, the per cent. of living is greater than the expectency 
table gives (Col. I, Table I). 


The relative order of decades in per cent. of living in excess over per 
cent. expected is : 


Decade. Excess in per cent. 

6— 1880-89 5.5 

5 — 1870-79 5.4 

2— 1840-49 5.0 This decade seems exceptionally 
7 — 1890-99 3.7 vigorous. 

4 — 1860-69 3.3 

1— 1830-39 2.4 

3 — 1850-59 15 


The Civil War doubtless affected the 3d decade (1850-59), and the 
early part of the 4th decade (1860-69). 

These two tables show : 

1. In the 75 years (1830-1904), 12,591 men were graduated ; 2700 
have died; 9891 are living in 1905, or nearly 80 per cent. of all gradu- 
ated in this period. If all living (9891) stood in a row, a line dividing 
the row into halves would pass very near the end of the Class of 1893, 
cutting off the last 12 in that class; and, allowing a space of 3 feet for 
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Some vital statistics of Harvard College Graduates for 75 years — 1830-1904 
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Classes 1830, 31 and 37 
all dead. Per cent. of 
living in the other 7 
classes (Col. F) ranges 
from 1 to 8%. ’36 has 
8%, °38 has 7%, while 
37 has none. Compare 
"50, °51, 52. 

In the decade, 2.43% 
more living than ex- 
pected. (F and I). 
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TABLE 1.— Continued. 
A B Cc D E F G H I 

Years 1905 

elapsed | Number Per bai Dif. a Notes 
Class | after — Number a. Gom- . of gl & é 

gradu-| ate iving and wf 

ation Dead | Living puted pected 
1860 45 110 i 56 51— 48 -+3 | 49.7 |Note difference between 
1861 44 81 39 42 52— 50 G 51.9 | class of ’65 (57%) and 
1862 43 99 44 55 56— 52 54.1 66 (71%); °67 eon) 
1863 42 120 47 73 61— 55 mR} 56.23 | and ’68 (79%), range — 
1864 41 99 40 59 57 3 | 58,1 | 51% (60) to 79% (768) 
1865 40 87 37 50 7 59 —2 | 60.0 | —28%. ’60= first class 
1866 39 112 32 80 71 62 +9 | 61.8 | having over 100 mem- 
1867 38 96 38 58 64 —4 | 63.5 rs. 
1868 37 80 17 63 79— 66 +13 | 65.1 |In the decade, 3}% more 
1869 36 111 31 80 72+- 68 +4 | 66.6 | living than expected. 

(F and I). 
Sum — 995 379 | 616 _ _ ~ 
Mean 41 99.5 37.9 | 61.6 62— | 58.1 3.9— | 58.7 
1870 35 131 32 99 | 76— 70 +6 | 68.1 |Range=70% (71) to 
1871 34 158 47 111 70+- 72 —2 | 69.5 | 87% (78 and '79) = 
1872 33 114 31 8&3 73— 73 0 |70.8 | 17%. °79 = first class 
1873 32 131 31 100 76+ 7 1 | 72.0 | having over 200 mem- 
1874 31 165 35 130 79— 77 2 |73.2 | bers. 
1875 30 141 35 106 15. 78 —3 | 74.4 |In the decade, 52% more 
1876 29 142 34 108 7 80 —4 |75.5 | living than expected. 
1877 28 191 37 14 81— 82 —1 | 76.6 | (F and I). 
1878 27 156 20 136 87 83 4 | 77.6 
1879 26 201 26 175 87+ 85 2 | 78.6 
Sum - 1530 328 | 1202 _ — 
Mean 31 153.0 32.8 | 120.2 79— | 77.5 1.5— | 73.6 
1880 5) 170 23 147 86+- 86 0 | 79.5 |Per cent. of living in this 
1881 24 190 17 173 91+ 87 +4 | 80.4 | decade very uniform 
1882 23 186 31 155 83+ 88 —5 | 81.3 | (Col. F), the mean be- 
1883 22 205 22 183 89+ 89 0 | 82.2 | ing 89%. 
1884 21 204 24 180 88 90 —2 | 83.1 |The class of ’82 falls but 
1885 20 192 24 168 87 91 —4 | 84.0 | 6% below this mean; 
1886 19 227 28 199 88— 92 —4 | 84.8 | the class of ’89 rises but 
1887 18 241 21 220 91+- 93 —2 | 85.6 | 3% above the mean. 
1888 17 243 22 221 91— 94 —3 | 86.5 |In the decade, 54% more 
1889 16 224 17 207 92+- 95 —3 | 87.3 | living than expected. 
(F and I). 

Sum _ 2082 229 | 1853 = _ _ — 
Mean 21 =| 208.2 22.9 | 185.3 89+ | 90.5 1.5— |83.5— 
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TABLE I. — Concluded. 































































































A B c D E F G H I 
Years 1905 
elapsed | Number i | Se ) oo 7 Notes 
Class a al gradu- Number cent fo, of yo . 
gradu-| a Living , |FandG & 
ation Dead | Living puted pected 
1890 15 288 29 259 90— 95 —5 | 88.1 |'92—first class having 
1891 14 300 20 | 280 | 93+ 96 —3 | 88.9 | over 300 members. 
1892 13 306 16 | 290 96 —1 | 89.7 )96=first class having 
1893 12 352 18 334 95— 95 —2 | 90.5 | over 400 members. 
1894 11 72 16 96— 97 —1 /91.3 |In the decade, 375% 
1895 10 382 21 361 95— 98 —3 | 92.1 | more living than ex- 
1896 9 409 8 | 401 | 9 98 0 | 92.9 \gpected. (F and I). 
1897 8 399 14 96 98 —2 | 93.7 
1898 7 411 15 | 396 | 96 99 —3 | 94.5 
1899 6 455 5 5 99— 99 0 | 95.3 
Sum me 3674 162 | 3512 — _ aa ni 
Mean | 11 367.4 | 16.2 |351.2 | 954+ | 90.7 43+ | 91.7 
1900 5 431 8 | 423 | 98+ 99 —1 | 96.1 |Half-decade. 
1901 4 480 8 | 472 | 984+ 99 —1 | 96.8 |In the half-decade, 13% 
1902 3 453 2 | 451 | 100— | 100 0 | 97.6 | more living than ex- 
1903 2 489 1 488 | 100— | 100 0 | 98.4 | pected (F and I). 
1904 1 454 3 | 451 | 99+ | 100 —1 | 99.2 
Sum — | 2307 22 | 2285 _ _ —_ = 
Mean 3 |461.4 4.4 |459.0 | 99+ | 100— 0.6 | 97.6 
TABLE II.— Summary by Decades. 
A B Cc D E F G 
a i, 1905 m 
asses elapse: er . : 
by after Number Number cent. ee eet 
Decades graduation | graduated Living P 
Dead Living 
1. 1830-39 75-66 566 548 18 3+ _ 
2. 1840-49 65-56 610 614 98 | 16— | +15) Lom then helt 
3. 1850-59 55-46 827 518 309 37+- | +21 B- 
4. 1860-69 45-36 995 379 616 62— | +25 
5. 1870-79 35-26 1530 328 1202 79— 17 | More than half 
6. 1880-89 25-16 2082 229 1853 = 10/ living. 
7. 1890-99 15- 6 3674 162 3512 9 6 
Sum 70 years _ 10,284 2678 7606 _ 








| $ of the whole living 
Mean... = 1469.1 382.6 | 1086.6 m4 (74—%). 
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each man, the row would extend about 53 miles. Thus the last 11 classes 
(1894-1904) contain as many living graduates (within 12) as the pre- 
vious 64 classes contain; or, less than 15 per cent. of the number of 
classes contains 50 per cent. of the number of living graduates. 

2. The per cent. of living in the 7 decades varies from 3 per cent. in 
the first decade (1830--39, col. F) to 95 per cent. in the seventh decade 
(1890-99). It is more than 99 per cent. in the half-decade (1900-04). 

3. The greatest difference from one decade to another in per cent. 
of living is in the fourth decade (1860-69) = 25%. 

4. In the first decade (1830-39), the annual average number gradu- 
ated in a class was 56.6 (col. C); in the seventh decade (1890-99), the 
annual average number graduated in a class was 367.4, or more than 6} 
times the number of the first decade. , 

5. In the five years, 1900-04, 2307 were graduated, or over one fifth 
as many as in the 70 years previous; 22 have died, or less than 1 per 
cent.; and less than 1 per cent. of those dead in the 70 years previous. 

6. The smallest class was that of 1836, with 39 members; the largest 
class was that of 1903, with 489 members. 


The Class of 1851. 


The exceptionally high death-rate of this class is noteworthy. The 
number graduated was 64; dead in 1905, 54; living, 16— per cent. 
The class before it has 34+ per cent. living; the class after it has 34+ 
per cent. living ; the whole decade before, it (1840-49) has precisely the 
same per cent. living (16— %), and the Class of ’41 (10 years before 
it) has 17+ % living. 

One man of '51 committed suicide shortly before graduation. In the 
first decade after graduation, 7 men died ; in the second decade (1860- 
69), 7 men died; in the third decade (1870-79), 6 men died; in the 
fourth decade (1880-89), 10 men died ; in the fifth decade (1890-99), 
17 men died ; and in the half-decade (1900-04), 6 men died ; total, 54 
dead out of 64 at graduation, or at the rate of one death every year for 
the 54 years. There are 21 years of the 54 years since graduation when 
no death occurred in this class. 

As said above, the decade just before ’51 (1840-49) has exactly the 
same average per cent. of living as this Class, which barely escaped be- 
longing to that decade chronologically. So that, if it were not for the 
higher rate of the Class of ’50 and the Class of ’52, there would seem 
nothing abnormal in the Class of ’51, as compared with the ten classes in 
the decade previous. This division by decades is, of course, entirely arbi- 
trary, for convenience. Another division might be made which would 
bring the Class of ’51 virtually in the previous decade, and then its death- 
rate would appear relatively normal. 
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Still there would remain the curious discrepancy between the Class of 
51 and ’50 and 52. As Professor Goodwin is a member of ’51, I asked 
him if he could suggest any explanation of this phenomenon. I received 
the following reply, with kind permission to use it: 


CAMBRIDGE, December 4, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Mackintosh,—I am much interested in the vital statistics of the grad- 
uates of Harvard College which you are kind enough to send me, and I wish I could 
even suggest any explanation of the wonderful number of deaths in my own class (of 
1851). 

This has long been a matter of surprise to us; but until I saw your tables, I had no 
idea of the great mortality of our class compared with that of other classes. We have 
only ten living of our 64 graduates, while the Class of 1850 have 23 of their 67. Going 
back ten years to 1841, we find 8 living of their 46 graduates, 7.e. more than 17 per 
cent., while we have less than 16 per cent. living. This cannot be attributed to the war, 
in which we lost only one, Sedgwick. Possibly you may get some light from the age of 
some of our oldest and youngest members, for which I am indebted to our class secre- 
tary, Professor H. W. Haynes. 

One of the class graduated at 18, and five at nineteen ; of these six, only two are now 
living. There were 12 who graduated at 20, of whom 5 are now living. 

Our oldest classmate was born August 28, 1824; the next, August 15, 1825; and the 
next, May 14, 1826; these three are all dead. The next is C. C. Langdell, now Dane 
Professor of Law, Emeritus, who graduated at 25. He did not receive his A.B. until 
he was made Professor in 1870, as he was absent a large part of each college year. 

If your research brings out anything which can explain why it was especially fatal 
to graduate in the Class of 1851, I shall be very glad to know it. 

I remain yours very truly, 
W. W. Goopwi. 


The problem being still unsolved, I sought light, by the aid of my class- 
mate, Gen. Sherwin, from the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
and received the two following letters from my friend, Mr. Herbert B. 
Dow, ’79, Actuary of that company : 


Benj. F. Stevens, Esq., President, 

My dear Sir: I have been very much interested in Mr. Mackintosh’s compilation of 
Vital Statistics of Harvard Graduates, and I have prepared a table of expected mor- 
tality, according to the American Experience Table, to compare with these actual re- 
sults. [This is given above in Col. I, Table I.] The results on the whole are what 
would naturally be expected, the actual per cent. surviving being better than the 
table in the majority of cases. 

I am unable to account for the extraordinary mortality in the Class of 1851. Here, 
the divergence from the table is singularly great, and is all the more marked as the 
classes on either side of it show a decided increase over the table. If the Class of 1851 
were combined with the Class of 1850, we should get 33 living out of 131 total. This 
would give a per cent. 25.2 — alittle above the mean expectation of 24.7. If the Class of 
1851 were combined with that of 1852, the percentage would be 26.3—a little below 
the mean, 27.4, 

Mortality tables are only good for averages, and even this very high mortality in the 
Class of 1851 is nearly compensated for when taken in combination with the class next 
to it. 


Yours very truly, 


Herbert B. Dow. 
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Boston, Nov. 28, 1905. 


Mr. Henry S. Mackintosh, 

Dear Sir: I enclose some figures, extracts from the American Experience Mortality 
Table, the table which I used in calculating the percentages of survivors to be 
expected in 1905 among college classes. 

Assuming the average age at graduation to be 22, and referring to the column headed 
‘** number surviving at each age ’’ [given in part above in Table I, Col. I], you will see 
that 91,192 persons were alive at that age (the radix of the table is 100,000 beginning 
at age 10). Using 91,192 as the denominator of a fraction, the several tabular per 
cents. of survivors were obtained by dividing this into the number alive at the assumed 
age attained by the class at the end of the time elapsed. For instance, a class of 1862, 
at the end of 43 years, would have attained the age of 65. Dividing the number alive 
by the table at age 65, namely, 49,341 by 91,192 —54.1% is the amount obtained [as in 
Table I, Col. I, opposite the Class of 1862]. 

If the average age at graduation had been assumed other than 22 years, the number 
living at the age ’ssumed as a divisor into the number living at the age assumed to be 


obtained would produce the proper results. 
Yours very truly, Hersert B. Dow, Actuary. 


This subject is further considered in the discussion below. The results 
there, I am confident, will be very reassuring to the surviving members 
of the Class of ’51. 

The chart gives graphically the percentage living of each class from 
1830 to 1904, inclusive. The continuous line represents the facts as given 
in Table I, Column F. The dotted line is the curve of probability as com- 
puted (Col. G). The classes are numbered on the horizontal lines at the 
top and foot of the chart; the percentages are numbered vertically at 
the right and left ends.’ 

Discussion : The results of these computations are extremely interest- 
ing. One of the most striking results is in Table II, Column G, headed 
“Summary by Decades.” This column shows the rate of change in the 
number of graduates from decade to decade, and consequently, the rate 
at which the graduates die. When these numbers are plotted, and a 
smooth curve is drawn, they show, apparently, a maximum death-rate 
about 44 years after graduation; after 44 years, the rate diminishes 


1 The curve of probability in the chart is computed from Table I by the following 
equation: 


y = he **2* 
in which A is the measure of precision; k is a constant depending on the conditions ; 
and e is the base of the natural or Naperian system of logarithms. — h?x? are the 


exponents of e, and do not enter as multiples of e. 
The curve was integrated from 0 to 100, using the probability integral 


2 t 
oon ee 
/t - o* dt, 


in which t = hr. Francis Galton has computed tables from this formula, and the 
values given here were deduced from these tables. See Natural Inheritance, pages 
202-205. 
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rapidly. The column of percentages of graduates living for each year of 
graduation (Table I, Col. F) shows that, within the 12 years preceding 
and the 12 years following this critical point (44 years after graduation), 
of all the graduates here discussed, one half die. For the first 25 per 
cent. of the graduates to die, it takes 32 years; for the last 25 per cent., 
it takes 25 years. In the chart the dotted curve representing these per- 
centages shows an approximate symmetry, indicating a rapid decrease of 
the graduates near the middle of the curve, and a slow decrease near the 
limits. The continuous line represents graphically the percentages of 
fact in Column F. 

The dotted curve in the chart approximates to the curve which mathe- 
maticians call the curve of probability ; that is, a curve which shows the 
frequency of errors of each amount in any series of observations. If, for 
example, the percentages of frequency of each amount of error were 
computed from zero to 100 for any long series of astronomical observa- 
tions, and the results were plotted, they would show just such a curve as 
the percentages of living Harvard graduates show. The same curve is 
formed when shots are fired at a target, and the percentages of frequency 
for each distance from the centre are counted and plotted ; or when many 
coins are thrown successively, and the frequency with which heads and 
tails follow one another is counted and plotted. It is also found that when 
the percentages of men of each given height, or of each given strength, 
are plotted, the curve follows the same course as the curve of probability. 
It also runs through the numbers showing the various measurements in the 
vegetable as well as the animal kingdom. Francis Galton was the first to 
grasp the universality of this curve of distribution, as he properly calls it. 
Galton says that in the wildest and most disorganized mob it reigns su- 
preme ; and here we find it even in the death-rate of Harvard graduates. 

Now why should the deaths of Harvard graduates cluster around the 
average of 44 years (or any years) after graduation, according to the same 
law of distribution that governs shots when clustered around the centre 
of a target? The only apparent answer (if it is an answer) is that this 
law is ingrained in the nature of things, just as the law of gravitation, 
which causes all bodies to attract one another in proportion to mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. If any reader of this discussion 
would give a better explanation, he would be doing a favor. 

Taking the maximum death-rate at 44 years after graduation, and 12 
years on either side as the limit within which 50 per cent. of the graduates 
die, the percentages that ought to be left alive each year are computed by 
the same formula by which one would compute the frequency of errors in 
observations of any kind. The results are given in Table I, Column G. 
The computed results differ from the observed percentages by as much as 
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10 per cent. in only two cases of the 75 classes. The Class of 1851 falls 
12 per cent. below the computed values; the Class of 1868 rises 13 per 
cent. above the computed values. The earlier classes fall slightly but 
steadily below the computed values, showing a lack of symmetry in 
the curve. The mean of the differences between the observed and the 
computed values for the 30 years 1831 to 1860 is —1.5 per cent. While 
for the 30 years from 1862 to 1891, it is +0.3 per cent. This lack of 
symmetry may reasonably be attributed to the lower death-rate of mod- 
ern times, due to the advance in the knowledge of hygiene and medicine. 
The latter group of 30 years has the advantage over the earlier group of 
30 years. 

If the number of living in each class of the graduates be considered 
from the standpoint of the law of chance, there is nothing abnormal in 
the large death-rate in the Class of 1851, nor in the small death-rate in 
the Class of 1868. Perhaps this may be made clear by supposing that 
coins equal in number to the members of each class be tossed upon a 
floor. In general, it will be found that the number of heads and the 
number of tails are nearly equal. The number of heads may be taken to 
represent the number of each class living at the end of 44 years after 
graduation. The number of tails would then represent the dead. How- 
ever, in a few cases, it will be found that there is a decided excess of 
heads, or a decided excess of tails. If the number of coins thrown is 
known, the number of these exceptional cases can be computed with a 
very close approximation to accuracy. The Class of 1851 is unfortunate ; 
the Class of 1868 is fortunate; but both are in accord with what would 
be anticipated from the law of chance. The Class of 1851 happened to 
throw more tails than heads; the Class of 1868 happened to throw more 
heads than tails. 

It remains to consider what bearing the large death-rate in the Class of 
1851 and the small death-rate in the Class of 1868 have on the probable 
death of the living members of these two classes. It scarcely seems 
necessary to say that the answer must be, J¢ has not the slightest bearing. 
Tf one throws five coins selected at random, and each successive one 
shows tails, many persons believe that there is an increased probability 
that the next coin thrown will turn tails. On the other hand, other per- 
sons, reasoning that, since in the long run the number of heads and the 
number of tails balance one another, therefore, if several tails are thrown 
in succession, there is an increased probability that the next throw will 
be heads. Both suppositions are wrong. The chance that the next 
coin will show either heads or tails is exactly the same as if no previous 
coin had been thrown, unless one has discovered some relation of cause 
and effect, as, for example, that the coins are loaded on one side and not 
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on the other. Since there is no conceivable reason why the vitality of 
one member of a class should depend on another member of the same 
class, it seems evident and probable that the death-rate in the Class of 
1851 has followed the law of chance; and the probability of the death 
of any surviving member of that class is not in the least degree greater 
than the probability of a member of the Class of ’50 or ’52, except as 
determined by the difference in age. 

It should be noted that the result obtained above from Table II (that 
mortality is most rapid among Harvard graduates about 44 years after 
graduation) is only an approximation to the true result. Another curve, 
drawn roughly from Table I, but not given here, seems to indicate that 
the maximum mortality occurs 48 years after graduation. But neither 
curve is of much use for other periods, for at least two reasons: first, the 
period under discussion is too short to generalize from; secondly, the 
same set of men is not compared throughout. Moreover, averages often 
represent not facts, but only probabilities. The age of maximum mor- 
tality of Harvard graduates is therefore a problem still unsettled. 

Harvard College was founded in 1636. The first class graduated was 
that of 1642. It would be an interesting study, but one of considerable 
labor, to make a comparison of all the classes that have been graduated 
from Harvard College. The necessary data are in the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue. The results would bring out pretty accurately the comparative 
longevity of men for over 260 years. 

I am much indebted in the preparation of this discussion to the follow- 
ing friends: Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51; Gen. Thomas Sherwin, ’60; 
Mr. H. B. Dow, ’79, Actuary of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. ; and especially Mr. H. H. Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observatory, and 
Prof. Arthur Searle, ’56, of the Harvard Observatory. But I, alone, am 
responsible for any errors which may be found in the work. It is offered 
here in the hope that it will act as an incentive for some one else to pro- 
duce a better discussion. Henry S. Mackintosh, ’60. 


Kereng, N. H. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S COLLEGE RANK AND 
STUDIES. 


Tue accurate determination of any man’s college rank is, ordinarily, 
of small importance, especially after more than a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since his graduation, and after his worth has long since been 
tested by sterner standards than those of the rank-list: but when that 
man has attained high eminence and taken an assured place in world 
history, it cannot be denied that every detail of his University course 
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becomes a matter of legitimate curiosity, perhaps, even, of scientific 
interest. The batting averages of the University ball nines of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s day, worked out with every semblance of mathematical accu- 
racy, are extant in excellent print, and the waist-measure at graduation of 
his now Assistant Secretary of State is to be found in one of the class 
reports. It surely cannot be of less concern to know, and to know accu- 
rately, the college rank and college studies of the man who is now Pre- 
sident of the United States. A correct and explicit statement of these 
particulars is at least hard to find: if it exists it has eluded the fairly 
diligent search of the writer of this article. 

In the first number of this Magazine that was issued after Roosevelt 
became President, there appeared a most entertaining article entitled 
“ Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard.” ! It was written by a personal friend 
of the President, his college contemporary, a scholar of high standing, 
an experienced journalist, and a man now most highly honored in public 
life. The eminent qualifications of that writer for his task have given 
to his statements the stamp of authenticity, and it is not strange that the 
article has proved to be an “ original authority” upon which the news- 
paper reporters and magazine writers have relied implicitly for informa- 
tion upon the President’s college achievements. Many of the statements 
of the article are quoted, but left unchallenged, in a paper written by 
a classmate of the President and published in the quarterly chronicle of 
another University.?_ There is danger, therefore, that its errors, if any 
such there shall prove to be, will be perpetuated by absorption into more 
pretentious biographies; and it is certain that, if errors be found, the 
writer of that article will be the first to welcome their correction. 

The article states that the President “ was graduated 22d in his class.” ® 
Now if the Recorder’s Office ever gives up its secrets, guarded by high 
privilege, it might give up this one, but nevertheless in this article it is 
proposed, in the fitst instance, to rely wholly upon documents already 
printed and given to the world, though sadly scattered like the leaves of 
the Cumaean sibyl. Of these documents, the Commencement program 
was supposed to contain the surest intimation of comparative rank. It 
will be recalled that in its list of distinctions at graduation, the program 
proceeded upon the scriptural plan of “the last shall be first.” It began 


1 Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Dec. 1901. The author, Curtis Guild, Jr., ’81, is 
now Governor of Massachusetts. — Ep. 

2 The [California] University Chronicle, Jan. 1903. 

8 Other statements are found. Mr. Jacob Riis, in his Theodore Roosevelt, the Citi- 
zen, says ‘‘I think he was among the first twenty in his class, which graduated a 
hundred and forty ’’?; and newspaper paragraphers, who love to be exactly inexact, 
turn Mr. Riis’s approximation into the positive declaration that the President’s rank 
was 20. 
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with the lowest in rank of those entitled to disquisitions and worked down 
the page with at least a semblance of ranking sequence through the grades 
of dissertations and orations, and ended with the name of the first scholar. 
Now if it were true that by starting with the first scholar and working 
backward, one could ascertain a man’s rank by his place in this list, then 
Roosevelt’s rank would be found to be number 22. But the premise is 
faulty, for, by one of the college regulations, the list of those who were 
assigned orations might include men who were not entitled to that dis- 
tinction by virtue of general rank, but only by virtue of taking Highest 
Honors in special subjects: and so it might well be that some of such 
men, indeed, logically, all of them, might be lower in general rank than 
some of the men in the dissertation grade. 

The failure to note this regulation is undoubtedly responsible for the 
error in determining Roosevelt’s rank, for, as will appear a little later on, 
there was in the class one man (and but one), who was entitled by Highest 
Honors to an oration, but who was lower than Roosevelt in general rank. 

We should be unable to verify this last statement, or otherwise ascer- 
tain the President’s exact rank, but for the following fortunate circum- 
stance: The Dean’s Report for 1880 contains a discussion of the opera- 
tion of the elective system, in the course of which, to illustrate the fact 
“that the choice is usually found to be the result of a judicious grouping 
of studies upon some general plan,” a table is given of the studies elected 
by the first forty students in rank of the graduating class. The names 
of these forty men are not given, and it is not explicitly stated that the 
order of the list is the order of rank, but a careful collation of this table 
with the Commencement program, and with the annual class rank-lists, 
enables one to identify each of these students with what seems to be abso- 
lute precision ; and the same process also shows that the order of the list 
is the order of rank. That particular portion of the table which here 
concerns us is as follows : : 





Hours taken in Soph. Year. | Hours taken in Junior Year. | Hours taken in Senior Year. 





3 German. 1 German. 
21 1 French. 3 Italian. 3 Italian. 
6 N. Hist. 5 N. Hist. 6 N. Hist. 
8 Pol. Ec. 8 Pol. Ec. 














The choice of electives shown in this excerpt, opposite the number 21, 
is unmistakably that of Theodore Roosevelt, for it corresponds with his 
courses as shown by the rank-lists, and with the courses of no other man 
who appears in this table. Farther down the table, against the number 
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25, is found the choice of electives of that member of the class who 
had a place in the oration grade by virtue of Highest Honors in Philo- 
sophy. A further analysis shows that all other men in the oration grade 
were above Roosevelt in general rank, their numbers being 1, 2, 3,4, 9, 
and 15. The Dean’s table and the list of Commencement distince- 
tions are thus reconciled, and Roosevelt is shown to have graduated 
as 21st,! a rank which brings him well within the first seventh of his 
class as it stood on Commencement Day (161 A.B.’s), and within the 
first eighth of the class as it now appears in the Quinquennial Catalogue 
(170 A.B.’s). 

There is probably nothing in this world that President Roosevelt cares 
less about than his college rank. It is safe to say that he does not know 
it, and never did, yet to us it may not be absolutely without interest if 
only for the mere coincidence, —for the fact of course is worthless for 
purposes of comparison, — that his “number” at Harvard was the same 
as Grant’s at West Point. 

But the Dean’s table is of much greater value, as revealing the choice 
of studies made by Roosevelt. 

It is first of all noticeable that, out of the 40 men upon the list, he was 
one of six who bowed not down to the “ College Fetich.” Indeed in his 
Freshman year his enforced prostrations to that deity had not proved 
acceptable to its altar ministrants, who marked him down for “small 
Latin and less Greek.” Even for his entrance examinations Roosevelt 
appears to have chosen that course of requirements which contained the 
minimum of classics and the maximum of mathematics, for on the Fresh- 
man rank-list he is found among the very few members of the class who 
were in the advanced section in the latter subject. This is somewhat dis- 
concerting to the surmise of Mr. Riis: “I have a notion that he did not 
like arithmetic. I feel it in my bones, somehow.” 

It is next noticeable that almost one third of his courses were in modern 
languages. There seems to be no good reason to blink this fact, and 
perhaps Mr. Adams and the modernists may fairly derive much satisfac- 
tion from it, —a satisfaction to be increased rather than diminished by 
the consideration that Roosevelt’s Pullman Car companions are now said 
to be Plutarch and Thucydides, — perhaps in the original. It will be 
recalled that Macaulay defined a scholar as one who reads Plato with his 
feet upon the fender. 

Again it will be observed that the list contains no courses in English 
Composition, or in History,—an omission most noticeable in the case 


1 For completeness it should be stated that after this was written, further verifica- 
tion of the fact was obtained from the College records, through the kindness of the 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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of one who in after-life has written so much and so well, and who has 
made, as well as written, so much history. There was, however, a con- 
siderable amount of prescribed work in English Composition, which 
deserves some attention. This written work was comprised in four 
courses, Sophomore Themes, Junior Themes, and Forensics, and Sen- 
ior Forensics. In Junior Themes Roosevelt obtained a fair mark on 
the rank-list, but in the other courses his name is missing. In Senior 
Forensics, he was one of the very few members of the class whose efforts 
failed to be appreciated by the Professor in charge of the course — 
that much loved Professor whose very failings leaned to the rank-list 
side. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, referring to the lack of promise afforded by 
Grant’s West Point career, remarks that “There is always a certain 
piquant pleasure in the visible disproportion of means to end.” If 
one would taste that pleasure in the highest degree, let him first con- 
sider Roosevelt’s ill success in his college writing exercises, and then 
let him turn to “ The Winning of the West” and read, for instance, the 
account of George Rogers Clark’s campaign against Vincennes. The 
“gratified surprise” of the reader who performs this experiment will be 
much akin, both in quality and in degree, to the delight of John Browdie 
when he learned that Nicholas Nickleby had “ beatten the schoolmeasther.” 
It is said of Roosevelt the undergraduate, that “in literary work his 
ability was thoroughly understood but very little displayed.” It may be 
less gracious, though possibly more accurate, to say that in writing Eng- 
lish, Roosevelt, while in college, had not quite “found himself.” One’s 
guess would be that his active mind ran away with his pen, and that per- 
haps to this very day that part of composition which is hardest for him 
is to hold himself in. 

In Sophomore History, and in the other prescribed courses, — Rhe- 
toric, Logic, and Metaphysics, — Roosevelt took high stand ; and in all 
of his electives, except the one hour course in French (which cannot 
be identified by our method), he is found upon the rank-list in excellent 
company. In eight of his electives, for instance, he received a mark 
of 89 per cent. or over. In “ Philosophy 6,” well remembered as a pop- 
ular, but not easy, course in Political Economy, he led the class. In 
his advanced course in that subject, involving a study of the works of 
Cairnes, McLeod, and Bastiat, his success though good was not striking. 
Of his German courses one was “German Scientific Prose,” and the 
other two appear to have consisted largely of composition and oral exer- 
cises. All were “ practical” rather than literary. The Italian courses, 
however, required a considerable amount of reading (Gozzi, Pellico, 


. Manzoni, Bersezio, Tasso), and approached more nearly to pure litera- 
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ture than any studies chosen by him. His courses in Natural History 
comprised Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, Ele- 
mentary Botany, Physical Geography and Meteorology, Geology, and 
Elementary and Advanced Zodlogy. In all of these his marks were so 
high that Final Honors in the subject would seem to have been within 
his grasp. It may be conjectured that, amid the distractions of his last 
days at college, the distinction of Honors seemed to him hardly worth 
the drudgery of writing a thesis and taking the required extra examina- 
tions. Having substantially won his race he probably cared little for 
the laurel. 

The course of studies briefly outlined here is often spoken of as if it 
were a strange, almost grotesque, “ preéfficient”” of Roosevelt’s political 
career. On fhe other hand, if we say that the educational value of sci- 
entific studies was never more strikingly illustrated than by this case, we 
may fall too readily into the fallacy of judging by the event. But Mr. 
Galton lays down, as one of the best tests of a good education, that it 
should “ teach a few congenial and useful things very thoroughly,” and 
the whole tenor of Mr. Adams’s famous.Phi Beta Kappa Oration of 1883 
is to the same effect. Indeed the elective system itself is based upon the 
precept — “ study what you most affect.” Roosevelt followed that pre- 
cept ; and, as his tastes remained constant from year to year, his course 
naturally developed into a systematic whole. The facts he acquired in 
“ Elementary Botany” or even in “ Advanced Zodlogy ” may not have 
helped him much in Mulberry Street or at the White House, but perhaps 
his college course, as a whole, taught him how to study, how to observe, 
how to reason ; if so, Alma Mater could have given him no better pre- 
paration for the school of life. 

An analysis of the other, and even more important formative influ- 
ences, of his college course, — companionship with books, and intercourse 
with his fellows and his teachers, — would be of little interest except 
from his own pen. A single suggestion may be hazarded here. Among 
his teachers was one whose record as a soldier, a writer, a scientist, and 
a man of action was, and long will be, a peculiar inspiration to the gener- 
ations of Harvard men. Is it a mere conceit to think that from the 
sturdy nature of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, keen observer, good fighter, 
good friend, hater of shams, some strong and vital emanation of spirit 
may have passed into the character of Theodore Roosevelt ? 


F. J. Ranlett, ’80. 
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IDEALS AND METHODS OF THE NEW HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


For the new buildings of the School we are indebted to the generosity 
of many citizens who with the possession of wealth had the desire to con- . 
tribute to the public good. That we were able to appeal thus successfully 
to men of practical affairs is indicative of several things. It indicates, 
first, that the donors had confidence that the money thus given to the 
University would serve for the general good of humanity. The University 
has constantly sought to advance knowledge by research and to dissem- 
inate knowledge by good teaching. It indicates, also, a general apprecia- 
tion of the important part which disease plays in industrial and social 
life. Were we as helpless now in combating the infectious diseases as we 
were a hundred years ago, the concentration of population which modern 
industrial life makes necessary would be impossible. The great increase 
in travel and communication between peoples all over the earth tends in- 
evitably to the dissemination of disease, and to the introduction of new 
diseases into a country. All of these conditions can be combated only by 
increase in the knowledge of disease and the application of that know- 
ledge. A striking example of the value of medical knowledge in the 
struggle against disease is given in yellow fever. Knowledge of the 
mode in which the disease is transmitted has enabled this formerly 
dreaded scourge to be classed among the easily prevented diseases. The 
practical man knows that the actual cost from the loss of life and the de- 
rangement of commerce of such an epidemic as that of 1878-79 is greater 
than the entire sum which has been given for medical science in this 
country. The increased utilization of the immense forces in tropical 
countries is due to the fact that knowledge of tropical diseases is making 
life there more possible for the stranger. The general death-rate in all 
civilized lands has declined and the expectation of life has been increased 
by at least ten years. Although the most striking results of the applica- 
tion of medical knowledge are shown in the prevention of disease, great 
results have also been attained in the treatment of disease. The success 
of modern surgery is just as much due to the application of knowledge 
derived from research as is the prevention of yellow fever. 

The new buildings form not only the most beautiful and harmonious 
groups of academic buildings in the world, but they are singly and collect- 
ively wonderfully adapted to their purpose. Dr. Welch, in his address at 
the dedication, spoke of the harmonious grouping of the buildings as typify- 


1 Address given before the Harvard Medical Society of New York City, March 23, 
1907. 
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ing the unity of the sciences represented in the different laboratories. We 
who have to direct the work in the laboratories feel a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to the University, to the donors, and to our associates in 
medical science everywhere, that the facilities given us shall be applied 
in the best way to the best purposes. 

In the last ten years the methods of teaching in the Harvard Medical 
School have been very greatly changed. The most fundamental change 
has been the more general application of laboratory methods. We are 
prone to forget how slowly we acquire knowledge of things, and that we 
cannot acquire this knowledge by reading or being told. Many of the 
methods which are used in the laboratories are also used in the clinical 
investigation of disease, and a student not only acquires familiarity with 
methods in the laboratory but he learns their importance. In pathology 
we have entirely given up class demonstrations. Demonstrations are given 
to sections of ten men only, and the students have opportunity for close 
examination and study of the objects shown. ‘The description and the 
explanation of the objects shown must not be too full, the part of the 
demonstrator being mainly that of directing the study. I also insist on 
drawing as a means of acquiring accurate information, and it also serves 
a valuable end in keeping the attention of the student on his work. We 
have splendid facilities for this sort of instruction. There are large 
laboratories in which the general body of the students work, and opposite 
these is a series of small rooms in which demonstrations to small groups 
are given. It might be supposed that these methods of instruction would 
render necessary a large force of instructors, but this is not the case. 
Students soon learn that the dominant idea in the laboratory is that they 
can acquire knowledge by their own powers only, and their work is merely 
assisted and supervised. In the large laboratories the students are often 
left without an instructor, all the staff being occupied in the small demon- 
stration rooms where they can be more effective. In such a system of 
instruction the lecture and text-book have a place, but a subordinate one. 
The lecture is on the work of the day, and serves to amplify and codr- 
dinate the knowledge already obtained from laboratory study. The text- 
book also is used in the assistance to study; never as the chief means. 
Students are encouraged in the use of the library and are referred to the 
classical articles on the subjects they are studying. I have spoken more 
fully about the methods of teaching in pathology because this is nearer 
to me, but in physiology, chemistry, and anatomy the methods are the 
same. 

There is no doubt of the success of the laboratory method. First 
adopted in those branches of medicine which some clinicians with undue 
depreciation of themselves persist in calling the scientific in contradis- 
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tinction to the practical, the method has passed into clinical medicine. 
The large amphitheatres in the hospitals have lost their former import- 
ance. The sick are not shown as lay figures and talked about by the 
professors, but are closely studied and their condition is examined into 
by methods which extend the power of the senses. A most important 
part of medical education consists in the training of the senses, and the 
acquiring of skill in the use of methods. The trained judgment which 
enables the proper conceptions to be formed from the information given 
by the senses is of course necessary, but it has been my experience that 
most mistakes are due not so much to wrong inferences based on the 
information at hand as to lack of information which often might have 
been obtained. The lecture certainly has its use, for it is an advantage 
for the student to know something of the general nature of disease, and 
to hear of diseases of which he can have no experience; but the main 
purpose of the lecture is to amplify and codrdinate knowledge already 
acquired. The student of silviculture benefits by learning something of 
the forest as a whole, of its relation to agriculture and to the general in- 
dustries of a country, but to know the forest he must study the trees which 
compose it. 

The thorough establishment of the scientific method of teaching has 
been the most important change effected in the school. Another import- 
ant change has been the adoption of what is known as the concentration 
or block method of teaching, in which the student gives for a specified 
period his entire time to one subject. Form and structure come first in 
the study of objects, so in the first term in the School the time is spent 
on the study of anatomy. The second term is devoted to physiology or 
the study of function. In the first term of the second year the student 
takes up pathology, in which the disorders of form and function are con- 
sidered. In the second term of the second year he learns and practises 
the methods which are used in clinical work. This is a natural transition 
of subjects, and the student goes to clinical work feeling that there is no 
violent break of connection, but that it is merely a continuation of the 
kind of work he has been doing. 

The concentration method has not been carried into clinical work 
except in the fourth year. It is doubtful if it would be desirable during 
the third year, and the facilities of the hospitals probably would not allow 
it. So far as I have been able to judge of the method after eight years’ 
experience, it constitutes an immense advance in comparison with the 
old method in which subjects were jumbled together. The students are 
more interested in their work and they make greater progress. It saves 
a great deal of time. The work being continuous, the time ordinarily lost 
in the preparation for work and in the adjustment of the mind to a new 
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subject is saved. Each of the main subjects can be broken up into a num- 
ber of closely interdependent minor subjects, so that some variety can be 
introduced into the work. Thus anatomy can be subdivided into gross 
descriptive anatomy, embryology, and histology. Physiology is divided 
into experimental physiology and physiological chemistry, pathology into 
general pathology and pathological anatomy, with such subdivisions as 
neuropathology, surgical pathology, animal zodlogy, and into bacteriology. 
These divisions of the subjects permit of division of the work among the 
instructors, which is an advantage, for it would not be possible in this 
intensive method of teaching for an instructor to teach more than four 


hours daily, and the work of the laboratory must go on in spite of the - 


teaching. The instructors prefer the method because it gives them a 
part of the year comparatively free to be used for research work. The 
method has been adopted to some extent by other medical schools, but 
in none has it been so thoroughly carried out as at Harvard. 

The introduction of the system of electives into the Medical School is 
an innovation as marked as was its introduction into the College. The 
elective courses, given only in the fourth year, are half-courses of 125 
hours, occupying the entire day for one month (the all-day plan) or the 
forenoons or afternoons for two months (the half-day plan). Eight half- 
courses are necessary to satisfy the requirement of 1000 hours of work 
demanded in the fourth year. Electives in certain subjects are offered 
on the all-day plan, in others on the half-day plan, and in many either 
plan may be chosen. Students who intend to become general practi- 
tioners are advised to elect certain subjects, and those interested in sur- 
gery, others, but no student will be allowed to devote his whole year to 
one subject without the consent of the head of the department concerned, 
and the Faculty reserves the right to modify the selection of the courses 
chosen by any student. This is but the second year that the plan has 
been in operation and it is too early to judge of its success, but there is 
no reason to believe that it will not prove successful. Medical instrue- 
tion in this country has undoubtedly been too much on the primary school 
plan, and the students have been lectured to and given text-book instruc- 
tion as if they were small children and incapable of exercising any judg- 
ment as to the relative value of the instruction they were receiving. With 
the idea that medical education consists chiefly in training in the use of 
methods, so that the student possessing the methods and the scientific 
training can become free and capable of independent thought and action, 
the power of election in studies was sure to come. It always has seemed 
rather curious to me that in this country the idea of freedom has so 
slowly penetrated into student life. The advances in this direction have 
not come from the demands of students, but have been thrust upon them. 
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Repeatedly have the students of American universities submitted to 
actions on the part of governing bodies without a murmur, which would 
have been resisted to the end, and properly resisted, in European univer- 
sities. Men between 18 and 26, the period when, if at any time, they 
can be guided by an ideal and act without thought for the morrow, seem 
perfectly content to be treated as little children. The electives have had 
one amusing feature in bringing complaints from some instructors that 
the students will not elect their courses. 

A new movement in the Medical School has been the creation of pro- 
fessorships in comparative medicine. Comparative anatomy, comparative 
physiology, and comparative pathology have each an endowed chair and 
some additional endowment for assistants and for expenses. These com- 
parative studies will serve a number of important purposes. In the crea- 
tion of these chairs there is no attempt and no purpose to duplicate the 
work of the University in Cambridge. In the study of disease we are carried 
far afield. Man is but one of the animals and the questions in disease 
could never be answered by its study in man alone. The cause of certain 
of the infectious diseases and the rational means of protection against 
them was ascertained first in diseases in animals, and in part without even 
reference to analogous diseases in man. The basis of our knowledge of 
-the part which insects play in the transmission of disease was given by 
the work of Theobald Smith on Texas fever. It is this knowledge which 
has enabled us successfully to combat such diseases as malaria and yel- 
low fever, and will probably enable us to overcome one of the most 
dreaded diseases of modern times, the fatal sleeping sickness of Africa 
which now threatens to render large areas of the continent uninhabitable 
for man. In the comparative and experimental study of disease observa- 
tions can be made with greater precision. In man we are able to make 
thorough studies on the terminal changes only which are produced by 
the disease, and the development of the changes and their relation to the 
cause are often a matter of conjecture. Moreover, there may be several 
factors contributing to the death of the individual, which are set in 
motion by a single cause and produce a complex interrelation. In the 
animal the course of the disease can be interrupted at any stage and by 
experiment the various factors can be studied singly. Up to the present 
time most of the questions to which answers are sought by the compara- 
tive and experimental study of disease have come from disease in man ; 
but of equal importance are the questions which come from the study of 
the natural diseases of animals. In going over recently the organs of mice 
derived from a large number of autopsies on these animals, I have been 
struck by the frequency of natural disease in them, and by the enormous 
variety of organic changes which are produced. Some of the lesions re- 
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peat conditions found in man, some are different, but all throw some light 
on the subject of disease. For this study we need as an essential part of 
our equipment an animal clinic where the diseases of animals can be 
studied with the thoroughness which is given to the study of disease in 
man. Not only will such a clinic serve an important part in the medical 
and surgical training of students, but it is further justified in that by hav- 
ing the most skilled treatment the lives of valuable animals may be saved. 

The descriptive gross anatomy of man is a completed subject. The 
facts are known. They may be presented in a variety of ways, but there 
is nothing new to be added. In the broad science of anatomy, however, 
the ultimate aim is to discover the general principles governing animal 
form under the operation of which growing parts take definite shape. 
In such study we must pass from the complex to the simple, from the com- 
plex tissues and organs to the cells which compose them, and from these 
to the forms which are composed of a single cell and which can be studied 
living and at close range. 

Professor Porter says of comparative physiology 


that it is the study of function in the living tissues of all forms of animals and of 
plants. At present the point of view of the comparative physiologists is hardly that 
of the comparative anatomist. The anatomist establishes an orderly progression in 
the development of structure. The physiologist has at present little ground for hope 
that a similar progression can be established for the development of function. The 
fundamental functions, for example contractility, are singularly alike in forms widely 
differing in structure. The comparison of the same function in different forms of 
life is however highly fruitful because such differences as do exist may throw light on 
the factors that occasion the transformation of energy and on the manner of that 
transformation. Indeed it is not too much to say that progress in biology and medi- 
cine depends most largely upon the study of many different forms. 

The comparative studies play an important part in connecting the 
divisions of medical science. Anatomy, physiology, and pathology as 
applied to man seem at first glance pretty widely separated from one 
another, but they meet in the field of comparative work. In the study 
of the cell it is impossible to separate the problems which concern the 
anatomist, the physiologist, and the pathologist. The laws governing 
cell growth and nutrition are of fundamental importance for all three 
disciplines. In pathology they are at the bottom of the problems of tis- 
sue regeneration and the development and growth of tumors. ‘They will 
serve furthermore in more closely affiliating us with our brethren across 
the Charles, and we need the touch of their shoulders. They are the 
larger and the stronger body. Their work does not bring them into such 
close contact with the world, with men and affairs as does ours. It is 
more easy for them to preserve their ideals, and between us there must 
be mutual understanding, sympathy, and help. 

In still another way has the Medical School made a wide departure 
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from the past. It has undertaken to do what it can in teaching the 
people. Nothing is of so much importance to the people as disease, in 
whose presence all else is insignificant. The mass of the people have no 
opportunity of acquiring correct information of the simplest facts con- 
cerning it. There has always been considerable hesitation on the part 
of the medical profession to give to the public information about disease. 
The best men have not written books so simply expressed and so freed 
from technicalities that the ordinary person can read understandingly. 
The public receives its information from inaccurate and often childish 
popular treatises, from the sensational and totally inaccurate advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, or from articles in the public press which are 
usually equally sensational and inaccurate. People have been led to be- 
lieve that there is some mystery about disease, and this belief has been 
carefully fostered by certain systems of pseudo-philosophy. The fact 
that it is only through disease that we usually become conscious of life 
has served by thrusting the problem of life before us to increase the mys- 
tery. With the essential nature of life we have nothing todo. We can 
in all ways and by all methods investigate the phenomena of living things, 
and disease is but the phenomena manifested by living things when these 
are placed under conditions other than the usual. To this ignorance of 
disease is due the resistance of the public to the enforcement of sanitary 
rules. There are few things which do more harm than the much adver- 
tised remedies for diseases. The public has no means of judging of the 
efficacy of the remedies advertised, no means of knowing the harm which 
they produce. The most elementary acquaintance with the natural his- 
tory of diseases would show the rarity with which disease can be cured 
by the administration of drugs. Those guiding the present movement 
against tuberculosis wisely considered the education of the people as the 
most important measure. The people have been shown what this disease 
is, the cause and its mode of action, the changes produced in the body, 
and the reasonableness of the preventive measures which are based on 
knowledge. In this movement the people have given efficient assistance, 
both financially and by wise suggestions. 

On Saturday evenings and Sunday afternoons during the past winter 
public lectures have been given in one of the amphitheatres at the Med- 
ical School on a variety of medical subjects. The audiences have been 
large, in some cases exceeding the capacity of the large amphitheatres, 
and have shown great interest. All classes of the people are represented 
in them. I have never talked to a more appreciative and attentive audi- 
ence than in the two lectures I gave on the nature of disease. Next 
year there will be given, in addition to the lectures, demonstrations of 
disease very similar in character to the demonstrations of tuberculosis 
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which have proved so successful. Single diseases will be considered 
separately, and the causes, the mode of infection, the lesions produced, 
the geographical distribution, the influences of age, race, and climate will 
all be considered. We expect in time to have the Warren Museum as 
much and as intelligently used by the public as is the Agassiz Museum 
at Cambridge. Such popular instruction, the lifting of the veil of mys- 
tery which has so long covered the face of disease, is a radical departure 
from the traditions of the past. 

The matter of post-graduate instruction in medicine is beset with dif- 
ficulties. We are feeling our way slowly, and as yet ino definite plan has 
been developed. Special courses have been given, chiefly at the hospitals, 
and some of these have been well attended. ‘The fees received have been 
paid to the instructor giving the course. Many of the courses offered 
have not been attended by numbers sufficient to remunerate the instructor 
giving it. The success of these courses is a matter of gradual develop- 
ment, and an instructor may become dissatisfied with the attendance and 
cease giving an excellent course before its popularity has been sufficiently 
tested. The demand is chiefly for low grade instruction. Men dissatis- 
fied with their progress in the profession, and recognizing their deficien- 
cies, wish to come here and learn the new things. Many of these men 
would not be admitted as regular students, owing to their lack of early 
training. They wish to obtain knowledge by automobile travel rather 
than by the painful way on foot; they seek not the training in method, so 
that they may develop further, but dogmatic instruction in the medical 
art. There is no doubt that this sort of instruction could be fostered, and 
that a large post-graduate school could be developed, but we have exam- 
ples of such success which should serve as warnings. No influence has 
been more deleterious to the University of Vienna than this sort of post- 
graduate teaching, the great ideals of the university have been lost, and it 
is ruled by the commercial spirit. These courses amount to tutoring, and 
do little real good either to the student or instructor. That instructor 
is most successful who presents a subject in a well-arranged, dogmatic 
manner, so that certain points can be easily memorized with but little 
exercise of the higher mental faculties. Such courses are given chiefly 
for the money which may be made out of them and do little good for 
the School except possibly to advertise it to some extent. The School 
receives no money from the courses, but pays out money to advertise 
them. Such courses should be tolerated, but not developed. In time 
they ought to disappear as the poorer medical schools are eliminated, and 
our own students better trained. It is possible that the best solution 
would be found in the establishment of the Privat-docent system of the 
German universities. Such Privat-docents are men who have opportun- 
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ities to teach, and who have shown their fitness by the work they have 
accomplished. Their sole remuneration comes from the fees which they 
receive. There is also some demand for a higher sort of post-graduate 
instruction by men who seek training in methods, and to the filling of this 
demand all of our resources should be applied. Such men can come 
either into the classes of the undergraduates in the School or into special 
classes. The present fourth year electives make ideal courses of this 
sort. The most welcome men are those who are well trained, and who 
want to do advanced and research work which will fit them to be teach- 
ers and investigators or well-trained clinicians. Courses suited to them 
represent the highest types. ‘They work for the development of the de- 
partments in which they are given and train the men from whom the 
future instructors must be chosen. 

We hope to develop in the Medical School post-graduate instruction of 
another sort. We have splendid laboratories, affording space, material, 
and apparatus for work. We expect to attract here students who 
have been trained in other branches of biology than medicine and in other 
sciences. We are more and more compelled to recognize the intimate 
relation which exists between medicine and other branches of science. 
Disease is nothing but life under conditions other than those which we 
regard as the normal or usual. Its study is brought into intimate rela- 
tions with zodlogy, embryology, botany, chemistry, and physics. In 
zodlogy, apart from the fact that abnormal conditions are found in all 
living things, and must be studied in connection with their life-history, 
there is a close relation in connection with the parasites which cannot be 
studied apart from their hosts. The changes which the parasite produces 
in the host are a part of the life-history of the parasite and must be 
studied in connection with it. In the laboratories of the Medical School 
we shall be able to provide material for such study. Moreover, there 
. will be found better opportunities for the study of human embryology, 
not only the normal but of those abnormal forms represented by mon- 
strosities and malformations. The study of these has been of service in 
throwing light on normal development, for they represent experiments 
performed by nature under conditions impossible of artificial imitation. 
There are few questions in medicine of greater importance than those 
relating to heredity. In the study of this there should be a closer rela- 
tion between those who see heredity as it affects man and those who study 
it experimentally ; the loss from the absence of this interrelation is mutual. 
In all zodlogy and in botany the study of the cell representing the unit of 
living things is fundamental. Under pathological conditions there are 
found forms of cells and variations in cell growth which do not occur 
under ordinary conditions. 
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The time has happily passed when descriptive botany was considered 
an essential part of the medical man’s equipment, and that he should be 
able to name and classify a large number of plants producing substances 
of unpleasant taste or poisonous properties which were used or misused in 
the treatment of disease. It is chiefly in the cryptogamic division that 
botany now finds its relation to medicine. With the recognition that 
certain fungi played an important part in the causation of disease, the 
study of fungi was taken up by medical men and has become a special 
field of medical science. In this study there has been very little assist- 
ance given by the botanists, who stood off and hooted at our classifica- 
tions, our methods of study, and the conceptions which were formed. 
Although our gains in the knowledge of the fungi have come chiefly from 
the work of medical men, there is every reason to believe that the gain 
would have been much greater with more perfect codperation of the eryp- 
togamic botanists. In the Medical School it is probable that better 
opportunity can be given for the study of the parasitic fungi than can 
be found elsewhere. 

In chemistry a close union must be maintained between theoretical and 
physiological and pathological chemistry. In pathological chemistry we 
have had little or no assistance from the chemists except in the way of 
criticism, which was not usually of the kind that helps. Here again it 
has been necessary for medical men, often with no special training in 
chemistry, to go ahead, using new methods which were foreign to those 
of chemistry and attacking the problems presented to them by disease in 
an entirely novel manner, They have had to work with substances which 
were invisible, which could not be separated from a number of substances 
of very similar properties, and which could be recognized by their effects 
only. In this new chemistry the study has been of living instead of dead 
things, and the guinea-pig has been substituted for the test-tube. Many 
of the hypotheses advanced were no doubt crude from the chemists’ point 
of view, but it is difficult to find in science any hypothesis which has been 
more fruitful in producing gains to knowledge than the Ehrlich hypothesis 
of chemical immunity. Progress in medicine is probably more dependent 
now on chemistry than on any other science, and no men will be more wel- 
come in the Medical School than those who with thorough training in 
chemistry wish to work on the problems in chemistry coming from normal 
and abnormal living things. It is probable that greater advance is to be 
expected from those who combine thorough training in methods and per- 
fectly open minds. 

In physics the relation with medicine exists but is not so obvious. Many 
of the methods used in medicine are those of physics, and are used with 
little knowledge of their underlying principles. The problems of the 
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structure of living matter concern the physicist as much as the chemist. 
We want men trained in the methods of science to attack the problems of 
disease, and though probably the most is to be gained from the work of 
those who have gained a wider point of view from medical study, much 
can be expected from those who bring to the work more open minds and 
a wider comparison. 

I have spoken only incidentally of research; this is because the idea is 
so dominant in medical science that it hardly seems necessary to express 
it. Research in the sciences is the investigation of the unknown by the 
methods of science. In disease, in the phenomena of normal life, we 
come upon the unknown at every point. Every autopsy which is pro- 
perly made involves research. If the idea of the autopsy is solely to name 
and classify certain changes which may be found in the body there is no 
research. But the true idea of the autopsy is the investigation of the 
effects produced in that individual by the exciting cause. .In an infec- 
tious disease this means the organism, its virulence, its mode of entrance, 
the primary lesion, and the tissue reactions to the organism, the second- 
ary reactions (how and when produced), the presence and the effect of 
older lesions. It involves careful bacteriological investigation, careful 
cell study, and the use of a variety of methods. Questions always arise 
which can be answered only by long investigation, by the formation of 
hypotheses, by experimentation. The same thing is true of the clinical 
investigation of disease. There again we have to study the reaction of 
the individual to the cause of the disease, and this always involves the 
investigation of the unknown. The greatest progress will be made in 
medicine when we have the full recognition of this principle, and the 
greatest success of the practitioner in the care and treatment of disease 
has been and will continue to be associated with conscious or unconscious 
research. The chief value to the student of the two years of laboratory 
work which precedes clinical studies is the constant drill he is given there 
in study and investigation by scientific methods. It is true he learns in 
a general way the most common lesions of disease and the general course 
of disease in the body, and is practised in methods which he must use in 
studying disease in the living; but if he has not acquired the scientific spirit 
of research his work will have been largely in vain. I think we must 
abandon the idea that research is a special discipline. The research 
which leads to a contribution to knowledge involving new methods of in- 
vestigation and forming a stepping-stone from which a new advance can 
be made is rare. There are the few great spirits in the world who have 
done and who are doing such work, but most of us must be content with 
patient honest work, being sure that it is in the right direction, glad when 
we can add even a slight fraction to knowledge or when we can help 
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others to do so, We may feel a reasonable confidence that tne combina- 
tion of the scientific spirit, opportunity, and material will surely lead to 
increase of knowledge. It seems to me that we take a lower view of 
research when we think of it as stimulated by ambition either of the indi- 
vidual or the institution. That produces a feverish sort of research 
accompanied by the disorders of fever in the individual or institution. 
I believe that research will advance better in connection with teaching 
than without. It is no disadvantage for even the greatest investigator to 
teach ; his influence is more extended and his powers are increased through 
his students. How many examples in the German universities have we 
of men whose influence has extended chiefly through the students they 
have taught. 

I cannot close without saying that I have perfect faith in our future 
progress, and that the Harvard Medical School will become possibly the 
most important branch of the University ; that faith is based on the fact 
that we have now in the Medical School a sense of our responsibility, an 
enthusiastic spirit, unrivaled opportunities for teaching and research, and 
also, as I firmly believe, the support and confidence of the people. 

W. T. Councilman, h ’99. 





THE MUSEUM WHICH AGASSIZ FOUNDED.! 


I wELL remember, before entering College, having spent considerable 
time in a disreputable-looking shanty built on piles near the Brighton 
Bridge on the “ Marsh,” where now stands the Weld Boathouse. That 
building then contained alcoholic specimens, which, with a mass of mate- 
rial stored in the cellar of Harvard Hall and a few outlying specimens 
occupying every available inch of space at his disposal, formed the Natural 
History collection of Professor Agassiz. 

In 1850 a large part of the collection was transferred to the upper 
story of a small wooden building which still stands upon Holmes Field, 
known as Zodlogical Hall; on the same floor were the laboratories, the 
lecture-room being the large lecture-room of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. 

No building on the College grounds has been put to so many uses or 
has migrated so often. Originally occupying a part of the site of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, it was devoted to zodlogy and engineering — 
subsequently to zodlogy alone. It next became a club-house for the 


1 The following account of the origin and growth of the Harvard University 
Museum was given by Mr. Alexander Agassiz, its Director, at the opening of the 
Geological Section, June 12, 1902. — Ep. 
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assistants of the Museum, having taken a temporary position where the 
Peabody Museum now stands; moved back to Holmes Field, it served 
as a hospital; it became the Hasty Pudding Club; it was the Athletic 
Building; and is now the Astronomical Building of the Undergraduate 
Department. 

In 1852 the care of this modest collection had outgrown the means of 
Professor Agassiz, and the late Samuel Eliot, then treasurer of Harvard 
College, raised by private subscription the sum of $12,000 to purchase 
the collection for the College. Then began what has been a most unique 
system of scientific financiering, and one which Professor Agassiz carried 
on as long as he lived. Each sum obtained was merely the lever by 
which an additional and usually a larger sum was secured. Those of 
us who can look back to the early days well remember the disappoint- 
ment at delays which so frequently seemed to make an end of his hopes 
of greater progress. His energy and his enthusiasm were unbounded. 
Regardless of all other claims, his sole aim was to establish at Harvard 
College a properly equipped Department of Natural History. When 
outside means failed him, he attempted by lectures, by keeping school, 
by writing, to earn the necessary funds to carry on his schemes. 

These makeshifts came to an end in 1858, when the Corporation made 
a small monthly allowance for the care of the collection, and in the same 
year Mr. Francis C. Gray left the sum of $50,000 to his nephew, Mr. 
William Gray, to establish a museum in connection with Harvard Col- 
lege or some other institution. But Professor Agassiz had greater plans; 
accustomed as he had been in his European career to appeal to Govern- 
ment for aid, he desired to make an appeal to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Contrary to the expectations of his friends and advisers, he 
succeeded, in 1859, in obtaining a State grant of $100,000, and at the 
same time over $71,000 was raised by private subscription to construct 
a fireproof building to receive and exhibit the collections thus far brought 
together by Professor Agassiz. 

The State thus became interested in the Museum, and in April, 1859, 
incorporated the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy with 
six ex-officio trustees to represent the State, and nine other trustees re- 
presenting the interests of Professor Agassiz, of Mr. F. C. Gray, and 
of the subscribers to the building; the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Governor Banks, being the president of the trustees. To Harvard College 
was given the scientific management of the Museum, and a museum 
faculty appointed by the President and Fellows has up to this day di- 
rected its scientific career. 

The College granted to the Museum the land it now occupies, which 
was rounded out by the purchase of adjoining lots to give it an opening 
on Oxford Street. 
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Articles of agreement were drawn up between the Trustees and Har- 
vard College, and in June, 1859, the cornerstone of the eastern part of 
the north wing of the Museum was laid by Governor Banks, who had 
taken an active part in obtaining the original grant from the State, and 
whose interest in the welfare of the Museum never flagged even after he 
ceased to be officially connected with it. Towards the end of 1859 the 
greater part of the collections was moved from Zodlogical Hall, and in 
May, 1860, the building was completed. In his first report we find Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, then established in the new building, directing the work 
of 19 pupils and assistants. Among them were Barnard, Clark, Cooke, 
Hyatt, Lyman, Ordway, Morse, Putnam, Shaler, Scudder, and Verrill. 
The resources at his command amounted to about $10,000 a year, and 
on this he depended to establish a Museum which should rival those of 
the Old World. Other pupils and assistants gradually joined this devoted 
band, and none appreciated better than Professor Agassiz the value of 
the services they rendered to the Museum. In one of his reports he 
speaks of their devotion to the institution as the principal factor of its rapid 
growth. Some of his earliest pupils and assistants are still connected with 
Harvard University as professors; others, scattered throughout the coun- 
try, occupy important and honorable positions on the educational staffs 
of other universities or museums. To mention all those of his pupils or 
assistants to whom the Museum is indebted would be to give the list of 
all the older of the most’ prominent specialists in Natural History of the 
country. 

Faithful to his former methods, he looked upon the State grant as 
available for the purchase of collections, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to him to have the trustees vote to fund that grant; the more so as 
a great part of it had been mortgaged to obtain important collections. It 
is pathetic and instructive to read the reports of the trustees where they 
attempt to reconcile the reckless enthusiasm of the Director of the Museum 
with their careful business methods. Resolution after resolution was passed 
to protect the trustees and check the expenditures of the curator. But 
it was a one-sided, friendly contest which invariably ended in the friends 
of the director helping him in his distress. Each year was but a step 
towards the execution of his original plan, and to-day there is but a 
small fraction left to be built of the Museum he had sketched out. 

The Legislature did not limit itself to the original grant made to the 
Museum: in 1861 an additional grant of $20,000 was made by 
the State for the benefit of the Museum. In 1864, in the midst of the 
Civil War, an appropriation of $10,000 was made for the publication of 
catalogues, three numbers of which were issued by the Museum and 
formed the nucleus of the quarto Memoirs of the institution, of which 24 
volumes have been printed. 
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In 1868 a further sum of $75,000 was granted by the State on condi- 
tion that the same amount should be raised by private subscription, and 
finally the appropriation of $50,000 by the Legislature as a part of the 
Memorial Fund shows the influence Professor Agassiz had exerted on 
the officials of the State. A similar instance of the interest taken by the 
public in his work was the subscription of 2500 persons to his “Con- 
tributions to the Natural History of the United States,” which I venture 
to say but a limited number ever read. 

In his report for 1867 Professor Agassiz sketched out a plan for the 
arrangement of a part of the northern wing of the Museum, dividing the 
space at his command into rooms for the systematic collections and for 
the faunal collections. But up to 1873 he found it impossible to carry 
out his views. Fresh material poured in from all directions, and all 
attempts at making an attractive public exhibit proved impracticable. 
The space was needed for storage, for laboratories, for lecture-rooms, 
and even the last did not escape encroachment for storage of special 
collections. 

The Museum was from its earliest days an educational institution. It 
was intended to contain what it now has, the laboratories, libraries, and 
lecture-rooms of the Natural History Department of the University. For 
in spite of its unfortunate name, “ Museum of Comparative Zodlogy,”’ 
which seemed to limit its scope, the original intention of the founder of 
the Museum was to include within its walls the different museums which 
to-day constitute the University Museum. In his report for 1868 he 
speaks of $500,000 as wanted to carry out such a plan. His collections 
contained, in addition to the zodlogical series, palms from Brazil, archaeo- 
logical collections from Europe, large collections of fossils, rocks, and 
minerals, and other material which makes up a general collection in 
Natural History. 

In 1867 the Museum was nothing but a huge storehouse for collec- 
tions, but the foundation had already been laid in directions in which 
the Museum has since become preéminent. The collection of fishes and 
of marine invertebrates had grown to be among the finest, and the assist- 
ants in many departments had become well-known naturalists. Professor 
Agassiz also called to his assistance eminent specialists like Mr. Anthony, 
Dr. Hagen, Lesquereux, Marcou, Dr. Steindachner, Mr. Wachsmuth, and 
Count Pourtalés, and the collection in their care soon became most im- 
portant. Pourtalés was then connected with the Coast Survey in charge 
of the material brought up in sounding and dredging, and carried on the 
marine investigations, the foundation of which had been laid by the expe- 
ditions of the Bibb and to Florida, made by Professor Agassiz under the 
auspices of the Coast Survey ; expeditions which it has been my good 
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fortune to continue and extend in connection with the United States 
Coast Survey and the United States Fish Commission. 

Professor Agassiz himself took part in a number of scientific expedi- 
tions. Among the first was his trip to Lake Superior, his expeditions to 
the West, his investigations along the coast of the Southern States, all of 
which supplied him with important material for the Museum collections. 
By far the most important of his journeys was the expedition to Brazil 
sent out by Mr. Nathaniel Thayer in 1865-66. 

Professor Agassiz, whose earliest scientific memoirs related to the 
fishes of Brazil, had been in correspondence with Dom Pedro the Sec- 
ond, from whom the Museum had received a large collection of Brazilian 
fishes. The Emperor welcomed the expedition most cordially, and placed 
every possible facility at its disposal. The members of the expedition 
were guests of the nation during their stay in Brazil. Steamers were 
ready to take them up the Amazon, and everywhere local authorities 
supplied the needed transportation, men, and material. The collections 
sent to the Museum added immensely to its value, especially the collection 
of fishes from the Amazon, which is unique for the number of specimens 
and species it contains. The mass of new material was so great that 
the assistants left at the Museum found it difficult to keep pace with the 
influx of specimens. 

Professor Agassiz, when making his tenth annual report, reviewed the 
progress of the Museum with great satisfaction. He had just received 
$25,000 from the second State grant, and a similar sum from his friends 
gave him $50,000 for immediate use. In that report he dwelt upon the 
necessity of publishing promptly the work of the Museum assistants, and 
enumerated with satisfaction the number of his pupils who had been 
named to important positions as teachers in every part of the country. 
The educational interests of the Museum were constantly kept in view. 
Professor Agassiz and his assistants gave regular instruction to under- 
graduates and graduates of the College. Special students were admitted. 
Public lectures to teachers were introduced at the Museum, and he and 
his assistants delivered the first University lectures. During 1870 and 
1871 little was done beyond the routine work of the Museum. Failing 
health greatly interfered with his usual activity, and he looked forward 
on his return from a journey to California through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to renewed work in properly housing part of the collections in 
the addition to the Museum then in progress. In December, 1872, he 
left in the Coast Survey steamer Hassler, hoping on his way to San 
Francisco to carry on extensive dredging operations. Thanks to the 
generosity of his friends, he was able to fit out the vessel for making 
extensive collections. Unfortunately, the mechanical outfit of the Hassler 
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for deep-sea work proved defective, and dredging operations were limited 
to shallow depths, —a great disappointment to him and to Pourtales, his 
chief assistant. On his return from the Hassler Expedition, he was 
overwhelmed with work relating to the Anderson School at Penikese, for 
which he had received $50,000 and the island of Penikese, from Mr. 
John Anderson of New York. This school he considered the Marine 
Laboratory of the Museum. Financially and geographically a failure, it 
was short-lived, the second year of its existence being also the last, all at- 
tempts to interest the universities of the country in its maintenance having 
failed. The pioneer of marine laboratories, it came to an end, but it has 
been succeeded by a number of establishments with similar aims. From 
one of his friends he received in May, 1873, $100,000, and in addition 
to this nearly $50,000 from other sources, — yet the collections he had 
purchased and the expenditures he had incurred at the Museum left him 
$40,000 in debt before the end of the year. 

At the beginning of 1874 the Museum passed into the hands of his 
successors, and was managed by a committee of the trustees. They found 
four fifths of the north wing of the Museum finished. Of this the original 
section was crowded to the utmost, and the Museum had an annual income 
of about $10,000. The prospects of the Museum were not flattering, and it 
seemed as if it would share the fate of so many great enterprises and die 
with the founder. But the State and citizens of Massachusetts thought 
otherwise; in less than a year over $300,000 was collected as a memorial 
fund to complete the work left unfinished. Two of the subscriptions are 
of special interest, that of more than 86,000 teachers and pupils from 17 
States, amounting to over $9000, and that of $1215 from 1233 employees 
of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company at a time when there were not 
more than 1400 men at the mine. The addition of the Sturgis-Hooper 
professorship to the staff of the Museum marked a period of great activity 
in the Geological Department. Professor Whitney’s devotion to the in- 
terests of the professorship was unbounded, and he left the highest standard 
of scientific work as a model to his successor. His library forms the 
principal part of the geological library of the Museum, the nucleus of 
which consisted of the Koninck Library and that of Professor Agassiz, 
and is rapidly increasing. 

Fortunately, the Memorial Fund was invested, and from other sources 
the Museum rapidly expanded, so that in 1882 the northwest corner 
piece was finished. It then became possible to give the instructors in 
zoblogy and geology adequate quarters ; convenient laboratories, libraries, 
and lecture-rooms were now available for the instruction in Natural His- 
tory, and ample room for carrying out the arrangements of the Collec- 
tion for exhibition. Little by little the vast material was put in order in 
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the storage-rooms and work-rooms of the assistants, and a goodly part of 
the Museum projected in 1859 was finished. 

From 1886 to the present day the University Museum. grew rapidly ; 
thanks to the efforts of Professor Goodale a sum sufficient for the erection 
of the central section of the facade of the Museum was secured for the 
Botanical Museum. Already in 1866 the south wing at the Museum 
had been assigned to the Peabody Museum, for the establishment of 
which the late George Peabody had given $150,000, and such archaeo- 
logical collections as belonged to the Zodlogical Museum were transferred 
to it. 

The gap in the Museum Building, between the zodlogical laboratories 
and the Botanical Department, was closed, in 1887, by a section devoted 
mainly to the Geological Department. In 1889 the section devoted to the 
Mineralogical Department was erected by Professor Cooke in accordance 
with the general plans of the University Museum, and there the oldest 
collection of the University is now placed. Finally, in 1901, the south- 
west corner piece of the Museum, completing the Oxford Street facade, 
was transferred to the Geological Department of Harvard University. 
So that 42 years after its foundation a great museum was finally erected, 
thanks to the persistence and codperation of the different natural history 
departments, — a museum in which the claims of the public, of the stu- 
dent, and of the investigator are equally recognized. All it lacks for its 
completion is the building of a section of the south wing, which has been 
assigned to the Peabody Museum. 

The Natural History Departments are now conveniently housed. Ex- 
cellent laboratories exist for zodlogy, geology, botany, and archaeology, 
and a number of professors and assistants give instruction in these sub- 
jects, and superintend the laboratories. A closer relationship has existed 
between the Museum and the University since 1876 (when the State 
assigned all the rights of its trustees to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College) than could exist when the Museum was considered as 
a State institution. 

But the duties of the Museum to the public were not forgotten. With 
the completion of the south wing, there will be open to the public inter- 
esting collections in’ zodlogy, geology, mineralogy, botany, and archaeo- 
logy. One floor and its galleries are devoted to this purpose; in the 
opinion of the curators the exhibit will contain all that the public cares 
to see in such collections, and the student will find all he needs in what 
is accessible to him. The floor space of our public rooms is of course 
small compared to that of the great museums, yet it covers an area of 
over one and a half acres. On the upper and lower floors and in the 
basement are found storage-rooms and work-rooms, occupied by the 
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assistants of the Museum. These rooms contain our archives, the mate- 
rial used in research, the collections made during the explorations of our 
professors and assistants. Their scientific activity is best shown by the 
publications that have been issued since 1873. No less than 35 octavo 
volumes of the Bulletin and 25 quarto volumes of Memoirs have been 
published. This compares favorably with the publications of many scien- 
tific societies of first rank. In fact the publications of the Museum 
have given it a unique position among the institutions of its kind. The 
usefulness of the Museum would be vastly increased were it possible 
to allow to our professors and assistants more time to devote to research. 
To do this the Museum need not expand; on the contrary it should 
strictly limit its field to its functions of a university museum. It should 
not go out of its way to accumulate vast collections merely for the sake 
of owning more material. Its acquisitions should fill some existing gap 
or provide material for some investigation. It should aim to give its 
professors and assistants ample facilities for work and publication in 
their chosen field, and should avoid overwhelming them with routine 
work. 

The University Museum Building, as it stands to-day with its collec- 
tions and libraries, represents an outlay of more than a million and 
a quarter, with invested funds of about $900,000. But to enable the 
University to continue to hold the position it has reached in its Natural 
History Departments is not an easy task. Each one of the component 
museums needs for its ordinary development nearly as great an annual 
income as is now available for the whole Museum, excepting the salaries 
paid by the University for instruction by the professors and assistants 
at the Museum, which amount to a larger sum than the annual income 
of the Museum proper. An increase in the teaching staff would relieve 
the professors of much of their drudgery, and, with a larger income, the 
Museum could send out interesting expeditions and supply facilities for 
research which are now beyond its means, and which a University should 
be able to give its professors, if they are to hold their place in the eager 
scientific competition of to-day. 

In all the fields of natural history the problems are endless which can 
only be settled by an examination of extensive material. While study in 
the field is an important element in Geology, Paleontology, Botany, 
Zodlogy, Anthropology, comparative studies can only be carried on suc- 
cessfully when based on well-selected collections. Questions relating to 
geographical distribution on land and in the sea, to variation, and to the 
succession of animal life in geological times, to the structure of rocks, of 
meteorites, the whole of systematic Botany and Zodlogy, the past history 
of the human race, —these are a few of the subjects interesting to the 
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naturalist, and which require collections intelligently made, and it should 
be the part of a university museum to gather such materials within its 
walls, This will naturally develop specialists who easily become extremely 
learned in their limited fields, often far more than those who have ob- 
tained a wide grasp of the whole subject, and whose researches after all 
form the basis of all sound theories. To show what has been done in 
that direction, I may state that during the past 17 years $350,000 has 
been expended for explorations and expeditions. The growth of the 
Museum has been slow but regular; it cannot compare, it is true, for 
rapidity of erection, or for magnificence, with the great national or 
metropolitan museums of the country, but as a university museum it 
occupies a field peculiarly its own. To me who have been connected 
with the Museum since its earliest days, it is a great satisfaction to find 
myself the Director of the University Museum as it now stands, to-day, 
even if this honor comes to me at a time when I had hoped to remain 
Director Emeritus of its oldest Museum. Knowing the immense strides 
which have taken place in the last 20 years, it is not too much to expect 
that an institution which has had so healthy a growth as the University 
Museum should find in the community the support it now needs in its 
maturity. My only wish is, that during my administration as director, 
I may see, in these days of colossal undertakings, as great a scientific 
and material development of the University Museum as I have witnessed 
up to the present time. Alexander Agassiz, ’55. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ, TEACHER. 


TuE phrase adopted as the title of this article begins his simple Will. 
Agassiz was likewise an investigator, a director of research, and the 
founder of a great museum. He really was four men in one. Without 
detracting from the extent and value of the three other elements of his 
intense and composite American life, from his first course of lectures 
before the Lowell Institute in 1846 to the inauguration of the Anderson 
Summer School of Natural History at Penikese Island, July 7, 1873, 
and his address before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
twelve days before his untimely death on Dec. 14, 1873, Agassiz was 
preéminently a teacher. He taught his assistants; he taught the teach- 
ers in the public schools; he taught college students; he taught the pub- 
lic, and the common people heard him gladly. His unparalleled achieve- 
ments as an instructor are thus chronicled by his wife: 

“A teacher in the widest sense, he sought and found his pupils in 
every class. But in America for the first time did he come into contact 
with the general mass of the people on this common ground, and it influ- 
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enced strongly his final resolve to remain in this country. Indeed the 
secret of his greatest power was to be found in the sympathetic, human 
side of his character. Out of his broad humanity grew the genial personal 
influence, by which he awakened the enthusiasm of his audiences for 
unwonted themes, inspired his students to disinterested services like his 
own, delighted children in the school-room, and won the cordial interest 
as well as the codperation in the higher aims of science, of all classes, 
whether rich or poor.” 

As a general statement the foregoing could not be improved. But the 
invitation to prepare this article contained a suggestion of particularity 
with which it is possible for me to comply.1_ The courses given by 
Agassiz on Zotlogy and Geology were attended by me during the three 
years (1859-62) of my pupilage with Jeffries Wyman, and the two 
years (1866-68) in which I was the assistant of Agassiz himself. Natu- 
rally, and also for special reasons, the deepest impression was made by 
the first and the last of these courses. With the former the charm of 
novelty intensified the great, indeed indescribable, charm of the speaker. 
No topic was to me so important as the general problem of animal life, 
and no expositor could compare with Agassiz. As an outlet for my 
enthusiasm each discourse was repeated, to the best of my ability, for the 
benefit of my companion, James Herbert Morse, ’63, on the daily four- 
mile walk between Cambridge and our Brookline home. So sure was I 
that all the statements of Agassiz were correct and all his conclusions 
sound, that any doubts or criticisms upon the part of my acute and un- 
prejudiced friend shocked me as a reprehensible compound of heresy and 
lése-majesté. 

The last course that I heard from Agassiz in Cambridge began on Oct. 
23, 1867, and closed on Jan. 11, 1868. It was memorable for him and 
for me. At the outset he announced that some progress had been made 
in the University toward the adoption of an elective system for the stu- 
dents, and that he proposed to apply the principle to his own instruc- 
tion and should devote the entire course of 21 lectures to the Selachians 
(sharks and rays), a group in which he had been deeply interested for 
many years and upon which he was then preparing a volume. This lim- 
itation to a favorite topic inspired him to unusual energy and eloquence. 
My notes are quite full, but I now wish the lectures had been reported 
verbatim. This course was signalized also by two special innovations, 
viz. the exhibition of living fish and the free use of museum specimens. 
That, so far as possible, all biologic instruction should be objective was 


1 Not only have I preserved all the letters from Agassiz, the first dated Sept. 
4, 1866, and the last Nov. 25, 1878, but also my diaries in which are recorded all sig- 
nificant incidents and conversations from my first introduction in 1856 to the last 
interview, Sept. 5, 1873. 
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with Agassiz an educational dogma, and upon several notable occasions 
its validity had been demonstrated under very unfavorable conditions. 
Yet, during the five years of my attendance upon his lectures, they were 
seldom illustrated otherwise than by his ready and graphic blackboard 
drawings. The simple fact was that the intervals between his lectures 
were so crowded with multifarious, pressing, and never-ending demands 
upon his time and strength that he could seldom determine upon the pre- 
cise subject long enough in advance for him, or any one else, to bring 
together the desirable specimens or even charts. The second lecture of 
the course already mentioned is characterized in my diary as “ splendid,” 
and as “for the first time illustrated with many specimens.” At one of 
the later lectures, after speaking about 15 minutes, he invited his hearers 
to examine living salmon embryos under his direction at one table, and 
living shark embryos under mine at another. 

Like those of Wyman, the courses given by Agassiz were Senior elect- 
ives. I never heard of any examination upon them; nor is it easy to 
imagine Agassiz as preparing a syllabus or formulating or correcting an 
examination-paper. His personality and the invariable attendance of 
teachers and other adults precluded the necessity of disciplinary meas- 
ures. But his attitude toward student misconduct was clearly shown in 
an incident recorded by me elsewhere.! The method pursued by Agassiz 
with his laboratory students has been described by Scudder.? Although 
I was to prepare specimens at his personal expense, a somewhat similar 
test was applied. He placed before me a dozen young “ acanths ” (dog- 
fish sharks) telling me to find out what I could about them. After three 
days he gave me other specimens, saying, ‘“‘ When you go back to the 
little sharks you will know more about them than if you kept on with 
them now”; meaning, I suppose, that I should then have gained a better 
perspective. 

Although, as I recall upon several occasions, Agassiz could express 
his views delightfully and impressively to a single auditor, his eminently 
social nature and his lifelong habit rendered it easier for him to address 
a group of interested listeners. The following incident does not seem 
to have been recorded in my diary, but it is distinctly remembered. 
During the publication of the “ Journey in Brazil,” a French translation 


was made by M. Felix Vogeli. With this the publishers desired to incor- 


porate a chapter giving the latest views of Agassiz upon Classification 
and Evolution. In vain was he besought to write it. He hated writing, 
and was too busy. At last, in desperation, M. Vogeli came to the Museum 


1 “ Agassiz at Penikese,” American Naturalist, March, 1898, p. 194. 
2 Every Saturday, vol. 16, pp. 369-370. Reproduced in Marcou’s Life, Letters and 
Works of Agassiz, vol. 2, p. 94. 
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with Mrs. Agassiz, and together they persuaded the Professor to dictate 
the required matter in the form of a lecture. For this, however, an 
audience was indispensable. The exigency was explained to the Museum 
staff; we assembled in the lecture-room and the discourse began. To the 
dismay of some of us it proved to be in French, but we tried to look as 
if we comprehended it all. 

Agassiz handled all specimens with greatest care and naturally had 
little patience with clumsiness ; the following incident illustrates both his 
kindly spirit and his self-restraint. At one of the lectures he had handed 
down for inspection a very rare and costly fossil, from the coal measures 
I think ; including the matrix, it had about the size and shape of the palm of 
the hand. He cautioned us not to drop it. When it had reached about the 
middle of the audience a crash was heard. The precious thing had been 
dropped by a new and somewhat uncouth assistant whom we will call Dr. 
X. He hastily gathered up the pieces and rushed out of the room. For 
a few seconds Agassiz stood as if himself petrified; then, without even 
an “ Excuse me,” he vanished by thesame door. Presently he returned, 
flushed, gazing ruefully at the fragments in his hand, covered with muci- 
lage or liquid glue. After a pause, during which those who knew him 
. not awaited an explosive denunciation of gaucherie, Agassiz said quietly, 
“In Natural History it is not enough to know how to study specimens; 
it is also necessary to know how to handle them,” and then proceeded 
with his lecture. 

His helpful attitude toward prospective teachers was exhibited in the 
following incidents. After my appointment to Cornell University in 
October, 1867, he arranged for me to give a course of six “ University 
Lectures,” and warned me to prepare for them carefully because he 
should give me a “raking down.” He attended them all (at what in- 
terruption of his own work I realize better now) and discussed them and 
my methods very frankly with me. Omitting the commendations, the 
following comments may be useful to other professorial tyros: 1. The 
main question or thesis should be stated clearly and concisely at the out- 
set, without compelling the hearer to perform all the mental operations 
that have led the speaker to his own standpoint. 2. In dealing with the 
history of a subject the value of each successive contribution should be 
estimated in the light of the knowledge at the period, not of that at the 
present time. 

A year later, while at Ithaca, he attended several of my lectures upon 
physiology, although they broke up his forenoons and the subject did not 
interest him particularly. After one he expressed his approval of its 


1 He was one of the first group of non-resident lecturers at Cornell, made an ad- 
dress at the opening, and gave a course of 20 lectures upon Zodlogy. 
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simplicity and the absence of “ hifalutin,”! and advised me to counteract 
the effect of lecturing by investigation. Another lecture dealt with the 
structure and functions of the heart, for the illustration of which we had 
excellent charts and models, although not, at that time, any actual speci- 
mens. I believed that I had done very well, and accompanied him 
down the hill toward his hotel in the hope that he would say something 
complimentary. All he said was, “ After lecturing upon a subject I have 
found it a good plan to go to work and study it some more.” Then he 
began to talk of the glacial scratches upon a big rock that we passed. 
The justice of his criticism was equal to the delicacy of its conveyance. 
If I may permit myself to amplify it, he had himself perceived that in 
teaching there is a kind of intoxication as there is in research; for- 
tunately they are not only unlike but antagonistic and thus mutually cor- 
rective. No teacher is safe without occasional return to the earth of 
rigid and unbiased observation; no instructor of others can afford to 
abstain permanently from putting himself in the place of a learner from 
Nature herself. 

The following educational aphorisms were uttered upon various occa- 
sions and some have been published already. They should be known 
wherever science is taught. ‘It is much more important for a naturalist 
to understand the structure of a few animals than to command the whole 
field of scientific nomenclature.” ‘ Methods may determine the result.” 
“The only true scientific system must be one in which the thought, the 
intellectual structure, rises out of and is based upon facts.” “ He is lost, as 
an observer, who believes that he can, with impunity, affirm that for which 
he can adduce noevidence.” ‘There should be a little museum in every 
school-room.” ‘A physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle.” 
“‘ A laboratory of natural history is a sanctuary ; sooner than there would 
I tolerate improprieties in a church.” ‘Study Nature, not books.” 
“Have the courage to say, I do not know.” 

The fast-diminishing number of those that enjoyed the priceless privi- 
lege of gaining instruction direct from Agassiz need not be reminded of 
the obligation implied in the memorial lines of James Russell Lowell : 

“ He was a Teacher; why be grieved for him 
Whose living word still stimulates the air ? 


In endless file shalt loving scholars come, 
The glow of his transmitted touch to share.’’ 


Cornett University. Burt G. Wilder, s ’62. 
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1 This, the only approach to slang that I recall from his lips, doubtless referred to 
my introduction of a somewhat far-fetched quotation from Shakespeare in an address 
before the Harvard Natural History Society, reproduced in the American Naturalist, 
vol. i, p. 421; it was my first and last transgression of the kind. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On July 21, 1886, a self-appointed committee of graduates of the 
Harvard Law School, consisting of Darwin E. Ware, /’53, John C. 
Ropes, / 61, Henry W. Putnam, / ’72, Joseph B. Warner, / ’73, Louis 
D. Brandeis, 2 ’77, William Schofield, 2 ’83, and Winthrop H. Wade, 
1 ’84, started a movement for the organization of an Alumni Association 
of the Law School, and on August 9 of that year issued a printed cireu- 
lar, inviting the cobperation of all graduates and former members of the 
School in carrying out this object. The circular set forth that the gen- 
eral object of such an Association should be to bring together all those 
members of the legal profession, who were connected by the common 
bond of having made their preparation, or some part of their preparation, 
for the practice of the law, in the Harvard Law School, and to be the 
means of increasing the influence and usefulness of the School. Respond- 
ing cordially to this imvitation, about one hundred and fifty graduates 
and former members of the Law School met in Boston on Sept. 23, 1886, 
and took the preliminary steps for the organization of the Association. 
They adopted a Constitution, and voted to hold the first general meeting 
for the election of officers, and the approval of their work of organization, 
at Cambridge, on Nov. 5, 1886, upon the occasion of the celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding of Harvard College. 

Thus the Harvard Law School Association was born. It proved a 
lusty and progressive infant from the hour of its birth. Pursuant to the 
call of a committee on arrangements, of which Robert M. Morse, L. S. ’60, 
was chairman, about 400 loyal and enthusiastic graduates and former 
members of the School assembled at the Law School in Cambridge, on 
Nov. 5, 1886, enrolled themselves as members of the Association, adopted 
the most democratic constitution possible, and elected the following board 
of officers: J. C. Carter, 2 ’53, pres.; L. D. Brandeis, 2 ’77, sec. ; 
W. H. Wade, 784, treas.; council: J. M. Barker, L. S. 63; F. P. Gould- 
ing, L. S. 66, J. L. Thorndike, / ’68, T. H. Tyndale, L. S. ’68, P. A. 
Collins, 7 ’71, A. L. Huntington, 7 ’74, F. P. Fish, I. S. 76, S. B. 
Clarke, / 76, F. C. S. Bartlett, L. S. ’77, A. L. Lowell, 7 80, William 
Schofield, 7 ’83, Sherman Hoar, L. S. ’84. Of this board, President 
Carter and Councilors Barker, Goulding, Collins, Huntington, Bartlett, 
and Hoar have since died. 

The striking feature of the Constitution is embodied in that article 
which admits and welcomes to membership “ all graduates, all former 
members, and all present members of the Harvard Law School who have 
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been such for at least one academic year exclusive of Commencement 
Week,” and imposes only the modest annual due of one dollar upon each 
member, which may be commuted at any time by the payment of a life 
membership fee of $15 (afterwards reduced, with marked success, to 
$10). The Constitution declares the objects of the Association to be the 
advancement of the cause of legal education, the promotion of the inter- 
ests and usefulness of the Harvard Law School, and the promotion of 
mutual acquaintance and good fellowship among its members. 

At the close of the business meeting, which adopted this Constitution 
and elected the foregoing officers, the members marched to Sanders 
Theatre, and listened to an oration by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
1 ’66, then an associate justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and afterwards marched to the Hemenway Gymnasium to 
dinner, at which Mr. Carter, the newly elected President, presided, and 
interesting addresses were made by President Carter, 7 ’53, President 
C. W. Eliot, S. E. Sewall,2’20, Judge T. M. Cooley, A. R. Lawton, 
1’42, G. O. Shattuck, 2 ’54, J. C. Gray, 2 ’61, E. R. Hoar, 2 ’39, and 
F. W. Hackett, L. S.’66. Such was the happy christening following the 
auspicious birth of the Association. 

Immediately this vigorous infant began “to do things.” On April 1, 
1887, it issued a circular announcing a membership of 558, representing 
29 states and territories of the United States, and the Dominion of 
Canada, and the preparation of a catalogue, edited by John H. Arnold, 
the Librarian of the School, of all the students who had ever attended 
the Harvard Law School. This valuable work was then done for the 
first time in the history of the School, and has since been regularly issued 
every five years by the Law School at the same time with the Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue of the University. The unique features of this Catalogue 
are, that the addresses, as well as the names, of all graduates and for- 
mer students of the Law School are given, and three separate lists are 
printed, one by classes, one by geographical location, and one in alpha- 
betical order, serving as an index to the other two. The Council of the 
Association also printed and distributed to members a handsome Memo- 
rial Report of its Celebration of Nov. 5, 1886, including the oration of 
Judge Holmes and the addresses at the dinner. 

With a view to encouraging original work among the students of the 
School, the Association, on Nov. 19, 1887, appropriated from its income 
the sum of $100 as a prize for the best essay to be contributed by a mem- 
ber of the Law School on a subject selected by a Special Committee of 
the Council, and this prize was first awarded to Samuel Williston, Z ’88 
(now Weld Professor of Law in the School), for an essay on “The His- 
tory of the Law of Business Corporations prior to the Year 1800.” This 
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action led two years later to the generous offer of C. C. Beaman, L. S. ’65, 
of New York, to provide the sum of $100 per year for a term of five years, 
as an annual prize, under similar conditions to be prescribed by the 
Council. The winners of this Law School Association prize in subse- 
quent years were E. V. Abbot, / ’89, C. E. Shattuck, /’90, E. R. Thayer, 
1’91, and O. R. Mitchell, Z 93. 

The Council of the Association next turned its attention to increasing 
the resources of the Law School itself, and in the first annual report of the 
Treasurer, issued Jan. 2, 1888, announced a gift of $1000 to the Law 
School, subscribed by ten members of the Association for the purpose of 
increasing the instruction of the School in the subject of Constitutional 
Law for the academic year of 1888-89. The donors of this gift were 
President Carter, 7 ’53, W. G. Russell, 7 ’45, G. O. Shattuck, /’54, John 
Lowell, 7 45, George Putnam, /’58, William Minot, 7 ’40, R. M. Morse, 
L. S. 60, J. J. Storrow, L. S. 59, A. L. Lowell, 7 '80, and A. L. Hunt- 
ington, / ’74. 

On June 26, 1888, the Association met again in fraternal celebration 
in Cambridge, with Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, / ’64, of New York, as the 
Orator of the day, and President Carter, /’53, President C. W. Eliot, C. C. 
Beaman, L. S. ’65, G. O. Shattuck, 7’54, G. G. Crocker, /’66, A. G. Fox, 
1’71, and Alfred Hemenway, L. S. ’63, as speakers at the dinner which 
followed in Massachusetts Hall. A full stenographice report of the ora- 
tion and addresses at the dinner was printed in the Boston Post of the 
following day, and mailed to all members of the Association. 

The Association had now grown to a membership of 764, representing 
41 states and territories, and the Dominion of Canada. A year later 
(1889) the membership reached 816, and included representatives from 
the classes of 1830, 1831, 1833, 1835, and every other class from 1838 
to 1889, inclusive, while a year later still, on June 15, 1890, the total 
membership had mounted to 1390 members, representing 49 states and 
territories, the Dominion of Canada, and four foreign countries, and com- 
prising the names of nearly one half of the entire number of graduates and 
former students of the Law School then known to be living. By Jan. 1, 
1891, the membership increased to 1612; so that in a little more than 
four years since its birth the membership of the Association rose from 
558 to 1612, a growth of 288 per cent. This increase was largely due 
to the zeal and efforts of corresponding secretaries of the Association 
in 40 states and territories, and the Dominion of Canada, who had 
been appointed by the Council to represent and promote the interests of 
the Association in their respective localities. But this was not all. The 
third annual report, issued June 15, 1890, announced an anonymous gift 
of $600 from a member of the Association to defray the expense of 
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sending the Harvard Law Review for the year 1890-91 to all members 
of the Association not already subscribers, and to various public and law 
libraries, with the gratifying result of increasing the number of subscrib- 
ers to the Review from 500 to 820, and its reserve funds from $250 to 
$1250. This gift helped the Review forward on acareer of success and 
distinction which it has since uninterruptedly maintained and improved. 
The report also announced the generous gift from another member of the 
Association, of $1000 per year for a period of five years, to defray the 
expense of a Course of Instruction in Massachusetts Law, beginning with 
the academic year of 1890-91. 

With this record of accomplishment for the Law School, the Law 
Review, and itself, the Association once more met in Cambridge, on 
June 23, 1891. An oration in Sanders Theatre by George Tucker Bisp- 
ham, Professor of Equity Jurisprudence in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was followed by a dinner in Massachusetts Hall, attended by 
several hundred members of the Association, where interesting addresses 
were made by C. J. Bonaparte, / 74, the presiding officer of the day, 
President Eliot, Dean C. C. Langdell, 1’53, Prof. Jeremiah Smith, L. S. 
’61, O. D. Baker, J ’72, Albert Stickney, 7 ’62, G. O. Shattuck, 7 54, and 
F. W. Hackett, L. S. 66. As before, a full stenographic report of the 
oration and dinner addresses was printed in the Boston Post of the fol- 
lowing day, and mailed to all members of the Association. 

During this year (1891) the Council completed the publication and 
distribution of a handsome Catalogue of the members of the Association, 
containing an alphabetical list of its members, a list by classes, and a 
list arranged according to the states and cities or towns in which mem- 
bers resided, to which were added the Constitution and list of officers, 
and pictures of Dane Hall and Austin Hall, the old and new homes of 
the Harvard Law School. 

The Association also contributed from its funds during this year 
(1891) the sum of $609.25, towards the expense incurred by the Law 
School in publishing its second Quinquennial Catalogue, in return for 
which the names of all members of the Association in the geographical 
list of the Catalogue were printed in small capitals, a practice followed 
in all subsequent issues of the Catalogue, whereby the Association was 
henceforth relieved of the expense of printing and distributing a Cata- 
logue of its own. Thus the Law School made a substantial contribution 
towards the work of the Association in grateful acknowledgment of the 
work of the Association on its behalf. And in future issues of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue the Law School generously assumed the entire ex- 
pense, including that of a gratuitous distribution of the Catalogue to all 
members of the Association. 


— oo 
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On Jan. 1, 1892, five years after its organization, the Association num- 
bered 1661 members, representing every class from 1829 to 1891, inclu- 
sive (except the classes of 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1830), and 44 states 
and territories, Canada, and five foreign countries. Its life membership 
roll numbered 86, to be increased before the end of another year to 144. 
With all its expenses of the past five years paid, including its gifts to the 
Law School and the Law Review, the cost of its celebrations and the 
printing of its Memorial Reports and Catalogue, there remained in 
the treasury of the Association a balance of $1332.84. 

In the following year, 1893, the Council raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions from members and from students in the Law School the sum of 
$1517 for an oil portrait of Dean Langdell, which was painted by Mr. 
F. P. Vinton, and presented to the School as the gift of the Association. 
The portrait proved to be a striking likeness, as well as an artistic por- 
trait, of the Dean, and elicited much approval from the graduates of the 
School. That all members of the Association might be informed of, and 
interested in, this gift to the Law School, the portrait was reproduced 
in photogravure in the Harvard Law Review, and a copy sent to each 
member, at the expense of the Association. 

The Council during this year (1893) appropriated from its current 
income, and paid over to the Law School, the sum of $1000 to establish 
a Course in the Conflict of Laws for the academic year of 1893-94, and 
closed its financial year after these various disbursements with a surplus 
of $3461.63, of which the Life Membership Fund, now set apart and 
accounted for separately, amounted to $2806.20, and a total membership 
of 1684 members. 

The year 1895 (June 23) was marked by a distinguished event in the 
life and history of the Law School and the Association. Dean Langdell 
completed 25 years of service as Dean of the School, and the Association 
celebrated this memorable anniversary by the greatest meeting in its his- 
tory. Nearly 600 of its members gathered in Cambridge, to listen to a 
scholarly oration in Sanders Theatre by Sir Frederick Pollock, Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, and afterwards 
to dine together at the Hemenway Gymnasium, where addresses were 
made by President Carter, 7 53, Dean Langdell, 7 ’53, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Judge Horace Gray, / ’49, and Judge H. B. Brown, L. S. ’59, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Judge O. W. Holmes, / 66, of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, J. H. Choate, / 54, Hon. 
Sinichiro Kurino, / ’81, the Japanese Minister, President C. W. Eliot, C. 
J. Bonaparte, 7 ’74, Prof. W. A. Keener, J ’77, of the Columbia Law School 
of New York, and G. H. Wald,/’75. Responding to the toast given 
in his honor at this dinner, Dean Langdell gave a brief but memorable 
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account of his work at the School. (This address was printed in full on 
page 41 of the Magazine for September, 1895.) 

During this memorable year the prosperity of the Association advanced 
still further. The membership increased to 1863, the life membership 
to 432, and this in spite of the fact that during the year the names of 
199 members were dropped from the membership roll, who had paid no 
dues since 1891 or manifested any interest in the Association or its 
objects. The Treasury balance, even after paying the extraordinary ex- 
penses of the year, rose to $6691.03, of which the Life Membership 
Fund amounted to $5633.63. A year later the Life Membership Fund 
had reached the sum of $7056.11, while the unappropriated balance in 
the Treasury was $404.03. 

In 1896 the Association printed and distributed among its members 
a beautiful memorial Report of the Langdell Celebration, at a cost of 
$1361.58. This year (1896) marked the voluntary retirement from the 
presidency of the Association of J. C. Carter, / ’53, its first president, after 
a faithful and loyal service of ten years, and the election in his place of 
J. H. Choate, 7°54. 

The life of the Association, after its great celebration of 1895, was 
unmarked by any important or striking event for a period of nine years, 
but its numbers and vitality steadily increased, and the stream of its good 
work flowed quietly on. In 1898 it contributed to the Law School the 
sum of $600 to provide a course of lectures by Prof. A. V. Dicey of 
England, which were given at the Law School during the academic year 
of 1898-99, and it printed and distributed these lectures to all its mem- 
bers through the medium of the Harvard Law Review at a cost of $300.60. 
In 1902, through a committee of graduates of the Law School, it raised 
the sum of $1418.27 for an oil portrait of Prof. James B. Thayer, by 
Lockwood, which was formally presented to the School on the occasion 
of the celebration of 1904. As the cost of the portrait with the frame 
was $1575, the deficit of $156.73 was paid from the general funds of 
the Association. 

In 1904 (June 28) came another day of celebration and reunion by 
the members of the Association. From far and near they gathered in 
Cambridge to the number of nearly 500, and marching in procession 
to Sanders Theatre listened to an oration by the Secretary of War, 
W. H. Taft, on the Problem of the Philippines, and afterwards dined 
at the Harvard Union and listened to addresses by Chief Justice M. W. 
Fuller, L. S. ’55, of the Supreme Court of the United States, the newly 
elected president of the Association, Secretary Taft, President Eliot, 
Dean J. B. Ames, / ’72, Chief Justice M. P. Knowlton of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Richard Olney, / ’58, Baron Kentaro 
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Kaneko, 2 ’78, J. D. Long, L. S. 61, Judge F. J. Swayze, L. S. ’81, 
W. H. Rand, Z 91, and B. H. Lee, Z 88. 

A very handsome Report of this great meeting, the second largest and 
most successful in the history of the Association, containing the oration 
of Secretary Taft and the addresses at the dinner, was subsequently 
issued and distributed to members at a cost of $1404.88. The celebra- 
tion was accompanied by a very large increase in the membership of the 
Association, amounting to 480 annual members and 115 life members, 
thereby enabling the Association to meet without burden the extraordi- 
nary expenses of the occasion, without intrenching upon its steadily in- 
creasing Life Membership Fund. The Treasurer’s Report, presented in 
June, 1906, and including the expenses of the celebration of 1904, 
showed that the Association in the 20 years of its life had accumulated 
a life membership fund, never encroached upon, of $10,568.81, invested 
in mortgages and savings banks, with a balance of unappropriated income 
of $1282.24, while from a membership of 558 in April, 1887, a few 
months after its organization, it had grown in its 20th year (Feb. 14, 
1906) to a membership of 2158 (of which 737 are life members), repre- 
senting 40 per cent. of the roll of living graduates and former members 
of the Harvard Law School. In these 20 years it expended $7379.60 
for the current expenses of maintaining its organization and increasing 
its membership and prosperity, $5271.48 for its Memorial Celebrations, 
$4725.18 for printing and distributing its Catalogue and Memorial Re- 
ports, while out of its surplus income and the generous contributions of 
its members it was able to give to the Harvard Law School $7231 for 
lectures, for prizes, for the portraits of Dean Langdell and Professor 
Thayer, and $1649.15 to the Harvard Law Review to promote its cir- 
culation and success. 

On May 10, 1905, an important report was presented to the Council by 
a committee consisting of C. S. Rackemann, L. S. ’81, W. H. Wade, 7’84, 
and R. L. Raymond, / ’98, suggesting various uses of the surplus funds of 
the Association, which had accumulated during the past 19 years, for the 
benefit of the Law School, and after a full discussion of these various 
uses, the Council voted to invite Professors J. C. Gray and Jeremiah 
Smith to sit for their portraits, to be later presented by the Association 
to the Law School. Subsequently Mr. F. P. Vinton was invited to paint 
the portraits, and accepted the commission. He has already painted the 
portrait of Dean Langdell, now in the Law School. 

The Council further voted to equip and maintain a handsome and 
comfortable reading and lounging-room for the use of the students in the 
Law School, to occupy some part of the new addition to the School when 
it should be built, but action upon this gift was subsequently suspended 
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because of changes in the plans of the addition, which for the present 
would not admit of sufficient space being set aside for the reading-room 
contemplated. 

The following table shows the extraordinary growth of the Harvard 
Law School during the 20 years of the life of the Law School Associa- 
tion, and furnishes a most interesting commentary on the influence of 
the Association in “promoting the interests and usefulness of the Har- 
vard Law School.” 


GROWTH OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL IN TWENTY YEARS 








piciieids itnrater ee — of pence . 

lemic 0! nstruc- jof Courses ; 

Year Stud ntg | Zstruct-| tion per jof Instruc- Income Expenditures Surplus 

. ors Week tion 

1886-87 188 8 36 24 $37,918.51 $34,767.24 $2,850.38 
1887-88 225 6 35 21 45,521.60 36,639.61 8,291.19 
1888-89 225 7 35 19 45,714.15 38,851.27 6,525.86 
1889-90 262 7 35 19 52,454.55 40.260.62 12,193.93 
1890-91 285 9 39 21 57,038.34 45,402.46 11,635.88 
1891-92 370 9 41 22 69,392.04 51,077.90 18,314.14 
1892-93 405 11 50 23 78,027.42 61,671.69 16,355.73 
1893-94 367 11 48 26 73,398.38 59,732.05 13,666.33 
1894-95 413 10 50 28 83,534.17 66,487.47 27,046.70 
1895-96 475 10 46 26 89,725.97 65,636.00 24,089.97 
1896-97 490 ll 43 25 94,950.89 84,335.45 10,615.44 
1897-98 550 11 46 28 103,381.81 70,273.92 33,107.89 
1898-99 564 16 50 30 107,052.77 79,505.10 27,547.67 
1899-00 616 13 50 27 117,401.68 84,437.95 32,963.73 
1900-01 655 14 - 49 30 122,787.96 89,208.83 33,529.13 
1901-02 632 14 61 31 112,096.03 79,749.27 42,346.76 
1902-03 644 14 51 31 1125,519.00 91,968.04 33,550.96 
1903-04 743 16 46 29 141,030.23 92,268.63 48,761.60 
1904-05 766 16 45 29 1146,906.73 102,787.03 44,119.70 
1905-06 727 17 45 31 1265,200.24 99,521.62 165,678.62 


























1 Includes additions to capital account of $500 each in 1902-03 and 1904-05, also of $116,250 in 
1905-06. Exclusive of this sum, the receipts in 1905-06 are $148,970.24, and the surplus $49,448.62. 
Expenditures do not include payments on the new building. 

The present officers of the Association are: President: Hon. Melville 
W. Fuller, L. S. ’55, District of Columbia. Vice-presidents : Hon. Rich- 
ard Olney, 7 ’58, Massachusetts; Hon. H. B. Brown, L. S. ’59, District 
of Columbia; Albert Stickney, L. S. 62, New York; Hon. George Gray, 
L. S. 63, Delaware; Hon. Charles Matteson, L. S. ’63, Rhode Island ; 
Hon. S. E. Baldwin, L. S. ’63, Connecticut ; Hon. R. T. Lincoln, L. S. 65, 
Illinois; Hon. O. W. Holmes, 7 61, Massachusetts; J. S. Duncan, / ’70, 
Indiana; Hon. Samuel Fessenden, / ’70, Connecticut; A. E. Willson, 
L. S. ’70, Kentucky ; Hon. Jacob Klein, 7 ’71, Missouri ; Francis Rawle, 
L. S. ’71, Pennsylvania; Hon. H. C. Simms, L. S. ’72, West Virginia ; 
Hon. H. McD. Henry, / ’73, Nova Scotia; Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, / ’74, 
Maryland; J. B. Warner, / ’74, Massachusetts; Hon. W. A. Keener, 
1’77, New York; L. D. Brandeis, 7’77, Massachusetts; Hon. F. C. 
Lowell, L. S. 79, Massachusetts. Secretary: Robert L. Raymond, / ’98, 
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82 Devonshire St., Boston. Treasurer: Edmund K. Arnold, / ’98, 104 
Devonshire Building, Boston. Council: Term expires 1907, H. W. 
Putnam, / ’71, Boston; J. B. Warner, / ’73, Cambridge; L. D. Bran- 
deis, 277, Boston. Term expires 1908: A. G. Fox, /’71, New York ; 
William Rand, Jr., L. S.’91, New York; C. B. Barnes, Jr., L. S. 93, 
Boston. Term expires 1909: R. S. Gorham, L.S. ’88, Newton; W. H. 
Wade, / ’84, Boston; W. G. Thompson, / 91, Cambridge. Term ex- 
pires 1910: E. Q. Keasbey, / ’71, Newark, N. J.; F. W. Hackett, L. S. 
’66, Washington, D. C.; C. S. Rackemann, L. S. ’81, Boston. 
Winthrop H. Wade, ’81. 





SUBFRESHMAN LITERARY STYLISTS. 


STEVENSON, in his essay on “A College Magazine,” tells how he ap- 
plied himself to his “own private end,” which was how to learn to write. 
Though the average student of English composition has neither time nor 
inclination, perhaps, to follow the particular methods by which Stevenson 
sought this, he can follow the general method: Keep on writing. By 
this method he may hope, under wise guidance, to attain what Stevenson 
first attained: the power to express ideas in English which, in the words 
of the Harvard Catalogue, is not “ seriously faulty in spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, or division into paragraphs.” How well the student has at- 
tained this power is shown by a volunteer “ Report on the Examinations 
in English for Admission to Harvard College,” by C. N. Greenough, F. 
W. C. Hersey, and C. R. Nutter, Instructors in English at Harvard. 
Since 1897, when the last of the reports on the examination in English 
of the Committee on Rhetoric and Composition of the Board of Over- 
seers was issued, there has been no statement on this subject. Several 
years’ experience in reading entrance English examinations has im- 
pressed on these instructors the regularity with which candidates repeat 
certain elementary errors; and the object of this report is to put into the 
hands of teachers a number of these errors and to make some sugges- 
tions for preventing them. 

Primarily written for teachers, then, this report should be valuable to 
them in its suggestiveness. Still further, it will be of hardly less inter- 
est to parents who realize the importance of the power of expression in 
correct English. To every one, moreover, this report will furnish a 
fund of no little entertainment. 


‘*Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle, 


While his heart doth ache.”’ 
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A short review will sufficiently indicate its purpose. 

This purpose is, in brief, to show why many boys fail to pass the ex- 
amination, and therefore the report lays particular stress on the fact that 
“ability to write is indispensable and all but completely sufficient.” Ac- 
cordingly there is a systematic presentation of errors in grammar and 
rhetoric, total ignorance of any one of which is sufficient reason for 
failure. 

In the first place the quotations indicate that the elementary study of 
grammar is far too often neglected or slighted. The following examples 
illustrate the point : 
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“The child who just able to creep was attracted by the fire within whose glow re- 
flected on the snow through the open door.” 

‘*Macbeth’s bravery is seen in the way he defeated the Danes. And again when we 
hear Duncan compare Macbeth to Bellona’s bridegroom. Then, too, in the respect 
which the other characters hold him.” 

‘* Whereas the shapes of the people in the plays of Shakespeare, never loose their 
originality.” 

‘‘Her brothers, who were her companions meet a farmer he knowing where this 
Comus lives and leads them there.” 

‘** Antonio is direct, a little harsh, and yet his friendship for Bassanio and Bassanio’s 
love for him are characters that no one who has read the play cannot help from re- 
commending it with the highest praise.’’ 

‘“‘T think the way that Antonio stood by his friend and was ready to die if necessary 
for him, was a higher, nobler and greater man than ‘ Comus.’”’ 

‘* He succeeded to keep it secret.”’ 

‘*Macbeth was an able general, and did not have any traits to kill anyone.” 

‘* After a while their judgment on a certain book having become known, it would 
either give unbounded popularity or condemnation to the work.” 


Such imperfect command of grammar and idiom naturally implies a 
corresponding weakness in spelling and in the use of capital letters. In 
the long list of the most commonly misspelled words, the most amusingly 
original are these: Gaurdian Angle, writter, shepard, rythum, phamp- 
let, interlectual, feal, coenside, carear, alright, Adderson, Banco, Bods- 
wel, McCauley, Sir Josuar Renals, Physche, Physh, Pyche, Syche, 
Physyce, Psyce, and Physic. 

Bad grammar or incorrect spelling or improper punctuation is a suffi- 
cient reason for grading a book E. <A poor choice of words, on the 
other hand, which makes a harsh or slovenly style, though it may not 
result in failure, can hardly produce a C style. 

‘* Now I was enthused by the pleasure I found in ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ ” 

‘*Tmagine how severe a blow feels when your only amiability is abducted ir a man- 
ner as Jessica was taken.” 

“Tf any real good apology could be made for this first murder, all the others would 
fall in line.” 

‘In this way while reading, I came to read merely to notice the grammar.” 


‘*Shylock whetted his revenge to the kindling point.”’ 
‘* Shylock was so blinded by his thirst for revenge that he bit off his own nose.”’ 
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This choice of words may be poor, but when the words are combined 
into sentences they should not result in such inarticulate masses as the 
following : 


“That day a young lady asked a boon of the king, she desired Lancelot to combat 
for her and when Gareth asked permision for this undertaking it was willingly 
granted much to the disgust of the maiden, Laine.’’ 

‘The bearing of Antonio in the Trial Scene, is so beautiful that it seems rather 
above human, refusing to fawn and beg mercy of the revengeful Jew, he prefers to 
take his punishment and take it like a man.”’ 

“The Johnson Club was a club composed of such men as Johnson, Steele, Boswell, 
Goldsmith, Reynolds and others, the purpose of it was to get together at a quite social 
gathering and discuss literary topics, and this kind of thing was in those days as bene- 
ficial as the great libraries of to-day, because the best wits of the day gathered there 
and talked over the social conditions, that prevailed at that time, and the fact that 
Johnson was a member ought to be sufficient evidence for any one that it was a suc- 
cess, for nowhere in the history of the world, was there ever a greater conversationalist 
than he.” 

“Shylock did not show mercy ; but we all know that he was no gentleman, and be- 
cause he did not, is it any reason why Antonio and Bassanio should make themselves 
the cause of his destruction and finally death ? ”’ 

‘*The maiden wanders in the woods, and is tempted by the surrounding evils, and is 
led astray from the enchantress Comus, who offers her a drink, which if taken would 
change her into the form of an animal like unto her many converts whom she had 
foiled by the deluding liquor.” 

Besides these faults against unity, the report takes up faults against 
coherence, less easily eradicated, it is true, than those against unity. 
Yet if coherence is not well mastered, there may result such sentences as 
these : 

** Comus is about to force some julep which he has in a glass on their sister.” 

“* Godfrey Cass was called away from a nice time where his loved Nancy was to- 
gether with the doctor by Silas Marner who had found Godfrey’s daughter in his home 
instead of his gold.”’ 

“ Seott’s poems appeal to me, because they are quite probable, good rythum and 
sound plot.” 

“ The Club served to make them acquainted with one another also knit them to- 
gether closely and to punish each other’s faults.” 


In whole compositions there is clear evidence of little attempt to pre- 
vise or to revise the work. In some cases the faults are inseparately 
connected with the fact that the writer was defective in his information. 
Some of the answers are too meagre. It is not too much to expect that 
in fifteen minutes a boy shall write more than these : 


“The characters in Comus are very much unlike those in Shakspere’s plays. The 
mask, Comus, is nothing but a beautiful myth, where as Shakspere has plays which 
pertain to possible life, and the characters are nearer life than those in Comus.”’ 

‘*Some of the Characters in Comus are more like real characters than those in Shak- 
pere’s plays. Others are not as real,” 

“* The characters, The Lady and her too brothers are real; because the mask was 
written so that these real people should be the same characters both in life and the 
mask.” 

‘* As for Comus and the Spirit there could not be more unreal characters.” 
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Or that in twenty minutes a boy should not write an answer which, 
without regard to its other faults, deserves E for its substance. 


‘* Macbeth the villianous king of Scotland had a number of good traits, and often 
showed through his weak nature a rather tender heart.”’ 

‘*Tn battle Macbeth was indeed a brave man, and won great distinction for himself,”’ 

“ Although a murderer he showed great devotion toward his wife and children.” 

“The good traits of a person who has comitted such crimes as Macbeth did, are 
not likely to have their characters printed in a very pleasing light, although Macbeth 
no doubt had numerous good traits that we do not know about.” 


These examples illustrate pretty forcibly certain elementary errors in 
words and sentences and whole compositions, and further quotations are 
not necessary. Inaccuracy, however, produces results too striking to 
omit. Occasional errors of fact must be found in every examination 
book, and they are not necessarily fatal, but certainly astonishing state- 
ments like the following are dangerous : 


‘*T like Shakespeare very well, and have read most of his Waverley Novels.” 

‘* Addison’s first work was a poem in which he compared Wellington to the Gaurd- 
ian Angle, because of his ode on the Battle of Blenheim.” 

** Johnson’s Club was a set of literary men, of which Johnson was the leader. .. . 
Among those who were members, were Addison, Steele, Swift, Pope, Spencer, and 
others.” 

‘*In Addeson’s early life he was a great scholar, and wrote Latin poetry. He was 
a very smart man, but was easily embarressed. He was a whig. Being a very able 
man, the Whig party when they came in Power sent Addeson to france to study 
french. He stayed abrode about three years, visiting Italy, Germany, Endland. 
While traverling in Italy, it is supposed that he conceived the Idea to put the play of 
Cato upon the stage. At this period the plays were very smutty, and Addeson greatly 
improved them.” 

‘¢ Addeson when talking with his friends could speak eloquently but when he once 
tried to make a speech in Parliment, he was unable to say one word.”’ 

‘* Pope and Addeson were great friends, but they had a falling out, on account of 
Popes jealously. They never became intimate friends again while they lived.” 

‘* Addison passed his early life in the place in which he was born. It was situated 
a little way from Harvard College on what was then called Tory’s Row. He was 
educated by a private tutor, and, at the age of sixteen entered Harvard College. He 
had no rooms at the College, but lived at his own home. The beauty of the country 
around his place afforded him many topics for his books.” 


This brief review has necessarily omitted many things; but any one 
curious enough to know more can easily obtain a copy of the report by 
applying to the College Publication Office. It is intended for general dis- 
tribution. As a last selection, and to offset this mournful collection of 
mangled ideas, the following answer from among several creditable and 
well written will afford a welcome relief : 

‘¢ Whether or not we shall call Antonio and Bassanio gentlemen depends much on 
the two conceptions of the word — that is — the sixteenth and twentieth century con- 
ceptions. In Shakespeare’s day the requisites of gentlemanliness were somewhat dif- 
ferent than our own. It was held that a day laborer could not possibly be a gentle- 


man— his rough life, low birth, lack of education, want of so-called courtesy were 
things that could not be passed over. On the other hand unless a man were a sot, an 
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utterly depraved rake, or an out-and-out criminal, suavity, wealth, and a feeling and 
show of contempt and disgust for the masses were the outward and visible signs of 
gentility. At that time too, morals were at a lower ebb. As in the case of D’Ar- 
tagnan in the ‘ Three Musketeers’ a mistress was a most legitimate and even honor- 
able means of support, and to recoup a lost fortune by marriage not only a common 
but also the only sensible way. But to-day we feel different about those things. We 
know well clothes do not make the man, and that courtesy — the true kind — is as 
often found in cottages as palaces. ‘He married for money’ is not only a jest but a 
sneer and term of scorn. 

‘* Antonio was a product of his time. His attitude towards Shylock, even in seek- 
ing a favor, was rude and discourteous in the extreme. Furthermore, his attitude 
towards Bassanio’s marriage was much like that of the French syndicate that fianceers 
an international marrige. Bassanio also makes no bones of saying that tho he loves 
Portia truly he expects to restore his wasted patrimony by the ‘ conquest.’ 

‘*T suppose, however, those things are non-essentials in this case at least. Antonio 
is more than generous to Bassanio. Bassanio repays with love, and is acceptable to 
Portia, a thing which most of us would take as proof enough that he was a gentleman. 
It is certain that Shakespeare considered them so. He was guided by his time of life. 
Judged by his standards they were gentlemen. Let us so judge them.”’ 


From the contents of this report certain deductions may be drawn, and 
of these a few are obvious. 

In the first place, there are too often evident gaps in the study of 
English composition between the primary school, the grammar school, 
and the high school. The teacher in each school assumes — not unrea- 
sonably, were the conditions ideal—that he can build on a well-laid 
foundation. The high-school teacher, for example, feels that he can 
take for granted a knowledge of English grammar. But he should not 
take for granted a practical command of it. A considerable part of the 
first year he should spend in reviewing, supplementing, and enforcing the 
instruction given in the grammar schools in order that his own advanced 
instruction may not be in vain. Lack of continuity means inadequacy of 
education. 

‘Should a builder build a wall, and in that wall leave frequent gaps, 
Other builders, coming after, still would find them there, perhaps. 
So the teacher ever teaches what his pupils ought to know, 
Wondering why some other teacher did not teach them long ago. 
And professors, aeons later, looking backward through the gloom, 
Teach the alphabet and digits in the college lecture-room. 

Tired teacher! Ever teaching, ever by old lapses vexed, 

Pass thou on thy little failings to the failings of the next ! 

Onward, onward, ever onward! Hand the untaught lesson down, 
Thus the unlearned page of childhood stays unlearned of cap and gown. 
Yea! the last man on the planet shall not know some simple thing 
Just beeause Old Father Adam did not learn it gardening.”’ 





In the second place, too little emphasis seems laid by teachers on the 
principles of composition. Grammar, punctuation, spelling, are not in 
themselves the only end. The principles of Unity, Coherence, and Em- 
phasis must be taught to a certain extent if good composition is to follow. 
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Yet it is a fact that some Freshmen in Harvard have scarcely heard of 
these principles at school, and many have hardly more than a bowing 
acquaintance with them. The inadequacy of their elementary training 
was brought out this year in answer to specific questions on their study 
of English and of composition in school. It is not expected that a school- 
boy shall have much more than a correct style, and that can come only 
by an intelligent and thorough training in the principles of grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition. 

In the third place, teachers spend too much of the school year in teach- 
ing the books which are prescribed and too little in teaching the subject 
which those books illustrate. The result may be an increased ability (?) 
to appreciate other books, but too often it is a disgraceful, wretched 
inability to express the simplest ideas in correct English. How to use 
these prescribed books and to meet the admission requirements quoted 
from the catalogue is not a difficult problem, if it be remembered that 
composition is of the first importance and that an idea is of less value if 
it cannot be properly expressed. 

In conclusion, it may be said that criticism of the nature of the pre- 
scribed books is not to the point. Dry, repellant, unfruitful they may be, 
and not cultivating the “love of literature” that a better selection might 
cultivate, but their value, after all, will depend in no small part upon the 
personality and the individuality of the teacher, Certainly one conelu- 
sion remains: a more interesting list of prescribed books is not necessary 
to teach a boy when to use a comma or how to write a unified sentence. 


Charles R. Nutter, ’93. 
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For several months past there has been pending in the Massachusetts 
Legislature a bill providing for the taxation of college houses ayation of Col- 
and dormitories in which professors and instructors live. 1&¢ Property. 
In its original form the bill provided that “The exemption from taxation 
provided by clause third of section five of chapter twelve of the Revised 
Laws shall not extend to such real estate belonging to any college or 
university or scientific institution authorized to grant degrees as is occu- 
pied as a residence by an officer of instruction, administration or govern- 
ment of such college, university or scientific institution.” But on the 
third reading in the Senate, April 22, an important amendment was 
adopted to the effect that nothing contained in the bill “shall subject 
to taxation any building otherwise exempt of which less than one half 
in extent and value is occupied for any residential use or purpose by 
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such officer or officers; and provided, further, that in no event shall 
more than the portion of any building so occupied or a sum equal in 
value to such portion be taxed against the owner of said building under 
the provisions of this act.” On engrossment, moreover, a second amend- 
ment was adopted in the Senate to the effect that nothing contained 
in the bill should “affect the exemption from taxation now enjoyed by 
Wellesley College,” which apparently has a special agreement with the 
state in regard to its taxes. With these two amendments the bill passed 
the Senate April 24 by a vote of 17 to 11, and was sent to the House 
of Representatives. 

Under the prompt and effective headship of President Eliot all the 
leaders of higher education in Massachusetts joined in vigorous protest 
against this pernicious bill; and during the last two weeks of April, as 
the crisis was approaching, a very notable and significant outpouring of 
public opinion, in the daily press, gave this protest support. The first 
note of warning was sounded by President Eliot in a speech which he 
delivered Oct. 23, 1906, before the recess committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature on taxation; another speech by him, before the joint 
committee on taxation, followed March 13, 1907, and is printed later in 
this issue, and finally, on April 17, a conference of the representatives of 
the principal colleges of the state was held in Boston to consider joint 
action against the bill. A series of eight reasons why the bill ought not 
to pass, signed by acommittee appointed by this conference, summarize 
clearly the various arguments against it. They are as follows: 

1. The bill proposes to tax education—the property described in the 
bill being exempted only because its use is indispensable to or closely 
identified with the educational purposes of the several institutions. 2. 
The law as it at present exists provides a complete remedy for any abuse 
of this principle through the exemption of property owned by educational 
institutions but put to purely private uses. 3. The occupation of dwelling- 
houses on college grounds by professors and administrative officers pro- 
motes the educational purposes of the several institutions. It is univer- 
sally agreed that it is highly advantageous for any college to have the 
daily life of its teachers associated as closely as possible with that of its 
students. 4. A liberal construction of the statute, as regards the educa- 
tional use of exempt dwellings, has had the repeated sanction of the 
Supreme Court. 5. The bill violates the tradition and approved policy 
of Massachusetts particularly, and indeed of the whole nation. One 
hundred and eighty years ago the Province of Massachusetts paid more 
than half the cost of building a house for the president of Harvard Col- 
lege. It is now proposed to rescind an exemption from taxation which 
lias been enjoyed in this state for nearly three centuries, to repudiate a 
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policy established for this commonwealth from its very foundation and 
cherished as a precious tradition. 6. Such repudiation can only be justi- 
fied on two grounds: first, that the policy has failed as a means of pro- 
moting education, or, second, that it imposes an intolerable burden. Now 
it has been repeatedly demonstrated that neither of these propositions is 
true ; the educational leadership of Massachusetts is beyond dispute ; and 
the exemption of college property from taxation has placed no burden 
on the towns and cities in which it is situated. ‘ Every town or city that 
harbors a college receives a material compensation for the exemption of 
the college from taxation in the form of higher neighboring valuations,” 
as President Eliot puts it. This is not, then, a mere matter of sentiment ; 
it is a matter of practical, business common sense. 7. The policy of 
exemption is supported not only by tradition, but also by recent expert 
judgment and public opinion. Three special committees of the Legisla- 
ture have reported against bills to tax college property (1874, 1897, 
1906) ; the representatives of institutions of higher education in Massa- 
chusetts have solemnly and earnestly protested against it; the leading 
newspapers of the state, without respect to local or political differences, 
reflect a strong public opinion against the bill. 8. The bill is a step 
backward, a reversal of a policy maintained since the founding of the 
commonwealth, and as such threatens the stability and serviceableness 
of all endowed institutions of education, religion, and charity, by impair- 
ing the confidence of benefactors in the traditional favor and protection 
of the state. There are but two ways of supporting a college or univer- 
sity: contributions from the state, and private benefactions. The insti- 
tutions of this state are supported in the latter way, and the stream of 
private benefactions is threatened by the very introduction of the present 
bill. 

The result of the energy and persistence of the various opponents of 
this measure was most gratifyingly exhibited on May 2, when the House, 
by the very decisive vote of 142 to 14, rejected the bill on its first read- 
ing. For the present, then, the danger is over; but on the other hand, the 
frequent recurrence in recent years of efforts to subject college property 
in one form or another to taxation indicates that the principle of exemp- 
tion does not at present rest on such secure foundations in this state as 
to be certain of maintenance without the aid of constant and strenuous 
efforts on the part of its friends. Such maintenance is a matter of grave 
importance, not merely to one or two isolated institutions, but to the 
whole cause of higher education in Massachusetts, and indeed to the en- 
tire state. Harvard University would have undeniably had far less to 
lose from the immediate effects of this recent bill, had it passed, than 
several other Massachusetts colleges. In his speech of March 13, Presi- 
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dent Eliot said that the proposed bill, if passed, “ would not ruin Harvard 
University ; it would simply divert $19,000 a year, or four professors’ 
salaries, from educational purposes to the ordinary Cambridge objects 
of municipal expenditure.” And this of course referred to the bill in its 
original form; by the amendment adopted on the third reading (cited 
above), providing that no college building should be taxed unless more 
than half of it was occupied by an officer, and that of any building only 
the part so occupied, or its value, should be assessed, dormitories were 
of course exempted, and the application of the bill was practically re- 
stricted to houses used solely as residences, but situated on college pro- 
perty. This would have reduced the $19,000 a year of which the 
University would have been deprived to less than one fifth of that 
amount. Harvard, then, would have been only comparatively slightly 
affected financially, had the proposed measure passed. But though the 
pecuniary loss to Harvard which would have resulted from the passage of 
this bill would have been slight, the enunciation of the principle therein 
involved constituted and constitutes still a really grave danger; and the 
interests of Harvard are inseparable from those of all the other colleges 
and universities in the state on the fundamental question (which, unfor- 
tunately, still seems to remain a living issue) whether the commonwealth ~ 
shall abandon its traditional policy in support of higher education. The 
proposal contained in the recent bill was but an entering wedge. If the 
principle of taxation of houses occupied by college professors, but owned 
by the college, were once admitted, there would be no rest on the part of 
those who advocate the practice of taxing learning until other properties 
are included, and the whole work of higher education seriously crippled. 


The gain in the enrolment of the University over last year, and the 
inauguration of the new system of tuition fees, by which an extra charge 
University is made for every course or half-course taken by each stu- 
Peuemecs. dent in excess of the required amount, has resulted in an 
increase of about $46,000 in the revenue derived from instruction. This 
is very gratifying, especially after the report of last year’s deficit, and 
seems to justify thé new departure as a financial measure. It is too 
early, however, to prophesy concerning next year. Several heavy ex- 
penses (as for example the payment for the new pavement on Cambridge 
St.) have been charged to this year’s account (that is, the account which 
will be published in the next Treasurer’s Report), and the fact that the Cor- 
poration do not hasten to fill the vacancies left by the deaths of last year, 
nor to provide instruction in several important fields in which the Uni- 
versity is really lamentably weak, would seem to indicate that the period 
of enforced retrenchment will be prolonged. 
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On March 1 the Corporation received the sum of $30,500 for the 
establishment of a Shaler Memorial Fund “in commemoration of the long 
services of Prof. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, and of the  qitts to the 
great affection in which he was held by his many students Uméversity. 
and friends.” More than 760 alumni of the University have united in the 
subscription to this fund. The designation of its use, which was in- 
trusted by the subscribers to a committee consisting of Robert Winsor, 
’80, Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, and Edward W. Atkinson, ’81, is as fol- 
lows. First, a sum is set aside to procure a memorial tablet to be put in 
the Geological Section of the University Museum, or some other suitable 
place, to be selected by the Corporation; second, the income of the 
remainder of the fund is to be used for the benefit of the Division of 
Geology in support of original research and in the publication of the results 
of research. Any work or journey supported wholly or in part by the in- 
come of this fund isto be carried on under the name of “Shaler Memo- 
rial Research,” or “ Shaler Memorial Expedition ” ; and the publications 
similarly supported are to have the name of the “Shaler Memorial Series.” 
—James Loeb, ’88, has recently given the sum of $1000, to be applied to 
the purchase of 17 lead-pencil drawings by J. M. W. Turner for the Fogg 
Museum. A number of these drawings came from Ruskin’s collection. — 
The Library has recently been enabled, through the generosity of Ernest 
B. Dana, ’92, to make many notable additions to its collections of English 
Literature. From the Hon. G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, recently American Am- 
bassador to Russia, the Library has received the publications of the first 
official census of Russia (1897) and the statistics of the Russian railways 
for 1904. 


The Faculty of the Harvard Divinity School proposes to issue in 
January, 1908, the first number of a quarterly publication to be called 
the Harvard Theological Review. The Review has been «yaryar 
partially endowed by a bequest of the late Miss Mildred per a 
Everett, “for the establishment and maintenance of an unde- 
nominational theological review, to be edited under the direction of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Harvard University. . . . I make this 
provision in order to carry out a plan suggested by my late father, the 
Rev. Charles Carroll Everett.” The purpose of the Review will be to 
record and further the progress of learning in the various fields of theo- 
logical study and also to discuss current problems and methods in such 
kindred departments as education, economics, sociology, and the history of 
religions, in so far as these are related to theological interests. Its aim 
will be to maintain a spirit at once catholic and scientific, in sympathy 
with the purposes and activities of the Christian Church as well as with 
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scholarly investigations. The annual volume, containing about 500 pages, 
will be regarded as the unit of publication. Instead of short reviews 
and notices of books it will contain comprehensive surveys, by compe- 
tent scholars, of important contributions to theological literature in books 
and periodicals, with accounts of discovery and research. Although the 
contents of the annual volume will thus represent in due proportion the 
various departments of theology, corresponding to the manifold interests 
of its readers, a wide diversity of topics in the several numbers will not 
be deemed a matter of prime concern. There will be no continued arti- 
cles, though it may be necessary to devote an entire number to a single 
important contribution. The Review will be conducted by a Committee 
of the Faculty, consisting of Professors G. F. Moore, Fenn, and Ropes, 
with Prof. Moore as Chairman. It will be published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, at a subscription price of $2 a year. 


Since the Sears Pathological Laboratory passed from the possession of 
the University with the old Medical School building at the corner of 
Boylston and Exeter Streets, to which it was attached, the 
School Corporation voted on March 11 to set aside as a permanent 
Laboratories. memorial from the fund created by the sale of that building 
the sum of $35,000, the income of which shall be applied to the current 
expenses of the Department of Pathology, and the principal of which 
shall forever be preserved and recorded as the Henry Francis Sears 
Fund for Pathology. 

A laboratory of surgical research has been recently established by the 
Division of Surgery at the Harvard Medical School. Its management 
has been placed for the present in the hands of the Professor of Surgery. 
Opportunity to work in it may be secured by members of the teaching 
staff of the University and by other qualified persons registered as special 
students in the Medical School. Appropriations to meet the expenses of 
an investigation may be made, on request, in certain cases. Results of 
research performed in this laboratory may be published only with the 
approval of the Division of Surgery and shall appear as “From the 
Laboratory of Surgical Research of Harvard University.” 


Medical 


The Visiting Committee of the Division of Geology has generously 
provided the Geological Department with the funds necessary to erect 
a seismograph in the University Museum. A Bash-Omori 

Seismograph in ; i ° ° 
the | University seismograph with two 100-kilogram conical pendulums, one 
; swung in the meridian and the other east and west, will 
shortly be placed on a suitable foundation in the basement of the Geolog- 
ical Section. This type of instrument records earth vibrations on smoked 
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paper carried on revolving drums operated by clock-work. One of the 
same general type, which has been set up in the State Museum at Al- 
bany, N. Y., for more than a year, on a clay foundation like that under- 
lying the Harvard Station, gave complete records of the San Francisco, 
Valparaiso, and the great Indian earthquakes. The Harvard Station 
will pay particular attention to New England earthquakes and to the 
geological examination of the recent fault-lines along which it is sus- 
pected many historically recorded small shocks have arisen. 


J. D. M. Ford, ’94, has been appointed to the Smith Professorship of 
the French and Spanish languages. Hitherto this Professorship was 
held jointly with the Professorship of Belles Lettres; but on 

e new 
last year the two chairs were separated and Prof. Bliss Smith 
Perry chosen to the latter. Both Prof. Perry and Prof. a 
Ford are thus in a way successors to Ticknor, Longfellow, and Lowell, 
who successively occupied the united professorships from 1817 to 1886. 
Prof. Ford has taught at the University almost continuously since his 
graduation, having been Instructor in French from 1895 to 1901, In- 
structor in Romance Languages from 1901-02, and Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages from 1902 to 1907. 


Despite a brief vacation of three weeks in Bermuda the last quarter 
has been particularly busy for President Eliot. In addition to his regular 
work in the University, and his efforts to organize and direct president 
the opposition to the bill for the taxation of college pro- 2M 
perty, he has delivered several noteworthy speeches; among them an 
address on the “ Advantages of Variety in the Governments ” before the 
Canadian Club at Montreal, and another at the University meeting at the 
International Peace Conference at New York. He has also found time 
to address several different bodies of students, and even on one occa- 
sion to talk informally to a small audience of graduates and undergrad- 
uates concerning the Harvard of the fifties, sixties, and early seventies. 
The privilege of hearing him was never so deeply appreciated as now. 


On Saturday, Feb. 23, President Roosevelt visited Cambridge. The 
primary purpose of his visit was to see his son, T. Roosevelt, Jr., 09, 
admitted to the Porcellian Club, but he also accomplished a 
several other things, and in the afternoon gave an address Roosevelt's 
to the undergraduates at the Union. This address covered 
a wide range of topics, but the portion that attracted the most attention 
in Cambridge was that dealing with athletics, especially as at that date 
the fate of intercollegiate athletics, at the hands of the joint committee, 
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was not generally known. As was to be expected, President Roosevelt 
made a strong plea for the retention and improvement of intercollegiate 
sport. As was to be expected also, certain passages of his speech were 
sharply criticised, and the sensational newspapers made desperate efforts 
to build up absurd stories on the fact that President Eliot, whose views 
on athletics are not altogether in agreement with President Roosevelt’s, 
happened to be absent in Canada at the time of the latter’s visit. But on 
the whole there can be little doubt that President Roosevelt’s visit was 
productive of great good. Harvard is never the worse for the frank 
expression of an outside point of view, particularly if it comes from one 
of her most loyal and distinguished sons; and that everybody should 
agree with Mr. Roosevelt’s views was neither to be expected nor desired. 


. The 300th anniversary of the baptism of John Harvard (the date of 
his birth is unknown, but was probably only a few days previous) occurs 
November 29 next. The authorities of the University do 

SS. not expect to make any formal celebration of this event, but 
the Memorial Society has recently been discussing the most 

appropriate method of commemorating it. Mr. Lane moreover expects 
to have on exhibition in the new addition to the Library several books, 
photographs, and other objects of interest connected with John Harvard. 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, h ’59, Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures and Professor of Belles Lettres in the University 
ae” from 1836 to 1854, was fittingly celebrated on Feb. 27 
before an audience which crowded Sanders Theatre to over- 
flowing. Prof. Norton, ’46, presided and opened the meeting with a 
brief address; President Eliot and Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, also 
spoke; a poem, written for the occasion by the late T. B. Aldrich, h ’96, 
was read by Mr. Copeland, owing to the illness of the author; and the 
principal address of the evening by W. D. Howells, 2 ’67, was, for a similar 
reason, read by Prof. Bliss Perry. In addition a short cantata, entitled 
The Village Blacksmith, was rendered by an orchestra and chorus com- 
posed of pupils of the Cambridge public schools. 


The pamphlet of the Summer School for 1907 announces a total of 76 
courses in 28 different subjects. The following courses are given this 
year for the first time: an introductory course in Hygiene 

The Summer _ for teachers and students ; an introductory course in Anthro- 
pology for teachers and students; a course in the applications 

of Psychology to Teaching ; a course in the elements of Drawing and Paint- 


School of 1907. 
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ing; a course in the History and Principles of the Fine Arts in the Middle 
Ages; a course in Municipal Government in the United States and prin- 
cipal European countries ; an advanced course in Greek for teachers and 
students ; a course in the Appreciation of Music and the Analytic Study of 
Masterpieces ; a course of Nature Study for teachers; a course of Applied 
Psychology ; a course of Oral Reading of English Classics ; and an ad- 
vanced course in Spanish Grammar, Reading, and Translation. A slight 
increase of the proportion of courses given in the School which may be 
counted towards a bachelor’s degree may be noted: at present a little 
more than 60 per cent. By vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
however, no student in Harvard College will be allowed, after the year 
1907, to count towards a degree more than one of the half-courses 
offered in a single session of the Summer School unless specially au- 
thorized in advance by the Dean of Harvard College. 

Randall Hall will be closed this summer, but Memorial Hall, which 
was opened for the first time last year under the auspices of the Summer 
School Committee, will be opened and managed this year by the Resident 
Executive Board. For the first time in the history of the Summer 
School also the Historical Reading-Room in Harvard Hall will be thrown 
open to students — not only during the daytime but also in the evening ; 
thus affording facilities for students when Gore Hall is shut. 


An interesting evidence of Harvard individualism, and of the very 
difficult and awkward situations which sometimes arise as a result of it, 
was afforded by the consequences of an undergraduate demonstration at 
the first public performance of Brown of Harvard at the «pyown ot 
Majestic Theatre, Boston, on April 8. This play, produced #@*vard.” 
by a company of which the principal was once a Harvard student, and 
accepted in many places throughout the country as a true representation 
of Harvard life, gives, as a matter of fact, an inaccurate impression of 
what it purports to portray, and was held by many undergraduates to 
deserve the verdict of “dirt cheap.” Realizing this, a large body of 
undergraduates (some of them, unfortunately, specially invited by the 
management) went to the opening night, with the firm intention of re- 
maining perfectly quiet during the first act, and then of showing their dis- 
approval by hissing in the second. Of course there were some who were 
not content to leave well enough alone: hoots and yells took the place of 
hisses, missiles began to fly, a lot of rowdies who were not members of 
the University joined in, there was a disgraceful scene, and six Harvard 
men were arrested. The next day, at a hint from a prominent graduate, 
the four Class Presidents, without consulting the mass of the undergrad- 
uates, went in and read from the stage an apology for what had occurred. 
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The mass of the undergraduates, feeling that, however disgraceful the 
demonstration, the play was worthy of some condemnation, apparently 
regretted the apology, or at least regretted that the apology should 
have been made in that way; graduate opinion in Boston was hope- 
lessly divided; the Office was flooded with letters (mostly anonymous) 
and the Crimson with communications, which advised a multitude of 
different courses, ranging from “expel the little brutes’”’ who made 
the demonstration, to “send in a delegation to apologize for the apo- 
logy.” Meantime Brown of Harvard obtained an unrivaled advertise- 
ment from the whole occurrence. It certainly seems a great pity that the 
University cannot move unitedly in a matter of this sort, so as to prevent 
the recurrence of such a miserably confused and self-contradictory situ- 
ation as that just described, and yet on the other hand, the principle 
of individuality that underlies this enormous variety of opinion (unfor- 
tunately exhibited in the present case) is undeniably sound, and indeed 
essential to all real progress. As Prof. James once expressed it, “ Our 
irreconcilables are our proudest product” ; the University does not and 
should not desire that all her sons should think or act alike ; in their dif- 
ferentiation lies her greatest source of strength. 


At meetings held March 11 and March 13 the Corporation and Board 
of Overseers voted to accept the majority report of the Joint Committee 
Athletic of the Governing Boards on the Regulation of Athletic 
Report. Sports, which is printed in full in another part of this 
Magazine. That the report as a whole is satisfactory to the large ma- 
jority of Harvard graduates there is little room to doubt. The University 
will continue, for the present at least, to be represented in intercollegiate 
contests, and several much-needed reforms (every one of which, it is but 
fair to say, had been seriously considered by the Athletic Committee long 
before the Joint Committee reported) are recommended as soon as it 
shall be possible to put them in operation. The only part of the report 
that has aroused much adverse criticism is that which changes the con- 
stitution of the Athletic Committee, by placing in it the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard College, and the 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, ex officiis, instead of the three 
Faculty members hitherto selected by the Corporation and Overseers. 
Doubtless it was felt that this change would serve to give the Faculty 
a fairer and more adequate representation on the Committee than hereto- 
fore, as the Faculty members hitherto have been usually selected among 
that very small minority of the officers of Instruction and Government 
who as undergraduates either played on University teams or else took 
great interest in them; probably it was also a move towards lightening 
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the extremely heavy burden of administrative work which has lately 
fallen on the teachers of the University. But, on the other hand, it does 
not seem reasonable to expect every dean to take an active interest in 
athletic sports, nor, if he does not, to force him to serve on an athletic 
committee; and it may well be doubted whether the teachers of the 
University, hard pressed as many of them are with administrative duties, 
are not on the whole freer than the officers of administration. Much 
time and labor, however, should be saved through the increased scope of 
the duties and powers of the Graduate Manager, provided the right 
man can be found for the place. 


The following distinguished foreigners have visited the University 
during the last quarter: W. H. Mallock, English economist and man of 
letters ; Vicomte Georges d’Avenel, French economist and 
historian; E. S. Roberts, Master of Caius College and Vice- ae 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; Geh. Ober- 
Regierungsrat Dr. Reinhold Koser, Director of the Prussian Royal 
Archives and of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, and Exz Theodor 
von Moeller, recently Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Prussian cabinet ; Major Leonard Darwin, of London, son of the great 
naturalist ; Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at the 
University of Oxford; and Gilbert Murray, Professor of Greek et the 
University of Glasgow. Mr. Mallock, Vicomte d’Avenel, Major Dar- 
win, and Professors Vinogradoff and Murray delivered courses of special 
lectures at the University. — Prof. E. H. Hall, of the Department of 
Physics, is slowly recovering from a serious illness which attacked him 
last February. There is some hope that he may be able to resume his 
duties at the University at the beginning of the next academic year. — 
The music, composed by John Ellerton Lodge, ’95, for the choral odes 
and lyric parts of the Agamemnon, as presented in the Stadium last 
June, has recently been published under the auspices of the Department 
of Classics. — Prof. C. R. Lanman was elected President of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society at the annual meeting held April 4 and 5 at Phil- 
adelphia. — In the absence, next year, on a sabbatical, of Prof. Charles 
Gross of the Department of History, George Walter Prothero, editor of 
the Quarterly Review and sometime Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has been appointed Lecturer on History at the 
University during the second half-year. It is expected that Dr. Prothero 
will conduct a half-course in English Mediaeval History corresponding to 
the second half of Prof. Gross’s History 9: a half-course corresponding 
to the first half of History 9 will be given in the first half-year by Prof. Has- 
kins. — The Carnegie Institution has renewed its grant of $1000 to Prof. 
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Haskins for the exploration of documentary materials for Anglo-Norman 
History, and Prof. T. W. Richards has received from the same source 
a fifth grant of $2500 for the furtherance of his chemical researches. 
Prof. Richards sailed for Germany March 9 to take up his duties in 
Berlin as Exchange Professor during the second semester. — Professor 
W. H. Schofield has been selected as the visiting Harvard Professor to 
Berlin next year, and will be in Germany during the first semester. 
The name of the visiting German Professor has not yet been announced. 
— The first complete public performance of the late Prof. J. K. Paine’s 
Azara occurred at Symphony Hall, Boston, on the evening of April 9. 
It was sung in concert form by the Cecilia Society, under the direction 
of Mr. B. J. Lang, and was an unqualified success. — Hon. W. J. Bryan 
gave an address in the Living-Room of the Harvard Union on March 14. 
— Work has been begun on the new Radcliffe Library, and also on the 
Grace Hopkinson Eliot Hall, a dormitory, erected out of the fund given by 
Mrs. David P. Kimball of Boston, and named for Mrs. Eliot. — The 
Emperor William Fund, which is being raised in honor of the German 
Emperor by Americans interested in the work done by means of his gift 


to the Germanic Museum, now amounts to $26,285. 
R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. _ to establish the James Skillen Memorial 


und. 
° at 2 ‘ In accordance with the agreement of the 
Meeting of Jan. 14, 1907 (additional). Corporation as expressed in the letter of 
J President Eliot to Dr. R. H. Fitz, dated 
Voted to proceed to the election of a Dec. 11, 1906, it is understood that James 





Professor of Plant Morphology to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1907, — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Edward Charles Jeffrey, Ph.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of January 28, 1907. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10,000 in accordance with the following 
letter: 


Boston, Jan. 15, 1907. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
llege. 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, a com- 
mittee formed to secure an annuity for 
James Skillen and for Susan Skillen should 
she become his widow, herewith forwards 
its Treasurer’s check for ten thousand dol- 


Skillen is to receive an annuity of $800.00 
during his life, and in case of his death, his 
widow, Susan Skillen, isto be paid an annuity 
of $400.00 during the remainder of her life. 
On the death of both annuitants the fund is 
to become one of the permanent endowments 
of the Harvard Medical School. 

Mr. Skillen was in the service of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital from 1864 to 1877 
and in that of the Medical School from 1877 
to 1906. During these forty-two years of 
continuous faithful duty in closely allied in- 
stitutions he has made many friends among 
patients, physicians, and medical students. 
These have willingly contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of this fund and have been aided 
liberally by generous citizens interested in 
the welfare of the University, its Medical 
School, and in humanity. 

Very respectfully, 
Rearnatp H. Fitz, 
J. Cottins WARREN, 
Hersert L. BurReE.LL, 
Francis B. HARRINGTON, 
‘Sam’t J. Mixter, 
G. W. W. Brewster. 
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It was thereupon Voted to establish the 
James Skillen Memorial Fund on the 
above terms, and that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be extended to 
the Committee and to the donors for 
their ultimate benefaction to the Medical 
School. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50,000 from Mrs. Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Mrs. Henry 
Pickering, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Mrs. 
Alexander S. Porter, Jr., George Wiggles- 
worth, and Edward Wigglesworth, in 
fulfilment of their generous offer dated 
Oct. 4, 1906, to establish the Edward 
Wigglesworth Professorship of Derma- 
tology in the Medical School in memory 
of the late Edward Wigglesworth, M.D. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Jan. 25, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for her gift of $500 to be used 
under the direction of the Department 
of Neuropathology, with the approval 
of the President and Fellows, for the 
benefit and advancement of the Bullard 
Neuropathological Collection at the 
Medical School. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of January, 
1907, under the rules of the Foundation. 

Voted that the gift of $250 from Mr. 
Alain C. White for the purchase of 
books for the College Library be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $20 from Assist- 
ant Professor A. C. Coolidge for the 
purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary be gratefully accepted. 


Voted that the gift of $185.44 from 
Mrs. Asa Gray for present use at the 
Gray Herbarium be gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Jared Sparks 
Moore as Assistant in Philosophy was 
received and accepted to take effect 
immediately. 

Voted to appoint Jeffrey Richardson 
Brackett, Ph.D., Instractor in Charity, 
Public Aid and Correction for three 
years from July 1, 1907. 


Meeting of February 11, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their first and second 
quarterly payments, of $625 each, for 
the year 1906-1907; on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum in accordance with their offer 
of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. T. J. Bowl- 
ker for her gift of $1000 toward the ex- 
penses of certain Chinese students in 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Ellen F. 
Mason for her gift of $1000 toward the 
expenses of certain Chinese students in 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his gift of $500 toward the expenses 
of the School for Social Workers. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Buffalo for its gift of $200 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo for 1906-07. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the 
first instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of St. Louis for 
1906-07. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Louisiana for its gift of $208.51 
toward the Scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Louisiana for 1906-07. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor E. H. Hall for the second half 
of the current academic year in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Henry Pickering 
Bowditch, M.D., LL.D., George Hig- 
ginson Professor of Physiology, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1906. Voted to com- 
municate this appointment to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Charles Edward 
Faxon, S.B., A.M., Assistant Director 
of the Arnold Arboretum from March 1, 
1907. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Stoddard 
Jenney Instructor in Architecture for the 
remainder of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for the remainder of the current 
academic year: Joshua Clapp Hub- 
bard, M.D., in Surgery; Harris Peyton 
Mosher, M.D., in Otology; David 
Harold Walker, M.D., in Otology; 
Cleaveland Floyd, M.D., in Bacteriology. 


Meeting of February 25, 1907. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his gift of $500 toward the 
expenses of certain Chinese students in 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary Lee 
Ware for her gift of $1127.90 for addi- 
tional expenses in connection with the 
Ware Collection of glass models of 
flowers. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$7279.83 additional on account of the 
residuary bequest of Edwin A.W. Harlow. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Feb. 23, 1907, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John C. 
Phillips for his generous gift of $5000, to 
be used by the Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy, under the advice 
of a committee composed of the Shattuck 
Professor, the Associate Professor of 
Pathology and the donor, for work in the 
Department of Pathology. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $275, his first 
payment in accordance with his letter of 
Nov. 22, 1906, offering $5000 to be added 
to the unrestricted income of the Ob- 
servatory. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $350 
for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 
1907-08 be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
Ellis Loring Dresel, the third of a series 
of five annual gifts for the purchase of 
books on German drama, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $50 
for the purchase of books on the Dutch 
East Indies be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25 
for the Division of Anthropology be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that those who propose to ask 
the general contributior of the friends of 
the University for the erection of a build- 
ing or for any other purpose are earnestly 
requested to confer with the Corporation 
and to obtain its approval, before sub- 
scriptions are asked. The generosity of 
the givers will thus be made most helpful. 

The resignation of William James as 
Professor of Philosophy was received and 
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accepted to take effect at the end of the 
current academic year. 

The resignation of Frederick Shepherd 
Converse as Assistant Professor of Music 


- was received and accepted to take effect 


Sept. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of Joseph Benson 
Marvin, Jr., as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Mining and Metallurgy was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 20, 1907. 

Voted to appoint William James, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1907. Voted to com- 
municate this appointment to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 


_ thereto if they see fit. 


Voted to appoint Arthur Atwood Bal- 
lantine Assistant in Government for the 
remainder of the current academic year. 


Meeting of March 11, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his gift of $1225 to com- 
plete his first payment of $1500 in ac- 
cordance with his letter of Nov. 22, 1906, 
offering $5000 to be added to the unre- 
stricted income of the Observatory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Morrill Wy- 
man for his gift of $500 for special ex- 
penses in the Department of Pathology. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of February, 
1907, under the rules of the Foundation. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Reginald C. 
Robbins for his gift of $750 toward the 
cost of Volume 2 of the Harvard Psy- 
chological Studies. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his gift of $350 toward the cost of 
publishing Volume 2 of the Harvard 
Psychological Studies. 


Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$6.02 toward the cost of publishing 
Volume 2 of the Harvard Psychological 
Studies be gratefully accepted 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. D. L. Pickman, for the pur- 
chase of reprints of Contributions jrom 
the Zodlogical Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Arthur A. Carey, for the pur- 
chase of reprints of Contributions jrom 
the Zodlogical Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer presented the follow- 
ing communication specifying the terms 
governing the Shaler Memorial Fund, 
the receipt of a part of which -was re- 
ported at the meeting of Jan. 14, 1907: 


Boston, Mass., March 1, 1907. 

More than seven hundred and sixty (760) 

alumni of Harvard University unite in giv- 

ing to the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College the sum of thirty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($30,500.00) to establish a 


“SHaLer MemoriAL Funp” 


in commemoration of the long services of 
Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler and of 
the great affection in which he was held by 
his many students and friends. 

The subscribers to this fund have left the 
designation of its use to the undersigned 
committee; and the committee, after con- 
sideration of various projects, concludes 
that the memorial object of the fund will be 
best attained — first, by setting aside a sum 
with which the Corporation shall procure a 
memorial tablet to be put in the Geological 
Section of the University Museum, or some 
other suitable place as may be designated by 
the Corporation; and second, by using the 
income of the balance of the fund for the 
benefit of the Division of Geology in support 
of original research and in the publication 
of the results of research, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

The researches here contemplated are to 
be undertaken by persons nominated by the 
Committee of the Division of Geology and 
appointed by the Corporation, whether offi- 
cers or students of Harvard University or 
not. The subject and the locality or field of 
research are to be approved by the Division 
Committee, preference being given to studies 
of an advanced and original character. The 
sums of money allotted from the income for 
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research are to be determined by the Division 
Committee with the approval of the Cor- 
poration. The money appropriated for such 
work from the income of the fund shall be in 
addition to the salary that would be other- 
wise paid to the person or persons under- 
taking it; and any work or journey thus 
supported in whole or in part shall be carried 
on under the name “Shaler Memorial Re- 
search” or ‘“‘Shaler Memorial Expedition.” 

The publications here contemplated are 
to include the results of original research 
carried on with the income of the fund, or 
independently of such aid; but the results 
must in all cases receive the approval of the 
Division Committee as to subject and pre- 
sentation — though not necessarily as to the 
conclusions stated — before they are ac- 
cepted for publication. 

All publications thus approved, whether 
appearing in independent volumes or in 
some established journal, shall bear the 
general title, ‘Shaler Memorial Series.”” The 
allotment of money for publication shall be 
determined in the same way as for research. 

Beneficiaries under the fund, either as to 
research or publication, may be invited by 
the Division Committee to give one or more 
public lectures in Cambridge on the results of 
their studies, under the general title ‘Shaler 
Memorial Lectures,” but no additional pay- 
ment is to be made for these lectures. 

The income of the fund may be allowed 
to accumulate in case an investigation, expe- 
dition, or publication of considerable mag- 
nitude is contemplated by the Division 
Committee, but it is not desired that such 
accumulation shall continue beyond a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

In addition to any future subscriptions 
that may be added to the fund, such part of 
the income as shall constitute one per cent 
of the principal may be annually added to the 
principal; but action in this regard is left 
to the discretion of the Corporation. 

It is wished that the fund shall be admin- 
istered in accordance with the conditions 
indicated above, so long as the objects there 
stated shall be regarded as desirable by the 
Committee of the Division of Geology; but 
if the time should come when such objects 
are no longer held by them to be desirable, 
the income may be applied to such other 
objects as the Corporation may determine; 
providing only that it shall be administered 
as a memorial of Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler. 
, Ropert WInNsor, 

W. M. Davis, 
Epwarp W. ATKINSON. 


Whereupon it was Voted, That the 
Shaler Memorial Fund be gratefully 
accepted upon the terms and for the uses 
stated in the foregoing communication, 
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and that the President and Fellows here- 
by record their satisfaction in the posses- 
sion of such an enduring and fruitful 
memorial of Professor Shaler. 

Voted that the gift of $75 received from 
Messrs. C. G. Osborne and H. E. 
Widener, toward the purchase of a set 
of the original numbers of the Spectator, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$9503.72 through Mr. F. G. Webster, 
toward the cost of an exploration of 
Western China for the purpose of col- 
lecting botanical specimens and seeds, 
and of securing photographs, informa- 
tion about plants, etc. This gift is the 
balance, not yet applied, of subscrip- 
tions, which with interest amounted to 
$13,180.42. The Treasurer stated that 
other gifts would probably be received. 
It was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each giver toward this exploration. 

The Treasurer reported that Professor 
Harold C. Ernst had deposited in the 
Library of the Department of Bacteri- 
ology, to be under the care of that De- 
partment, a collection of several hun- 
dred books bearing on the subject of 
Bacteriology; and that the whole collec- 
tion of which they were to form a part, 
accumulated by Professor Ernst largely 
by his own purchase, now amounted to 
about 3000 volumes and 2000 pam- 
phlets: whereupon it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows be 
sent to Professor Ernst for his valuable 
contribution, through these deposits, to 
the equipment of his Department. 

The following communication was 
presented: 


Boston, Mass., March 4, 1907. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

Gentlemen, — At a meeting of the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, March 2, 1907, it was 
Voted unanimously, Professor Fitz not vot- 
ing, that the following statement be sent to 
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the President and Fellows as the opinion of 
the Faculty of Medicine: ‘:The Faculty so 
fully appreciates the importance of the 
Harvard Dental School to the Harvard 
Medical School and to the whole community 
that it recommends that the Medical School 
continue its support and give its full en- 
dorsement to the efforts which the Dental 
School is making to secure funds for a new 
building and further endowment.” 


It was thereupon Voted that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows are of the opinion that 
the Dental School is in urgent need of a 
new building. 

The resignation of John Collins War- 
ren as Moseley Professor of Surgery was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

The resignation of Charles Albert 
Read as Assistant in the Library was 
received and accepted to take effect 
March 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint John Collins Warren, 
M.D., LL.D., Moseley Professor of 
Surgery, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1907. 
Voted to communicate this appointment 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1907, — whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Jeremiah 
Denis Matthias Ford, Ph.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint Irving Babbitt, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of French for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to reappoint William Fenwick 
Harris, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Greek for five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Castle, Jr., Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College from May 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint Hyman Askowith 
Assistant in English for the second half 
of the current academic year. 
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Whereas the Sears Pathological Lab- 
oratory has passed from the possession 
of the University with the Medical 
School building at the corner of Boylston 
and Exeter Streets, to which it was at- 
tached, Voted that there be set aside as 
a permanent memorial from the fund 
created by the sale of that building the 
sum of $35,000, the income of which shall 
be applied to the current expenses of 
the Department of Pathology, and the 
principal of which shall forever be pre- 
served and recorded as the Henry Fran- 
cis Sears Fund for Pathology. 

The report of the special Joint Com- 
mittee of the Governing Boards on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports being 
taken from the table, Dr. Walcott, on 
behalf of the Committee, presented the 
following recommendations, and_ they 
were adopted: 


1. That the method of selecting the Fac- 
ulty members of the Athletic Committee be 
changed, and that, instead of three members 
of the University Faculties, to be appointed 
by the Corporation with the consent of the 
Overseers, the Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard College, 
and the Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
School be ez officiis the Faculty members of 
the Athletic Committee. 

This recommendation is made on the as- 
sumption that the Faculty members of the 
Athletic Committee are to be relieved of 
the burden which has heretofore been im- 
posed upon the Chairman. 

2. That the method of electing the under- 
graduate members of the Athletic Committee 
be changed so that these undergraduates be 
chosen for each college year during the first 
week of June of the preceding college year 
by the majority vote of the following stu- 
dents, — the Presidents of the Senior, Jun- 
ior, Sophomore, and Freshman classes, and 
a representative from each athletic organ- 
ization which has, during the college year in 
which the election is held, been permitted 
by the Athletic Committee to take part in 
intercollegiate contests. 

3. That there be no change in the num- 
ber or method of selecting the graduate 
members of the Committee. 

4. That intercollegiate contests be per- 
mitted as heretofore under the supervision 
of the Athletic Committee, so constituted. 

5. That the Athletic Committee be re- 
commended to secure the services of some 
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man whocan give his entire time to the work, 
to act as Graduate Manager and as admin- 
istrative officer of the Athletic Committee, 
to attend to the details now attended to by 
the Chairman of the Committee under the 
direction of the Athletic Committee. 

6. That the Athletic Committee be recom- 
mended to see that the athletic expenses are 
reduced, so far as in its judgment they rea- 
sonably can be, and that; particularly, the 
extravagances mentioned above in this re- 
port be done away with. 

7. That the Athletic Committee be recom- 
mended to reduce the number of intercol- 
legiate athletic contests. 

8. That the Athletic Committee be 
strongly recommended to use every effort 
to get concerted action with other colleges 
to abolish professional coaches. 

9. That the Athletic Committee be recom- 
mended to reduce the number, length, and 
time of trips of athletic teams away from 
Cambridge. 

10. That the Athletic Committee be re- 
commended to see that the expenses of train- 
ing-tables be reduced and all extravagances 
connected with the training-tables be done 
away with. 

11. That the Athletic Committee be in- 
structed to apply the entire surplus of ath- 
letic receipts beyond the sums needed for 
current athletic expenses to the extinguish- 
ment of the debt on the Stadium until that 
is paid, and then to reduce gate receipts in 
such manner as it shall decide, so that there 
shall only be sufficient surplus each year 
for the gradual development of the athletic 
grounds and buildings of the University. 

12. That no change be made in the pre- 
sent organization of the Athletic Committee 
except as herein recommended. 


It was thereupon Voted that the re- 
port of the Committee be accepted as 
a whole and the Committee discharged. 

Voted to rescind the vote establish- 
ing a Committee for the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports passed by the President 
and Fellows on October 15, 1888, and all 
amendments thereof. 

Voted that the following be adopted 
as one of the standing rules and orders 
of the President and Fellows and the 
Board of Overseers: 


A Committee for the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports is hereby established, the Com- 
mittee to consist of the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, the Dean of Harvard 
College, and the Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, ex officiis, three graduates 
of the College to be appointed by the Corpo- 
ration with the consent of the Overseers, and 


three undergraduates to be chosen for each 
College year during the first week of June of 
the preceding College year by the majority 
vote of the following students, — the Presi- 
dents of the Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and 
Freshman classes, and a representative from 
each athletic organization which has, during 
the College year,in which the electionis held, 
been permitted to take part in intercollegiate 
contests. 

This Committee shall have entire super- 
vision and control of all athletic exercises 
within and without the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, subject to the authority of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, as defined by the 
Statutes. 


Voted to communicate the foregoing 
votes to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of March 25, 1907. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James Loeb 
for his gift of $1000 for the purchase of 
seventeen lead pencil drawings by 
Turner, for the Fogg Art Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received March 23, 1907, 
toward the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $50 received 
from Professor George L. Kittredge, 
toward the purchase of a set of the orig- 
inal numbers of the Spectator, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. James Loeb, for the publica- 
tion of a thesis on Railroad Reorgan- 
izations, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25 from Mrs. 
T. J. Bowlker, for the purchase of books 
for the Social Service Library of the 
Phillips Brooks House, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. R. L. 
Agassiz, W. E. C. Eustis, and George 
P. Gardner for their gifts amounting to 
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$460 for the purchase of a Seismograph 
for the Geological Department. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Castle, Jr., a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences from May 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint George Walter 
Prothero Lecturer on History for 1907- 
08. 

Voted to appoint George Plimpton 
Adams Assistant in Philosophy from 
Jan. 24, 1907, for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 


Meeting of April 8, 1907. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $857.39 through Dr. F. B. Harrington, 
Treasurer, the balance of subscriptions, 
with interest, to the James Skillen Me- 
morial Fund, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $600 from Mrs. 
C. M. Barnard, her twenty-fourth an- 
nual payment for the Warren H. Cud- 
worth Scholarships, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$419.58 from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, being 
the payment for the month of March, 
1907, under the rules of the Foundation. 

Voted that the gift of $250, from Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, for the publication of 
a thesis on Railroad Reorganizations, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman, for the publication of 
a thesis on Railroad Reorganizations, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
James Loeb, for the purchase of publica- 
tions of Labor Unions, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Miss 
Caroline L. W. French, for present use 
at the Botanic Garden, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 


and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward J. 
Holmes for his gift of $100 toward the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the gift of $26.50, from 
Assistant Professor A. C. Coolidge, for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library be gratefully accepted. 

The resignation of Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells as Assistant Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege was received and accepted to take 
effect April 30, 1907. 

Voted that Assistant Professor Irving 
Babbitt have leave of absence during 
the year 1907-08, the sixth year of his 
service as Assistant Professor, in accord- 
ance, otherwise, with the terms of the 
vote of May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the title of Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling be changed from In- 
structor in Hygiene to Instructor in 
Physiology. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Palache, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Miner- 
alogy for five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to reappoint Walter Raymond 
Spalding, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Music for five years from Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Henry 
Conrad Wright, A.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1907: Harold 
DeWolf Fuller, Ph.D., in Comparative 
Literature; Arthur Pope, A.B., in Fine 
Arts. 

Voted to appoint William Richard 
Castle, Jr., a member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of Harvard College from 
May 1, 1907, to the end of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue from May 1, 1907. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., on Massachusetts 
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Practice; William Hultz Walker, on 
Industrial Chemistry; Edmund Morley 
Parker, on Comparative Administration. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
William Clifford Heilman, in Music; 
Arthur Stedman Hills, in Public Speak- 
ing; Bertel Glidden Willard, in Public 
Speaking; William Curtis Farabee, in 
Anthropology; Alfred Marston Tozzer, in 
Central American Archaeology; Charles 
Peabody, in European Archaeology; 
Latham Clarke, in Chemistry; Harry 
Louis Frevert, in Physical Chemistry; 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, in Biologi- 
cal Chemistry; Earnest Cary, in Greek: 
Carl Newell Jackson, in Greek; Arthur 
Stanley Pease, in Greek and Latin; Wil- 
liam Morse Cole, in the Principles of Ac- 
counting; Stuart Daggett, in Economics; 
Elmer Irwin Shepard, in Mathematics; 
Charles William Watkeys, in Mathe- 
matics; Burton Howard Camp, in Me- 
chanics; Chester Littlefield Thorndike, 
in Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry; Edward Russell Markham, 
in Shop-Work; Arthur Truman Safford, 
in Hydraulics; Martin Mower, in Fine 
Arts; Louis Allard, in French; Al- 
phonse Brun, in French; Philip Hudson 
Churchman, in Romance Languages; 
Richmond Laurin Hawkins, in Romance 
Languages; Chandler Rathfon Post, in 
Romance Languages; Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, in Romance Languages; Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, in Romance Languages; 
John George Jack, in Forest Botany; 
Benton MacKaye, in Forestry; George 
Rogers Mansfield, in Geology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1907: 
Lyman Sawin Hapgood, in Physiology; 
Newton Samuel Bacon, in Physiology; 
Paul Hector Provandie, in Physiology; 
Fred Robert Jouett, in Physiology; 
Herbert Eugene Merwin, in Mineralogy 


and Petrography; Lewis Dana Hill, in 
Physics; Harvey Cornelius Hayes, in 
Physics; Harry Clark, in Physics; Ar- 
thur Bliss Seymour, in the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium; Robert Gorham Fuller, 
in Anthropology; Frank Richardson 
Mason, in Economics; Chester Arthur 
Legg, in Economics; Edwin DeTurck 
Bechtel, in Economics; William Joseph 
Pelo, in Edtcation; George Albert 
McKay, in Hydraulics; Horace Upham 
Ransom, in Engineering; Charles Eliot 
Nichols, in Mechanics; Sidney Withing- 
ton, in Engineering; Shirley Robbins 
Crosse, in Electrical Engineering; Julius 
Wooster Eggleston, in Geology; Fred- 
erick Henry Lahee, in Geology; Burton 
Merrill Varney, in Physiography and 
Meteorology; Robert Howard Lord, 
in History; Frederic Austin Ogg, in 
History; Nicholas Kelley, in Govern- 
ment; William Chauncey Rice, in Gov- 
ernment; Raymond Hansen Oveson, 
in Government; Charles Wendell Koh- 
ler, to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1907: Arthur Merle Hurlin, in 
Music; Edgar Davidson Congdon, in 
Zoilogy; Herbert Joseph Spinden, in 
Anthropology; George Leslie Kelley, in 
Chemistry; Joaquin Enrique Zanetti, 
in Chemistry; Richard Henry Jesse, Jr., 
in Chemistry; George Luther Lincoln, 
in Romance Languages; Alexander Guy 
Holborn Spiers, in Romance Languages; 
Conyers Read, in History; Albert Howe 
Lybyer, in History; Francis Gleason 
Fitzpatrick, in Fine Arts; Harry Phi- 
dias Forté, in Applied Mechanics and 
Hydraulics; William Robert Park- 
house Davey, in Semitic Languages. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1907. 

















OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Special Meeting of Feb. 27, 1907. 

The following 17 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Trea- 
surer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Delano, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, P. R. Frothingham, Goodwin, Gor- 
don, Hemenway, Lawrence, Noble, Sea- 
ver, Shattuck, Storey, Williams. 

The appointments of Henry Pickering 
Bowditch, M.D., LL.D., George Hig- 
ginson Professor of Physiology, Emeri- 
tus, from Sept. 1, 1906, and of William 
James, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Phil- 
osophy, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1907, 
were concurred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams communicated to the 
Board the resignations of Mr. R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, from the Committee on Fine 
Arts and Architecture; Mr. Arthur S. 
Johnson, from the Committee to visit the 
Divinity School; Mr. James Loeb, from 
the Committees to visit the Library, the 
Fogg Museum, and the Department of 
Classics, and they were placed on file. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the report 
of the Committee to visit the Peabody 
Museum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


Stated Meeting and a Special Meeting of 
March 18, 1907. 

Convened upon application made to 
the Secretary in writing by the President 
of the Board, to act upon the proposal to 
extend the right to vote for Overseers. 
The following 21 members were present: 
The President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Appleton, Delano, Fairchild, Fish, L. A. 
Frothingham, P. R. Frothingham, Good- 
win, Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, Law- 
rence, Newcomb, Noble, Norton, Sea- 
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ver, Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, Wil- 
liams. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, Mr. L. A. Frothingham was 
elected by ballot President pro tempore. 

The appointment of John Collins 
Warren, M.D., LL.D., Moseley Profes- 
sor of Surgery, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1907, was consented to. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented sundry votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 11, 1907, in relation 
to the report of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee of the Governing Boards on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Williams, these votes 
were laid upon the table to be taken up 
for consideration and action later in the 
meeting. 

The election of Edward Charles Jef- 
frey, Ph.D., Professor of Plant Mor-: 
phology, to serve from Sept. 1, 1907, was 
consented to. 

Mr. Williams presented the report of 
the Committee to visit the Gray Herba- 
rium, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Williams, the 
Report of the Special Joint Committee 
of the Governing Boards on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports, together with the 
votes of the President and Fellows of 
March 11, 1907, in relation thereto, were 
taken from the table, and after debate 
thereon, and upon the minority report, 
submitted by Mr. Storey, the Board voted 
to accept the report of the majority and 
to adopt the recommendations therein. 
[See Corporation Records.] 


Stated Meeting and Special Meeting of 
April 10, 1907. 

The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. C. 
F. Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Fairchild, 
Fish, L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Froth- 
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ingham, Goodwin, Grant, Higginson, 
Huidekoper, Lawrence, Shattuck, Storey, 
Storrow, Weld, Williams. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 25, 1907, that, on the re- 
commendation of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, the degrees of Bachelor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of 
Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Master of Science in Forestry be 
changed to Master in Mechanical En- 
gineering, Master in Civil Engineering, 
Master in Electrical Engineering, Mas- 
ter in Architecture, Master in Landscape 
Architecture, and Master in Forestry 
respectively, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 

The election of Jeremiah Denis Mat- 
thias Ford, Ph.D., Smith Professor of 
the French and Spanish Languages, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1907, was consented 
to. 
The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 25, 1907, that, as it ap- 
peared that the votes of the Board at its 
meeting of March 13, 1907, extending 
the right to vote for Overseers, made no 
provision for recipients of the degree of 
Bachelor of Science conferred in Har- 
vard College, this omission be brought to 
the attention of the Board of Overseers 
for such action thereon as they may see 
fit to take: 

Whereupon, upon the motion of Mr. 
Storey, the Board voted to amend said 
vote of March 13, 1907, by adding after 
the words “ Applied Science” the follow- 
ing “and the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence conferred after residence in Har- 
vard College,” so that said vote shall read 
as follows: 

“That this Board hereby determines 
that the degrees conferred by the Gov- 


erning Boards of the University, upon the 
recommendation of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, upon the graduates of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences and of 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
conferred after residence in Harvard Col- 
lege, shall entitle the recipients thereof 
to vote for Overseers to the same extent 
and under the same restrictions to and 
under which recipients of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts of said College may now 
so vote.” 

The Board further voted that said vote 
as above amended be transmitted to the 
Corporation that they may concur there- 
in if they see fit. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
back the report of the Committee to visit 
the Gray Herbarium, and it was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Fish presented the report of the 
Committee on German, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, reported 
that Mr. F. T. Calkins had been added 
to the Committee on Forestry, and this 
communication was placed on file. 


REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE REGULA- 
TION OF ATHLETIC SPORTS 


To the President and Fellows and Board 
of Overseers of Harvard College: 

The Joint Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports has held a num- 
ber of meetings, at which have appeared 
the Deans of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, of Harvard College and of the 
Scientific School, a number of Professors, 
present and past members of the Ath- 
letic Committee, undergraduates, and 
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the last two Graduate Managers. The 
Committee has agreed on the following 
statement and recommendations: 

Control of athletic sports, both within 
the College and intercollegiate, is at 
present vested in the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports, estab- 
lished by the following vote of the Cor- 
poration passed October 15, 1888, to 
which the Overseers consented October 
17, 1888: 

Voted, That the following be adopted as 
one of the standing rules and orders of the 
President and Fellows and the Board of Over- 
seers: 

A Committee for the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports shall hereafter be annually appointed 
and chosen as follows: three members of the 
University Faculties, and three graduates of 
the Coliege — these six to be appointed by 
the Corporation with the consent of the Over- 
seers; and also three undergraduates to be 
chosen for each College year, during the first 
week in June of the preceding College year, 
by the majority vote of the following students: 
the Presidents of the Senior, Junior, Sopho- 
more, and Freshman classes, and a represen- 
tative from each of the following athletic 
organizations, the Boat Club, the Cricket 
Club, and the Athletic, Baseball, Football, 
Lacrosse, and Tennis Associations, who shall 
be called together for the purpose of making 
this choice by the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

This Committee shall have entire super- 
vision and control of all athletic exercises 
within and without the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, subject to the authority of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, as defined by the 
Statutes. 


Prior to the passage of this vote, there 
had not been any serious attempt to 
regulate athletics, which had been prac- 
tically entirely in the hands of the under- 
graduates. 

The Committee constituted in accord- 
ance with the foregoing vote — herein- 
after spoken of as the “Athletic Com- 
mittee” — has exercised a general super- 
vision over all the athletics of the Uni- 
versity and has had charge of the athletic 
grounds and buildings. 

By agreement made in November, 
1889, between the then existing athletic 
organizations, each of which up to that 
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time had managed its own finances as 
well as all other matters connected with 
its particular branch of athletics, the 
office of Graduate Treasurer was estab- 
lished for all athletic associations, in- 
cluding Freshman teams, which used 
the grounds or buildings of the Univer- 
sity, for the purpose of pooling the sur- 
pluses of the various organizations and 
securing a systematic handling of ac- 
counts. The office so established has 
been continued up to the present time. 
The Graduate Treasurer by the terms of 
the agreement was to be elected by the 
Athletic Committee, and, gradually, as 
the Committee has assumed more and 
more control over the athletic finances, 
he has in effect become, instead of merely 
an adviser of the different Managers as 
he was at first, the agent of that Commit- 
tee in charge of the finances. At the time 
that the Athletic Committee was formed 
and the office of Graduate Treasurer es- 
tablished, no branch of athletics except 
baseball had gate receipts sufficient to 
meet its expenses, and even baseball did 
not always have a surplus. The ex- 
penses of all other branches of athletics, 
or, in the cases where there were some 
gate receipts, the excess of expenses over 
gate receipts, were met by subscriptions 
from undergraduates and graduates — 
chiefly undergraduates — and member- 
ship dues in the athletic organizations. 
Since 1888 the work of the Athletic Com- 
mittee has increased greatly and the 
problems to be dealt with have grown 
much more complicated. Soldier’s Field 
has been given to the College; a new and 
much better boathouse has been given; 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of men who take some-form of 
athletic exercise, and the great growth 
in the popularity of the football games 
with the graduates and the public and 
the corresponding increase of attendance 
have resulted in an enormous increase 
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in the funds at the disposal of the athletic 
managements. 

The Athletic Committee has dealt with 
the care, management, and development 
of the athletic grounds; it has provided 
facilities for the increased number of men 
who take part in some branch of athletics 
and facilities for the many new branches 
of athletics that have grown up, as in the 
building of tennis-courts, hockey-rinks, 
new baseball diamonds, etc., etc.; it 
has dealt with the question of eligibility 
of candidates for various teams from the 
points of view both of standing at the 
College Office and of athletic standing; 
it has made sure that each candidate 
has passed the required physical exam- 
ination by the Director of the Gymna- 
sium; it has overseen a large part of the 
negotiations with other colleges, con- 
ducted the negotiations for the dual 
agreements with Yale, and dealt with all 
questions of schedules of games and 
races and, in many cases, has had to deal 
with questions several times, owing to the 
inability of the undergraduate manage- 
ments to follow the rules laid down. It 
has also gradually taken control of the 
athletic finances. The Athletic Commit- 
tee has accomplished a very great deal 
by its efforts to eliminate all professionals 
and so-called semi-professionals from 
the teams, and there can be no doubt 
that college athletics, in spite of occa- 
sional cases of abuse, are much cleaner 
to-day than they were when the Commit- 
tee began its work. There has also been 
a great improvement in the more general 
participation of the student body in some 
form of athletics. In dealing with all the 
questions which have come before it, 
the Athletic Committee has endeavored 
to interfere as little with the actual con- 
duct of athletics as has been consistent 
with carrying out the necessary reforms. 
This policy grew partly out of a deliber- 
ate desire to put on the undergraduates 


as much responsibility as possible, thus 
giving them the benefit of the training 
that resulted, and partly out of the sys- 
tem in vogue when the Athletic Com- 
mittee began its work. The policy has 
been on the whole wise, in spite of the 
delay in accomplishing some reforms 
which has resulted. In general, in spite 
of the criticisms of the present system 
contained later in this report, the Ath- 
letic Committee has done its work well, 
has accomplished needed reforms and 
prevented the growth of many evils, for 
which great credit should be given to 
the several Chairmen and members of 
the Committee. 

The administrative detail of all the 
work done by the Committee has been 
done by the Chairman of the Committee, 
who has always been a Faculty member, 
with the result that his college work as a 
member of the teaching force has neces- 
sarily been interfered with. This is a 
serious defect in the present system. 

There exists among certain members 
of the Faculty a feeling that the Athletic 
Committee as at present constituted fails 
to represent the Faculty point of view 
sufficiently, and that athletics are too 
strongly represented. There is ground 
for this feeling, arising from the fact 
that the Faculty members of the Athletic 
Committee often have not been closely 
enough in touch with the actual adminis- 
tration of the College. 

There exists among the undergrad- 
uates a feeling that their representation 
on the Athletic Committee is too small, 
and that the proportion of undergrad- 
uates on the Committee should be in- 
creased. ‘There is also dissatisfaction 
with the present method of selecting the 
undergraduates, because the electoral 
body does not include representatives of 
certain minor sports which have grown 
up since the establishment of the Athletic 
Committee. The dissatisfaction with 














the present method of selecting the under- 
graduate members of the Committee is 
justified, and, in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, the method of choosing under- 
graduate members should be changed in 
accordance with the recommendation 
hereinafter contained, and, while the 
technical management of the teams 
should be left as much as possible in the 
hands of the undergraduates, the Ath- 
letic Committee would not, in the opin- 
ion of this Committee, be made more effi- 
cient or sounder in judgment by an in- 
crease in the undergraduate representa- 
tion. 

It has been the custom to select for the 
position of Graduate Manager a man 
who has some other occupation and who 
has been able to give only part of his time 
to the affairs of the Athletic Office. The 
term of office of the Graduate Managers 
has invariably been short. From this it 

° has resulted that the Graduate Managers 
have not made a sufficient comparative 
study of the athletic expenses covering 
a period of years, and, as the Athletic 
Committee has obtained its information 
as to figures from the Graduate Manager, 
there has been a consequent lack of com- 
prehensive knowledge of the figures on 
their part. This is a serious defect in the 
present system and one of the principal 
reasons why extravagance has not been 
checked. The present Chairman of 
the Athletic Committee has this year 
caused to be prepared and submitted to 
the Athletic Committee certain compara- 
tive tables of figures for the purpose of 
doing away with this difficulty. No 
action was taken by the Athletic Com- 
mittee owing to the appointment of this 
Committee and the consequent uncer- 
tainty as to the future of athletics. 

The total expenses of athletics under 
the control of the Graduate Manager 
have probably shown an almost constant 
increase. The figures at the Athletic 
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Office for the years prior to 1901 are 
not sufficiently complete to make an 
accurate comparison possible up to that 
time. The figures for the five years, 1901 
to 1906, have been carefully analyzed 
and show for those years a steady increase 
in the total expenditure. The causes for 
this increase may be classed under the 
following general heads: 

1. Increase in the number of athletic 
teams under the jurisdiction of the 
Graduate Manager. 

2. The enlargement of the plant under 
the control of the Graduate Mana- 
ger and consequent increase in the 
number of employees. 

3. Matters of general athletic policy — 
(a) Paid coaches. 

(b) Increased amount of travel. 

(c) Training-tables! at Harvard 
Union. 

4, Extravagances: 

(a) In supplies. 

(b) In number of men taken on 
trips and length of time of 
such trips. 

(c) In number of men taken to 
training-table and length of 
training-table season. 


Intercollegiate athletics promote a 
general interest in athletic exercise, in- 
crease the number of men who take part 
in various forms of such exercise, fur- 
nish an active interest of a healthy sort 
to a number of men who but for them 
would be without any such interest, and 
are, on the whole, beneficial to the stu- 
dent body at large as well as to the men 
who actually take part in them. Foot- 
ball, of which there has been more criti- 
cism than of any other branch of ath- 
letics, has been sufficiently improved, 
partly owing to the active efforts of the 
Athletic Committee, to justity its fur- 
ther continuance. 

At the present time, the greater part 


1 Some years ago the Athletic Committee 
decided that it would be a good plan to have 
the training-tables all together at the Har- 
vard Union. This has proved to be expensive 
because the price of board at the Harvard 
Union has been higher than at outside board- 
ing-places, 
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of the athletic expenses are met from 
gate receipts and only a small part from 
subscriptions from the students. The 
students’ subscriptions to athletics are 
less to-day than they were when the Ath- 
letic Committee first began its work, and, 
in spite of this decrease, there is a large 
surplus every year in the hands of the 
Graduate Manager. The result is a lack 
of public sentiment among the students 
against extravagance in athletic man- 
agement and a, lack of effort on the part 
of the undergraduate managers to keep 
expenses down, due in part to the lack 
of public sentiment and in part to the 
ease with which the money is obtained. 
This is a defect in the present system. 
It is wiser, in the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that a more substantial part of 
the expense of the intercollegiate con- 
tests should be borne by the students, 
thus encouraging a sound interest in 
their proper management and avoiding 
the demoralizing effect of the present 
system. 

There was due on February 1, 1907, 
an unpaid balance of the cost of the 
Stadium of $49,881.95. There are about 
27 acres of Soldier’s Field still unde- 
veloped, all of which can well be used 
for athletic grounds for the students in 
the University. The surplus of athletic 
expenses has amounted: 


In 1901 to 2» « e « « $15,990.02 
In1902to. . . . . . 24,654.65 
In 1903 to. . . . « ~ 23,601.69 
In 1904to. . . . . . 33,057.51 
TRANS tO... « «= « B7STQ01 
In 1006 to. . « © « « 2S1612 
In the opinion of this Committee the 
expenses of athletics can be materially 
reduced, and, in the interest of athletics 
and all connected with them, should be 
so reduced. Such a reduction will make 
possible a reduction in the receipts. The 
debt on the Stadium should be paid as 
soon as possible. When the debt on the 
Stadium is paid, Soldier’s Field should 


be developed gradually, a section every 
year, and when the debt on the Stadium 
is paid, steps should be taken to reduce 
athletic receipts so that the surplus of 
receipts over necessary expenditures 
would belittle, if any, more than isneeded 
for one year’s development of Soldier’s 
Field. When Soldier’s Field is com- 
pletely developed, steps should be taken 
to reduce receipts so that the surplus 
may be entirely done away with. 

It is impossible for any committee 
made up as this Committee is to pass 
upon the details of the way in which the 
athletic receipts should be reduced with- 
out an amount of study which the mem- 
bers are unable to give. Such reduction, 
however, should be made in gate receipts 
and not in subscriptions from the student 
body. 

Under the present system of athletics 
there is so much responsibility placed on 
the coaches that the students themselves 
lose a very material part of the benefit 
that can be derived from athletics, and 
while it may be necessary to employ pro- 
fessional coaches to enable our teams to 
compete on an equality with the teams 
of other colleges, professional coaching 
should be done away with as soon as is 
possible without placing our teams at an 
undue disadvantage. 

The number of athletic contests has 
grown too large. 


Recommendations. 


1. That the method of selecting the 
Faculty members of the Athletic Com- 
mittee be changed and that, instead of 
three members of the University Facul- 
ties, to be appointed by the Corporation 
with the consent of the Overseers, the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
the Dean of Harvard College, and the 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School 
be ex officiis the Faculty members of the 
Athletic Committee. This recommenda- 
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tion is made on the assumption that 
the Faculty members of the Athletic 
Committee are to be relieved of the bur- 
den which has heretofore been imposed 
upon the Chairman. 

2. That the method of electing the 
undergraduate members of the Athletic 
Committee be changed so that these un- 
dergraduates be chosen for each college 
year during the first week of June of the 
preceding college year by the majority 
vote of the following students, — the 
Presidents of the Senior, Junior, Sopho- 
more, and Freshman classes and a re- 
presentative from each athletic organiza- 
tion which has, during the college year 
in which the election is held, been per- 
mitted by the Athletic Committee to take 
part in intercollegiate contests. 

8. That there be no change in the 
number or method of selecting the grad- 
uate members of the Committee. 

4. That intercollegiate contests be 
permitted as heretofore under the su- 
pervision of the Athletic Committee, so 
constituted. 

5. That the Athletic Committee be 
recommended to secure the services of 
some man who can give his entire time 
to the work, to act as Graduate Manager 
and as administrative officer of the Ath- 
letic Committee, to attend to the details 
now attended to by the Chairman of the 
Committee under the direction of the 
Athletic Committee. 

6. That the Athletic Committee be 
recommended to see that the athletic 
expenses are reduced, as far as in its 
judgment they reasonably can be, and 
that, particularly, the extravagances 
mentioned above in this report be done 
away with. 

7. That the Athletic Committee be 
recommended to reduce the number of 
intercollegiate athletic contests. 

8. That the Athletic Committee be 
strongly recommended to use every ef- 
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fort to get concerted action with other 
colleges to abolish professional coaches. 

9. That the Athletic Committee be 
recommended to reduce the number, 
length, and time of trips of athletic teams 
away from Cambridge. 

10. That the Athletic Committee be 
recommended to see that the expenses 
of training-tables be reduced and all ex- 
travagances connected with the training- 
tables be done away with. 

11. That the Athletic Committee be 
instructed to apply the entire surplus 
of athletic receipts beyond the sums 
needed for current athletic expenses to 
the extinguishment of the debt on the 
Stadium until that is paid, and then to 
reduce gate receipts in such manner as 
it shall decide, so that there shall only be 
sufficient surplus each year for the grad- 
ual development of the athletic grounds 
and buildings of the University. 

12. That no change be made in the 
present organization of the Athletic 
Committee except as herein recom- 
mended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry P. Watcort, 
Henry L. Hicernson, 
Grorce B. SHarruck, 
Moses WILLIAMS, 
Tuomas N. Perxins. 
Feb. 6, 1907. 


MINORITY REPORT. 

The undersigned, a minority of the 
Joint Committee, while agreeing with his 
associates that the measures which they 
recommend are steps in the right direc- 
tion, does not concur in their opinion that 
these measures are adequate, and there- 
fore submits the following report, which 
may at least serve to present the views at 
present entertained by many friends of 
education and of Harvard. 

The growth of the interest in athletic 
sports and the nature of the attempts 
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heretofore made to regulate them may 
be gathered from a brief historical sketch, 
as a preface to which certain dates may 
be convenient. The first boat-race with 
Yale was in 1852, the first regatta in 1859, 
the first class-races in 1865, the first base- 
ball match was in 1863. The Football 
Association was founded in 1873, and 
the Athletic Association in 1874. 

Before the year 1882 the Faculty, under 
its general authority “as defined inthe 
Statutes,” exercised without question the 
power to regulate athletic sports, but had 
imposed no restriction on them save the 
rule that no match game should be played 
in Cambridge on Saturday till after the 
last recitation, nor on other days till after 
4 p.m. In the spring of 1882 the fact that 
the baseball nine had adopted a schedule 
which provided for 28 games, of which 
19 were to be played out of Cambridge, 
led the Faculty to investigate, with the 
result that it appointed a “Standing 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports.”” This Committee forbade games 
with professional clubs, and the employ- 
ment of any instructor or trainer without 
its permission. It made a rule that no 
student should engage in competitive 
athletics without the permission of the 
Director of the Gymnasium, and it fur- 
ther directed that all match games played 
out of Cambridge should be played on 
Saturday. 

In 1883 this Committee became satis- 
fied that “the game of football as then 
played in intercollegiate games had be- 
come brutal and dangerous, and that it 
involved not only danger to life and limb, 
but, what was much more serious, dan- 
ger to the manly spirit and to the dispo- 
sition for fair play of the contestants.” 
Changes in the rules were made, but in 
1885 the Faculty prohibited the inter- 
collegiate games of football, and this 
prohibition remained in force for one 
year. Three years later this Committee 


proposed a new committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President which should 
consist of the Director of the Gymnasium, 
a physician resident in Boston, or Cam- 
bridge, a recent graduate interested in 
athletic sports, and two undergraduates ° 
chosen from the leaders in such sports, 
which should report to the Faculty, and 
on all important questions involving 
general principles should consult the 
Faculty before communicating its de- 
cision to the students. This proposition 
was adopted, and the Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1885. 

Meanwhile the interest in athletic 
sports continued to increase, and abuses 
of various sorts grew up until in 1888 the 
Board of Overseers appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate “the subject of ath- 
letic exercises and alleged abuses, ex- 
cesses, and accidents incident thereto.” 
This Committee reported in April, 1888, 
that in 25 years the intercollegiate con- 
tests had increased so that instead of 
having only the annual races with Yale 
there were in the year 1886-87 94 ath- 
letic contests, of which 50 were intercolle- 
giate, 26 with amateur organizations not 
collegiate, and only 18 among the students 
themselves, and these last were of small 
importance. ‘These contests then cost 
about $25,000, partly raised by contribu- 
tions from the students, partly from gate 
money, and partly by theatrical exhibi- 
tions and concerts given by various col- 
lege societies. 

The majority of the Committee re- 
ported that these numerous contests 
materially disturbed the serious work of 
the students, taking them away from 
Cambridge at times in considerable 
numbers, and creating an atmosphere 
“ distinctly unfavorable to regular work” ; 
that a desire for victory was stimulated 
which led to dishonorable practices and 
ill-feeling between the rival colleges, and 
that of the various games football was 
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especially undesirable, though the claim 
of its friends was then as it has been ever 
since that the “ modifications of the rules” 
then recently made had improved the 
game, and that it was “becoming every 
year more a game of skill and less of 
violence.” The majority therefore re- 
commended the prohibition of intercol- 
legiate contests, and that the super- 
vision of athletic exercise in the Univer- 
sity itself should be placed under the 
control of a committee, in which the 
Faculty should “have a stronger influ- 
ence.” 

The Chairman of the present Commit- 
tee, Dr. Walcott, presented a minority 
report in which he expressed the opinion 
that the “excesses and abuses in athletic 
sports” were exaggerated, and that the 
remedy for such as did exist lay “in in- 
telligent control, not in prohibition.” 
He agreed with the majority in recom- 
mending a change in the Athletic Com- 
mittee whereby it should be increased 
from five to seven by adding one member 
of the Faculty, and one undergraduate, 
and that this Committee should be given 
the entire supervision and control of all 
athletic exercises, “‘ subject to the author- 
ity of the Faculty.” He further recom- 
mended : 

1. That the formal intercollegiate con- 
tests be limited to Yale, and that Uni- 
versity teams be alone permitted to take 
part in them. 

2. That these contests take place only 
at New Haven, Cambridge, or such other 
New England city or town as the Ath- 
letic Committee may from time to time 
designate. 

Upon this report the Overseers on 
May 2, 1888, adopted a vote with the 
following preamble: ‘Whereas, in the 
opinion of this Board an undue promi- 
nence is now given to athletic contests in 
the college, and excesses and abuses at- 
tending the same and mainly incidental 
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to intercollegiate contests should be 
checked and guarded against.” 

The vote was in accordance with the 
recommendation of the minority report 
that intercollegiate contests should take 
place only in New England and on Sat- 
urdays or holidays, that university teams 
alone should participate, and that the 
Athletic Committee should be increased 
as recommended by the whole Committee 
and should “have entire supervision and 
control of all athletic exercises . . . sub- 
ject to the authority of the Faculty.” 

This vote of the Overseers was re- 
ferred by the Corporation to the Faculty, 
which referred it to a Committee con- 
sisting of Profs. J. W. White, W. S. 
Chaplin, and A. B. Hart, and this Com- 
mittee after investigation made a very 
full report. This report among other 
things stated that the Committee on Ath- 
letics had “dealt resolutely with the evils 
attaching to football, securing finally 
such changes of the rules under which 
the game is played as will probably rid 
it of its most objectionable features.” It 
grouped the alleged objections to ath- 
letic contests under three heads and 
dealt with them seriatim. 

Dealing with the objection that such 
contests “discourage general exercise 
among the students”’ and have mischiev- 
ous physical effects on those who prac- 
tise them, they gave the results of printed 
inquiries addressed to the undergraduate 
and special students, 1086 in all, of whom 
1031 replied. The tabulation of these 
replies showed out of 1021, whose replies 
were tabulated, that only 16 took no ex- 
ercise, that 610 exercised in the Gymna- 
sium, 635 took exercise by walking, and 
600 played lawn tennis, most of these 
taking other forms of exercise. 100 might 
be considered athletes, that is, members 
of teams, and about 300 more trained 
with the teams and competed in college 
contests. The Committee expressed 
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their belief “that athletic contests di- 
rectly contribute to this favorable con- 
dition of physical exercise,” while ad- 
mitting that “the effect of competitive 
athletics upon students who do not play 
on the teams is less easy to define.” 

Without going too much into detail 
this Committee reported that athletic 
contests did not “interfere with study 
except in the Freshman year,” that they 
did not create “an unfriendly spirit be- 
tween students of different colleges,” 
that their moral effect was good, and that 
they could not discover the precise amount 
expended for the support of athletics, but 
estimated the contributions by the stu- 
dents at about $15,000, and the indirect 
amount raised from alumni and friends 
at $10,000, which they did not consider 
unreasonable. They admitted as an 
existing evil “‘the disproportionate space 
which athletics occupies in the conversa- 
tion and thought of the students,” and 
that there was ground to criticise “ the ex- 
pensive management of athletic sports,” 
“the effect of training and of athletic 
contests upon Freshmen,” “the charac- 
ter of some of the sports,” “the time ex- 
pended in discussing unimportant mat- 
ters relating to athletics,” “the traces of 
a professional spirit, and the desire to 
win at any cost.” 

They recommended the creation of a 
committee consisting of three members 
of the Faculty, three graduates, and 
three undergraduates, with full power to 
control all matters relating to athletics, 
and finally that this Committee, though 
containing one Overseer, should “exist 
by the authority of the Corporation” 
and “be responsible to that body alone.” 
As the Chairman of the Committee has 
stated of this recommendation, “if it 
had been adopted the control of athletics 
would have been entirely removed from 
the hands of the College Faculty.” The 
Faculty refused to accept it, but recom- 


mended the appointment of a committee 
made upof three members of the Faculty, 
three graduates, and three undergradu- 
ates, who should control athletics, “sub- 
ject to such general regulations as the 
College Faculty may from time to time 
adopt,” and should make two reports to 
the Faculty each year. 

As a result the Governing Boards in 
October, 1888, appointed the committee 
recommended, but made it “subject to 
the authority of the Faculty of the Col- 
lege as defined in the Statutes,” and 
passed a vote expressing their “opinion 
that further restriction should be placed 
on intercollegiate contests in regard to 
the places where and the days when they 
should be played therein.” The Commit- 
tee appointed asked for instructions as to 
the meaning of this vote, and was in- 
formed in 1889 by the Corporation that it 
meant that contests should not take place 
out of New England, or on any day but 
Saturdays or holidays, and that no Fresh- 
man intercollegiate contests should be 
permitted. This was in accordance with 
the vote of the Overseers passed the 
previous May and already quoted. Prof. 
J. W. White, the first chairman of the 
new committee, said with great pro- 
priety: “No person could honorably 
accept membership on the Committee 
who was not ready to attempt to dis- 
charge the spirit of these instructions in 
good faith.” 

In 1888 we have, therefore, the Over- 
seers expressing their opinion that undue 
prominence was then given to athletic 
contests, and that the excesses and abuses 
incident to intercollegiate contests should 
be checked. We have a committee of 
the Faculty certainly not hostile to ath- 
letics admitting as evils “the dispro- 
portionate space”’ given to athletics “in 
the thought and conversation of the stu- 
dents,” “the expensive management of 
athletic sports,” the bad effects of athletic 
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contests on Freshmen, and the existence 
of “the desire to win at any cost.” We 
have the Governing Boards in substance 
instructing the Committee to restrict 
intercollegiate contests by not permit- 
ting them outside of New England or on 
any days but Saturdays and holidays, 
and by not allowing Freshman teams to 
participate, and further we have a com- 
mittee appointed, recognizing the obliga- 
tion to carry out these views, admitting 
the existence of evils and the importance 
of remedying them. 

It may be well to add a little testimony 
from the students. Thus the Advocate 
in an editorial on January 30, 1890: 
“There is no doubt that athletics have 
occupied too much of the Harvard under- 
graduates’ time and we are not going to 
quarrel with any reasonable attempt to 
remedy this evil.” And again on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1890: “There is an element of 
the ridiculous, to speak as charitably as 
possible, in the fact that over thirty thou- 
sand dollars were spent by us in one year 
to maintain a few athletic teams with 
positive benefit to only a few men. None 
of us want to see intercollegiate contests 
abolished altogether, but we do want to 
see them conducted on a basis which 
will do away with the evils at present 
connected with them, and this expendi- 
ture is not the least of these evils.” 

The Governing Boards, in creating this 
Committee, beyond a doubt intended to 
create a body which should restrain rather 
than permit the continuance of excesses 
and abuses, — which should hold the 
scales at least even between the serious 
work of the college and the sports. ‘Taken 
altogether, the action of the Corporation, 
the Overseers, and the Faculty was the 
first deliberate effort to check athletic 
excesses whose existence all admitted. 

It is important next to consider how 
far this effort has succeeded and how far 
the Committee then created has realized 


the expectations of those who established 
it. The spirit in which the Committee 
undertook its work may be gathered 
from the words of its first Chairman, who 
said in 1893 that the Committee be- 
lieved that “it had a larger function than 
merely that of control.” “It therefore 
determined that its policy should be to 
foster the true interests of the sports com- 
mitted to its charge.” 

In pursuance of this policy, to quote 
again from Prof. J. W. White, it 
“adopted and enforced the principle of 
the limitation of the range of athletic 
contests, but when the enforcement of 
that principle meant harm to what it be- 
lieved to be the larger interests of the 
sports, it has not hesitated to set the 
principle aside.” In these sentences lie 
the root of much evil. The Corporation, 
Overseers, and Faculty were consider- 
ing the larger interests of the University 
and of education. The Committee was 
looking at the larger interests of the 
sports. 

To deal with subjects in their order, 
the Committee was instructed that the 
Governing Boards wished no intercol- 
legiate contests out of New England, and 
after allowing, in 1889, games already 
arranged for at Philadelphia and Prince- 
ton, on January 14, 1890, the Committee 
made the rule that “Harvard athletic 
organizations hereafter shall engage in 
intercollegiate contests only in New 
England,” thus carrying out this in- 
struction, but the rule was soon ignored, 
for on February 17, 1891, the Committee 
allowed the track athletes to compete in 
New York, and in 1892 it allowed two 
games of baseball at Princeton. Since 
then the rule has become substantially 
a dead letter, for the football team has 
been allowed to play outside of New 
England regularly at West Point and 
elsewhere, the crews have gone to Phil- 
adelphia and have taken part in regattas 
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there, the baseball team has made a tour 
of the Southern States in the spring, last- 
ing ten days or a fortnight, if not more, 
and in other respects the rule against 
playing intercollegiate games out of New 
England has been ignored. In 1890 the 
traveling expenses of the Football As- 
sociation, Lawn Tennis Association, and 
the Boat Club, the only organizations 
then having such expenses, aggregated 
$2680.95. In 1897 the aggregate had 
reached $10,025.94, while in the year 
1901-02 the aggregate was $13,842.71 
(Report of Messrs. Thompson and 
Ernst, p. 2). In his report for the 
year 1902-03 the President took no- 
tice of the abuse in his annual report, 
saying: “The breaking up of College 
work for the individual student by fre- 
quent absences to play games at a dis- 
tance from Cambridge is an evil which 
ought to be checked. It is a greater evil 
than formerly, now that intercollegiate 
games take place all the year round, — 
— that is, in winter as well as in spring 
and autumn.” As Messrs. Thompson 
and Ernst in a report to this Committee 
say, “The increase in expense of travel 
is due chiefly to a change of policy by the 
Athletic Committee, they having author- 
ized more frequent and longer trips by 
all of the teams, both major and minor,” 
thus disregarding entirely the instruc- 
tions under which they were appointed 
and the suggestions of the President. 
Notwithstanding his suggestions, travel- 
ing expenses in the year 1904 reached 
$18,195.76, of which the Baseball As- 
sociation alone spent $5060.57. For the 
year ending September 30, 1905, the 
traveling expenses reached $20,624.28, 
and for the year ending September 30, 
1906, the traveling expenses aggregated 
$18,393.71.! These sums are many times 

1 All the figures on this page include the 
expenses of the crews at New London except 


in 1897, when there were no races at New 
London. 


the total when the Committee on Athletic 
Sports was appointed and instructed not 
to permit games out of New England. 

Dealing next with the instruction that 
the Freshman teams should not be per- 
mitted to participate in intercollegiate 
contests, it is to be observed that this 
rule has never been enforced, and that 
Freshman teams ever since have taken 
part in these contests. In 1890 there was 
a Freshman football team, a Freshman 
baseball team, and Freshman crew, and 
these have existed eversince. In 1901 the 
Freshman basketball team was added. 
In 1904 a Freshman hockey team, in 1905 
a Freshman lacrosse team came upon the 
stage, but to what extent these teams have 
contested with other college teams was 
not made to appear. 

From these facts it is apparent how 
little the Committee on Athletic Sports 
has considered itself bound by the in- 
structions of the Governing Boards, 
and this has happened although Prof. 
White, the first Chairman, in his report 
to the Faculty recognized “the bad ef- 
fects of athletic contests on Freshmen.” 

It is to be borne in mind next that the 
same committee of the Faculty in 1899 
recognized as another existing evil “the 
expensive managementof athletic sports.” 
At that time the amount raised was sup- 
posed to be about $25,000, but in the 
year 1889-90 the amount received for ath- 
letic purposes was $37,697.42. In 1892- 
93 it was $64,099.68. For a few years 
after that it was less, but in the year end- 
ing September 30, 1900, it was $93,242.33. 
In the year ending September 30, 1904, 
it was $112,262.39; for the year ending 
September 30, 1905, it was $111,680.85, 
and for the year ending September 30, 
1906, it was $127,559.40. 

On the other hand, the expenses for 
the year ending September 30, 1890, de- 
ducting the amounts retained by the 
clubs or added to the surplus, were 
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$33,040.90. With like deductions for the 
year 1891 they were $34,173.89. For 
1892, $52,083.17; for 1893, $57,782.94; 
for 1900, $48,647.79; for 1902, $54,- 
867.71; for 1904, $61,338.55; for 1905, 
$63,488.52. In these totals there is ap- 
parently nothing included for the care of 
the grounds at Cambridge or permanent 
improvements in the way of buildings. 

Perhaps a more instructive compari- 
son may be made by taking the expenses 
of the various competitive teams during 
the year ending September 30, 1890, 
which was the year after the Committee 
was appointed, and the expense in the 
last years of which we have record. In 
1890 the expenses of the Football Asso- 
ciation were (deducting amounts retained 
by the Club or added to the surplus fund) 
9060.10; of the Baseball Association, 
$7823.49, and of the Boat Club, $6953.20. 
For the year ending September 30, 1905, 
the expenses of the Baseball Association, 
not including Freshman baseball, were 
$11,692.19; the expenses of the Foot- 
ball Association, not including Freshman 
football, were $17,424.78; the expenses 
of the University Crew, not including 
the Freshman Crew, were $10,147.97. 
For the year ending September 30, 
1906, the expenses of the Baseball 
Association were $10,356.19; the ex- 
penses of the Football Association were 
$29,627.87; the expenses of the Uni- 
versity Boat Club, not including the 
Freshman Crew, were $11,266.51. An 
examination made of the items which 
went to swell these great totals satisfied 
the Committee that there was much ab- 
surd extravagance and apparently no ef- 
fective scrutiny or control of the expenses. 
This comparison of figures tends to show 
how little the Committee on Athletic 
Sports which was appointed to remedy 
evils has been able to control “the ex- 
pensive management of athletic sports,” 
which was an admitted evil. 
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In the next place, when that Commit- 
tee was appointed, intercollegiate foot- 
ball games had once been prohibited on 
the ground that the game was brutal and 
dangerous. Its abuses were recognized 
by the new Committee, though they did 
not consider them sufficient to make the 
game undesirable. Changes in the rules 
had been made at least twice which it 
was thought would remedy the evils. 
What has been the result ? On February 
19, 1895, the Faculty voted to adopt the 
following resolution: “Resolved, That 
the Faculty desire the Committee on 
Athletic Sports to put a stop to all inter- 
collegiate football contests,” and after 
receiving a report from that Committee 
voted on March 19, by a vote of 41 to 
25, that “The Faculty having received 
and considered a communication from 
the Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, dated February 25, 1895, 
remain of the opinion that no student 
under their charge should be permit- 
ted to take part in intercollegiate foot- 
ball contests.” This wish and opinion 
of the Faculty was not regarded by the 
Committee, which took the ground that 
it was not subject to the authority of the 
Faculty. 

In 1902 the question was again raised 
in the Faculty by Prof. Shaler, and 
on February 3, 1908, a resolution was 
passed (32 to 7) referring the question of 
discontinuing intercollegiate football to 
the Committee on Athletic Sports for 
consideration and advice. The Com- 
mittee replied on October 17, 1903, that 
“the present situation in intercollegiate 
athletics does not appear to render ad- 
visable the discontinuance of intercol- 
legiate football at Harvard.” 

On February 6, 1906, the Faculty, by 
a vote of 31 to 3, again expressed its opin- 
ion “that intercollegiate football should 
be prohibited to Harvard students in 
1906, and until a reasonable game of 
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football shall have been formulated and 
fully exemplified in the practice of in- 
dividual colleges.” The action of the 
Governing Boards superseded any fur- 
ther action by the Faculty. 

Meanwhile the game of football had 
been steadily increasing in brutality, 
and its objectionable features had be- 
come more apparent. The report of the 
Committee on Athletic Sports for the 
year ending September 30, 1903, con- 
tains this statement: “There is one 
phase of football, however, which should 
engage the attention of all college men, 
— that is, the promotion of honor and 
fairness upon the field and in the prepar- 
ation of teams. In the main the players 
are disposed to keep within the rules in 
their games, and if left to themselves or 
if brought into contact only with the best 
advisers, would probably in the end 
make football a game wholly unobjec- 
tionable. Itis unfortunate that thegame 
should be regulated and directed so en- 
tirely by coaches whose point of view is 
strategy.” 

In his report for the year 1903-04 the 
President of the University said: “The 
game of football has become seriously 
injurious to rational academic life in 
American schools and colleges, and it is 
time that the public, especially the edu- 
cated public, should understand and take 
into earnest consideration the objections 
to this game,” and went on to state the 
strong objections to it, intellectual, moral 
and physical. He pointed out “its ex- 
treme publicity,” “the absorption of the 
undergraduate mind in the subject for 
two months,” “the large proportion of 


injuries among the players,” “the dis- 
traction from proper collegiate pursuits 
of multitudes of undergraduates during 
the football season,” “the enfeebling 
theory that no team can do its best ex- 
cept in the presence of hosts of applaud- 
ing friends,” of which he said, “Worse 


preparation for the real struggles and 
contests of life can hardly be imagined,” 
and then stated as its greatest objection 
“its moral quality,” concluding as fol- 
lows: “There ought not to be more than 
one opinion on the question whether a 
game, played under the actual condi- 
tions of football, and with the barbarous 
ethics of warfare, can be a useful element 
in the training of young men for such high 
service. The essential thing for Univer- 
sity youth to learn is the difference be- 
tween practising generously a liberal art 
and driving a trade or winning a fight, 
no matter how.” 

The Committee on Athletics had little 
sympathy with these views, as we find 
in their reply to the Faculty the follow- 
ing statements: “Having examined the 
question submitted, the Committee 
would respectfully reply that in its opin- 
ion the present situation in intercolleg- 
iate athletics does not appear to render 
advisable the discontinuance of inter- 
collegiate football at Harvard.” The 
Committee ventures also to express the 
opinion that the game of football is 
only one of many distractions in college 
life, and that there is no evidence that 
its abolition would necessarily turn the 
attention of students to more serious 
pursuits. 

In his report for 1904-05 the Presi- 
dent said: ‘The American game of foot- 
ball as now played is wholly unfit for 
colleges and schools,” pointing out in 
brief the unreasonable number of seri- 
ous injuries which are suffered to such 
an extent that “not ore in five of the men 
that play football several seasons escape 
without injury properly called serious, 
and of the twenty to thirty picked players 
who play hard throughout a season hardly 
a man escapes serious injury.” He dwelt 
also upon the violations of the rules by 
coaches, trainers, and players, saying 
that “there is no such thing as generos- 
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ity between combatants, any more than 
there is in war,” that “acts of brutality 
are constantly committed,” and that “the 
game sets up a wrong kind of hero.” He 
further pointed out that “‘all these evils 
of football have now descended from 
the colleges into the secondary schools, 
where they are working great moral mis- 
chief,” and said, “It is clearly the duty 
of the colleges which have permitted 
these monstrous evils to grow up and to 
become intense, to purge themselves of 
such immoralities, and to do what they 
can to help the secondary schools to 
purge themselves also,” and he added 
with great force, “It is childish to sup- 
pose that the athletic authorities which 
have permitted football to become a 
brutal, cheating, demoralizing game can 
be trusted to reform it.” 

The report of the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports for the same year confirmed 
the statement that sharp practices existed 
in the sport, and stated their resolution 
to permit the employment of regularly 
paid coaches for the crew and the foot- 
ball team on account of the severe de- 
feats, or, to use the Committee’s phrase, 
on account of the “ disastrous” defeats 
sustained by the representatives of Har- 
vard. The Committee admitted in their 
report that they “were abandoning a 
standard which we have always tried to 
maintain,” and said, “It is also true 
there is no prospect of an improvement 
in the immediate future.” They con- 
cluded by saying: “It is impossible to 
foresee the end of this or to predict when 
the reaction will come. Perhaps some 
day it will be found that the sole way to 
reform intercollegiate athletics is to 
change them root and branch, to dis- 
pense not only with the services of hired 
professionals, but also with outside as- 
sistance. If coaches as well as players 
had to be undergraduates, would not our 
student games be more truly their own? 
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Are skilful strategy and technical perfec- 
tion more important than true sport?” 

It is interesting to know that while in 
1903 this Committee regretted the em- 
ployment of coaches and said that if left 
to themselves the students would prob- 
ably make the game “wholly unobjec- 
tionable,” they lacked the strength to 
act upon that opinion, and two years 
later sanctioned professional coaches. 
The expense of trainers and coaches in 
1901-02 was $6164.69; in 1904-05, 
$26,921.37; in 1905-06, $13,184.14. 

The Board of Overseers having before 
it these reports and the report of the sur- 
geons, received early in January, 1906, 
a report from its own Committee on 
Physical Training, which began, “ Your 
Committee considers the game of foot- 
ball as at present played essentially bad 
in every respect,” pointing out that it 
encouraged “trickery and foul play” and 
was very dangerous. The Board there- 
fore voted “that the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be requested to report to this 
Board what changes they propose in the 
game of football, and until said report 
has been acted upon and approved by 
the Governing Boards to permit no 
further games of intercollegiate foot- 
ball.” 

This recital of facts shows that in the 
18 years during which the Committee on 
Athletics had been charged with the duty 
of checking the abuses and excesses in 
athletic sports, the situation had become 
so much worse that the President, the 
Faculty, and the Overseers united in de- 
manding that the game of football be 
stopped. This body of adverse opinion 
would have seemed controlling, but some 
two months later the Committee on Ath- 
letics passed the following vote: ‘The 
Harvard Athletic Committee, by virtue 
of the authority delegated to it by the 
Corporation and the Board of Overseers, 
hereby votes to sanction the game of foot- 
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ball at Harvard as an intercollegiate sport 
for the season of 1906.” 

They voted further to transmit this 
resolution to the Corporation and Over- 
seers, and it was also communicated at 
once to the newspapers. The Committee 
was satisfied, as it had been on previous 
occasions, that changes had been made 
in the rules which removed the evils of 
the game, but until public sentiment had 
become overwhelming these changes had 
not been made. 

It is difficult to see why the facts which 
have been recited do not justify the words 
of the President, “It is childish to sup- 
pose that the athletic authorities which 
have permitted football to become a 
brutal, cheating, demoralizing game can 
be trusted to reform it.” 

This review makes it apparent that 
the Committee on Athletic Sports has 
not realized the hopes with which it was 
created. Instead of carrying out the 
wishes of the Governing Boards of which 
its first chairman said, “‘ No person could 
honorably accept membership on the 
Committee who was not ready to dis- 
charge the spirit of these instructions in 
good faith,” it has seemed to regard it- 
self as charged with the duty, not of re- 
straining, but of fostering athletic sports. 
It has not limited games to New England. 
It has not prohibited Freshman teams 
from taking part in intercollegiate con- 
tests. It has not reduced expenses, but 
on the contrary has permitted them to 
increase steadily and enormously. It has 
not restrained and prevented the abuses 
which have made fatal and dangerous 
a discreditable game, but on the contrary 
all these abuses have increased enor- 
mously during the years that it has had 
the charge and supervision of athletic 
sports. It has not reduced the evils which 
were admitted when it was first ap- 
pointed. 

It should be said, however, in all fair- 


ness, that this historical presentation of 
the results reflects rather upon the system 
than upon the members of the Com- 
mittee. They have regarded themselves 
from the beginning evidently as the per- 
sons charged with the duty of fostering 
athletics. The Committee has been made 
up of persons selected largely from their 
interest in athletics. So far as the under- 
graduate members were concerned they 
were chosen as the representatives of 
those students who were actively inter- 
ested in intercollegiate contests. The 
graduate members have been busy men, 
and it has been practically impossible 
for them to give all the time that was 
needed to the careful inspection of de- 
tails, whether of practices in the games 
or of expenditures. The members of the 
Faculty have been numerically in the 
minority, and in so far as they did not 
sympathize with the desire for intercol- 
legiate sports they have been overborne 
by the majority. Moreover, the mem- 
bers of the Committee have been steadily 
exposed to the influences of the men most 
actively engaged in or friendly to inter- 
collegiate contests. The demands of 
these men and their wishes have been 
steadily presented, while those who have 
been opposed to athletic excesses have 
been disregarded and apathetic. When 
pressure is steadily exerted from one side 
it is impossible that the resultant force 
should not be deflected. This result has 
happened with this Committee, and 
must always happen with any committee 
so constituted. It is impossible that we 
should have better members in future 
than we have had in the past, and it is 
impossible that any committee so selected 
shall ever hold the balance equally be- 
tween the intellectual and the physical 
requirements of the student. 
Proceeding now to consider the steps 
which should be taken to remedy the 
existing situation, it seems to me in the 
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first place important that the Committee 
on Athletics should be subject to the con- 
trol of the Faculty. This was undoubt- 
edly the original intention of the Govern- 
ing Boards when that Committee was 
created, as becomes apparent upon a 
slight examination of the record. Until 
this Committee was appointed the au- 
thority of the Faculty over the whole 
matter was unquestioned. The majority 
of the Overseers’ Committee in its report 
made in April, 1888, distinctly recom- 
mended that the supervision of athletic 
exercises in the University should be 
placed under the control of a Committee 
in which “the Faculty should have a 
stronger influence.” The Overseers 
themselves voted on May 2, 1888, that 
the Committee should be appointed but 
should be “subject to the authority of 
the Faculty.” The minority, Dr. Wal- 
cott, agreed with the majority in recom- 
mending a change in the Athletic Com- 
mittee, and advised that this Committee 


_ should be given the supervision and con- 


trol of all athletic exercises “subject 
to the authority of the Faculty.” The 
Committee appointed by the Faculty to 
consider this report recommended that 
a Committee be appointed which should 
be responsible only to the Corporation, 
but the Faculty declined to accept this 
recommendation, and, on the contrary, 
while agreeing that the new committee 
should be created, recommended that jit 
should “be subject to such general regu- 
lations as the College Faculty may from 
time to time adopt,” and that it should 
make two reports to the Faculty each 
year. The vote of the Governing Boards 
under which the Committee on Athletics 
was appointed made its authority ex- 
pressly “subject to the authority of the 
Faculty of the College as defined in the 
Statutes.” 

In brief, the Faculty desired and both 
the Governing Boards expressly pro- 
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vided that the Committee should be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Faculty, and 
the movement took its origin in the re- 
commendation of the Committee of the 
Overseers that the influence of the Fac- 
ulty in the field of athletic sports should 
be increased. 

The influence of the athletic forces 
upon the government of the University 
is made very clearly apparent when it is 
considered that by the action of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics, with the acquiescence 
of the Corporation and without any vote 
by the Overseers, the authority of the 
Faculty over the Committee has been 
taken away. This seems to result from 
a mistaken interpretation of the words 
“as defined in the Statutes,” as if these 
negatived the preceding words “ subject 
to the authority of the Faculty of the 
College.” 

Such a construction imputes to the 
Corporation and the Overseers an almost 
inconceivable piece of folly, since it as- 
sumes that while they intended that the 
Committee should not be subject to the 
Faculty they expressed that intention by 
expressly making it so subject. It is not 
to be supposed that the limitation upon 
the authority of the Committee would 
have been inserted if the Boards had 
intended that no such limitation should 
exist. It is a sound rule of construction 
that effect must be given to all the words 
of an instrument, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the Governing Boards by the 
words “subject to the authority of the 
Faculty of the College as defined in the 
Statutes” meant that the Committee 
should not be subject to the authority of 
the Faculty at all. 

It goes without saying that the author- 
ity of the Faculty over any part of the 
college life must be “defined in the Stat- 
utes,” as it is from these that all their 
authority is derived. If we turn to these 
Statutes we find that the sixth is as fol- 
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lows: Harvard College and the several 
schools of the University are each “under 
the immediate charge of the Faculty.” 
In Article 12 the language is: “The 
several Faculties have authority to im- 
pose fines and levy assessments for dam- 
age done to property; to inflict, at their 
discretion, the penalties of admonition, 
suspension, dismission, and expulsion; 
and to use all other appropriate means 
of discipline.” 

Under this general and somewhat 
loose language the Faculty has always 
exercised full control over the students 
while in college. It has prescribed their 
studies, their hours, and the rules which 
they must observe in their daily life. It 
has defined the standard of scholarship 
which must be reached in order to re- 
tain connection with the University. It 
has also determined what attendance at 
the college exercises is essential, what 
absence from Cambridge should be per- 
mitted, and what forbidden. In all mat- 
ters of study and discipline subject to the 
authority of the Governing Boards it has 
controlled the action of the students. 
Until 1889 it had retained the control of 
athletic sports, and there was certainly 
nothing in the vote of the two boards, 
under which the Committee on Athletic 
Sports was created, which takes from 
the Faculty its entire authority over 
sports. 

The change which was made in the 
Statutes when the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences was appointed in 1890 in no 
way changes the rule. The authority of 
that Faculty is defined in almost the same 
language in Article 6, and its powers in 
matters of discipline in Article 12, of the 
existing Statutes. These Statutes con- 
tain the further clause which throws 
some light on the power of the Faculty. 
“A Faculty may, at its discretion, dele- 
gate any of its powers relating to ordi- 
nary matters of administration and dis- 


cipline. except the power to inflict the 
penalties of dismission and expulsion. to 
Administrative Boards, nominated by 
the President, and appointed by the Cor- 
poration with the consent of the Over- 
seers. Every such Board shall be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Faculty from 
which it is appointed.”” There can be 
little question that upon any proper con- 
struction of the Statutes the Committee 
on Athletic Sports is subject to the au- 
thority of the Faculty. 

But since the action of the Committee 
on Athletics has practically resulted in 
the assumption that it is not so subject, 
this should be made entirely clear. If the 
question were a new one it would be a 
singular anomaly, if the Faculty that is 
charged with the duty of educating stu- 
dents and preparing them to receive 
their degrees, which controls their move- 
ments in every other matter during term 
time, should in a matter of such supreme 
importance to the students as athletic 
sports be itself subject to the control of 
an anomalous body consisting partly of’ 
undergraduates, partly of its own mem- 
bers, and partly of recent graduates. The 
relation of superior and subordinate is 
reversed when students and members of 
the Faculty combined can dominate the 
Faculty itself. The members of the Fac- 
ulty, more than is possible for either the 
Corporation or the Overseers, are in a 
position to tell precisely what the effect 
of athletic sports is upon the daily life of 
the student. They are in constant touch 
with the students, they see them at their 
work and in their play, they can feel even 
better than they can tell what the effect 
of excessive interest in athletics is upon 
the attention to studies, and upon the in- 
tellectual life of the University. Many 
of the students, as has appeared from 
the articles written to the Harvard Bul- 
letin, think that the great interest of life 
is found in intercollegiate contests, and 
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they are unable to imagine what would 
happen to the College if these contests 
were to any serious extent restricted. It 
is difficult to see how the Faculty can ade- 
quately discharge its duties if this impor- 
tant part of college life and college inter- 
est is withdrawn from its control. What- 
ever other action the Overseers may take, 
it is necessary that the Committee on 
Athletics should be made expressly sub- 
ject to the control of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, for in no other way can the 
proper balance be maintained between 
the intellectual and the physical life of 
the students. It is an unseemly thing 
when the well-considered opinions of the 
President and the Faculty are ignored 
by a committee largely composed of stu- 
dents and recent graduates, even if the 
action of the Board of Overseers is not 
intentionally disregarded. Such an “im- 
perium in imperio” has been proved to 
be dangerous. 

As has been stated the measures re- 
commended by the majority of the Com- 
mittee seem entirely inadequate to meet 
the admitted evils. Take first what a pro- 
fessor long interested in athletics has 
called the “distortion” of the student’s 
standards. Harvard University exists to 
educate young men, to fit them for their 
work in life by training their minds and 
helping them to acquire knowledge. For 
this purpose it was founded and has been 
richly endowed, and this should be al- 
ways present as its main purpose to the 
minds of those who are charged with its 
administration. In the words of Presi- 
dent Eliot: “It is a wholesome thing to 
enjoy fora time, or fora time each day all 
through life, sports and active bodily ex- 
ercise. These are legitimate enjoyments, 
but if made the main object of life, they 
tire. They cease to be a source of durable 
satisfaction. Play must be incidental in 
a satisfactory life.” 

In 1888 both parties recognized as an 
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evil the disproportionate time and thought 
given by the students to intercollegiate 
contests. The Overseers, the Committee 
of the Faculty, the students, all admitted 
it. That evil has only been intensified 
since that time. Intercollegiate athletic 
contests are now regarded with supersti- 
tious reverence by a large part of the 


‘community. Their friends seem to con- 


sider them as the rock upon which the 
health and the morality of the college 
rest. What the President has said of foot- 
ball, that “all these evils of football have 
now descended from the colleges into 
the secondary schools, where they are 
working great moral mischief,” is true 
to a less extent of other intercollegiate 
games. A boy as soon as he enters a pre- 
paratory school now is taught by his 
comrades and too often by his teachers 
that the road to success lies through ath- 
letic prowess. The lesson is enforced by 
the publication of his portrait in the news- 
papers whenever some school game oc- 
curs, and by the full accounts which are 
given of the games in which he has taken 
part. If he, under the instructions of his 
parents or from any other reason, desires 
not to join some team, he finds himself 
exposed to a degree of social pressure 
which it is very hard for an immature 
person to resist. Parents and sons alike 
privately complain that the latter are 
forced to play in order to retain their 
standing among their fellows. As a lead- 
ing professor informed your Committee, 
the ambitious boy who goes to college 
finds only three avenues of distinction 
open, — one the presidency of his class, 
another a place on the editorial board 
of the Crimson, and lastly a place on one 
of the teams. He added that the mem- 
bers of a team lead a disagreeable life, 
and that no one would play were it not 
for the “lime-light.” Of late yearsthe 
successful athlete has eclipsed all other 
college heroes, and it is difficult for stu- 
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dents in these conditions not to get a 
very distorted view of what life is really 
worth. The intellectual side of college life 
cannot fail to suffer when success in ath- 
letics is regarded of somuch importance. 

As an educator, who speaks from 
Bowdoin College, has put it: Intercol- 
legiate athletics “work injury ‘in the 
degradation of scholarship standards for 
the whole college; this is a factor which 
all but the blind can see. Not that the 
athletes as a whole stand conspicuously 
lower in scholarship than the other stu- 
dents as a whole. . . . The danger lies 
in the influence of excessive interest in 
intercollegiate games on the whole student 
body; and in the influence on the mini- 
mum entrance and college requirements 
of the desire to win at any cost.’ ... 
Intense rivalry in athletics, the all-ab- 
sorbing interest of the whole student body, 
particularly of those who can least afford 
the time and the interest, the almost fa- 
natic enthusiasm of the public, the timid- 
ity of school and college authorities,” are 
all factors in the result which he con- 
demns. 

Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate the 
strength of this influence better than 
the fact that a class 25 years out of col- 
lege, and therefore removed from the im- 
mediate effect of boyish opinion, de- 
siring to benefit the College by a large 
pecuniary gift, found in the Stadium the 
object which most excited their interest. 
The College Library is absolutely too 
small for its accumulations, the Chemical 
Laboratory needs very much enlarged 
space, there is not a department of the 
College which is not crying for funds, 
and not one single need of the College 
would have drawn from this class of ma- 
ture men a contribution of $100,000 ex- 
cept the Stadium, which has cost not 
only the $100,000 which this class was 
willing to contribute, but the sum of 
$320,961.68 in all. Moreover, this enor- 


mous expenditure was not its worst ef- 
fect, but in a sense it has placed the Uni- 
versity under bonds to continue athletic 
sports until the structure is paid for. 
There is still due upon it a debt of $49,- 
881.95; it is estimated that it will take 
$50,000 more to finish it, and after it is 
done it is a structure which can be used 
only a comparatively few days in the year. 
Said the Harvard Bulletin, the organ 
of the athletic interest, on December 12, 
1906: “It is a rather striking com- 
mentary on the American system that 
during the recent football season in Cam- 
bridge not only was all the attention of 
trainers and coaches devoted to some 60 
or 70 men (out of certainly some thou- 
sands of students), but the great Stadium, 
which was constructed for Harvard ath- 
letes, was closed to the great majority of 
the undergraduates.” It is a setting for 
the “lime-light.” 

Its enormous expense was justified by 
the claim that some perfectly safe accom- 
modation should be provided for the 
great crowds which attend the games of 
football, and it was pointed out that 
there was always danger of fire when the 
spectators are crowded upon wooden 
stands. During the autumn, when per- 
sons are clad in heavy woolen garments, 
this danger is much less than it is in the 
spring and summer, when numbers of 
young girls in light summer dresses wit- 
ness the games of baseball, but the 
Stadium makes no provision for these 
games, and those who attend them are - 
still exposed to all the risks which come 
from wooden seats. How long the Stad- 
ium may endure is an open question, but 
while it stands it will remain a conspicu- 
ous evidence of the fact that 25 years ago 
Harvard College taught its students to 
care for nothing so much as for athletic 
sports, and that the lesson then taught 
has endured during a quarter of a cen- 
tury of life in the outside world. 
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A change in the rules of football is no 
adequate remedy for this situation. The 
only way of checking the unhealthy in- 
terest in intercollegiate sports with all 
its evil concomitants to school and col- 
lege is to take away the occasions which 
excite this interest. The only way of 
teaching the students that such contests 
are not of supreme importance is to let 
them see how easily they can live without 
them. So long as the contests continue 
they will excite the same interest that 
they do now; the desire to win will be 
just as great and lead to the same results. 
If we really wish to stop the abuses we 
must stop for a time at least the “ inter- 
collegiate combats,”’ as one witness pro- 
perly called them. 

But it is urged by the champions of 
athletics that intercollegiate contests are 
necessary in order to make the great body 
of the students exercise, and that if they 
were abandoned the young men would 
turn to idleness and dissipation with 
worse results upon the college morals 
than excessive interest in athletics pro- 
duces. Neither of these claims can be 
sustained. For example, by the report of 
the Athletic Committee for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1903, it appears that 
the number of people who played lawn 
tennis was 1392, those who took gym- 
nasium practice 1622, those who played 
golf 540, and in the President’s report 
he says “that the exercises in which the 
public is most interested, namely, foot- 
ball, baseball, and rowing, were ser- 
viceable to much smaller numbers of 
students.” It is probable that interest in 
lawn tennis, gymnasium exercise, row- 
ing, and golf would continue notwith- 
standing that all intercollegiate contests 
were abolished, and it is in fact probable 
that the attention of the students would 
be directed more to sports of this charac- 
ter and to competitions among them- 
selves, with effects upon their physical 
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and moral characters at least as bene- 
ficial as those which have come from the 
undue stimulus of intercollegiate con- 
tests. 

Said Dr. Sargent, Director of the 
Gymnasium, on March 6, 1906: “The 
crying need of our colleges to-day is 
not for the highly specialized and over- 
strenuous games that only a few men 
can play, but for more simple games 
in which a greater number may take 
part.” Said the Harvard Bulletin of 
December 12, 1906: “In this country 
we devote enough attention to athlet- 
ics; the trouble is that very few men 
are benefited by these sports. Something 
should be done to arouse more general 
interest in athletics; not merely the kind 
of interest which draws men to the foot- 
ball field to see others play, but the 
kind of interest which will lead every stu- 
dent to take interest in some form of 
exercise.” 

Said the Rev. Endicott Peabody, head- 
master of Groton, as reported in the Har- 
vard Bulletin of November 14, 1906: 
“During the past ten years — or more — 
we have lost sight of the fact that sports 
are fun. A successful Freshman foot- 
ball player was asked if he enjoyed play- 
ing on his Freshman eleven. He replied 
that he was glad to make the team, but 
there was no fun in it. A result of our 
entering sports in order to win and not 
to get recreation from them is that we 
have concentrated all our energy upon 
one or, at the most, two teams. The rest 
of the college have been neglected in 
coaching. Everything has been done 
to make the ’Varsity team successful. 
We have lavished money upon them, 
and they have lavished it upon them- 
selves; we have wasted hours loafing 
upon the side-lines in order to ‘encour- 
age the team’; we have shouted our- 
selves hoarse in order to rattle the other 
side; we have been persuading our- 
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selves that it is all right for men to do in 
football, baseball, and in other branches 
of athletics, what gentlemen would not 
do in a few of our games. What we need 
to-day in our colleges and schools, and 
in those institutions in which young men 
are living a common life, is the develop- 
ment of a spirit of amateur sport, a spirit 
of love for the game itself, of delight in 
activity and health, and physical devel- 
opment, a spirit that cares for success, 
as every right-minded man enjoys suc- 
cess, as a result of vigorous effort, but 
which can take defeat in a simple, man- 
ly way, and would rather give up any 
game than attempt to win it through 
means unworthy of a Christian gentle- 
man.” 

The surgeons in charge of the football 
squad, in their report published on 
January 3, 1906, in the Harvard Bul- 
letin, say: “There were 150 men alto- 
gether in the football squad, of whom 
50 at least played but a very short time, 
varying from a few days to a week or two. 
Of the remaining 100 only 70 can be said 
to represent the real playing strength of 
the football squad.” This measures the 
effect of intercollegiate football upon 
the physical exercise of the students at 
large. The statements which have been 
quoted come from the conspicuous 
friends of athletic sports, and they tend 
to show that so far from stimulating gen- 
eral exercise among the students inter- 
collegiate contests have no such effect 
and that the crying need is something 
that shall “arouse more general interest 
in athletics.” 

The charge that the students would 
lead less healthful and less moral lives 
seems to be a libel upon the young men 
who constitute the student body. They 
are in no way different from the students 
who graduated from the College during 
the centuries which preceded athletic 
contests. The temptations which beset 


youth were just as great then as they are 
now, but the graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege during the years before 1850, who 
had no intercollegiate sports to stimulate 
their interest in bodily exercise, were 
certainly just as creditable a body of men, 
were as eminent and as useful citizens 
as those who have left the College under 
the more recent dispensation. If for no 
other purpose a suspension of intercol- 
legiate sports for a few years would be 
useful for the purpose of showing how 
false these charges against the students 
are, and for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing that they can lead healthy and moral 
lives without the hysterical interest in 
athletic contests which now make such 
draughts upon their time and their at- 
tention. In the words of Prof. Ames, 
“Tt would enable us to determine by 
actual experiment whether domestic ath- 
letics are more valuable than intercol- 
legiate athletics in promoting a general 
participation by students in open-air 
sports.” 

No young man can be prevented from 
taking an interest in athletic exercise, 
and it is a taste which does not need un- 
due stimulation. The athletic grounds 
of the College, its Gymnasium, the 
river, the tennis-courts, and the country 
which lies behind Cambridge, offer the 
same and more than the same oppor- 
tunities which their fathers enjoyed, and 
friendly contests among themselves will 
give them all the needed stimulus. 

But if these contests are to continue 
there are certain evils which at least should 
be stopped, and one is the present waste 
of money. As the College and commun- 
ity grow, and as interest in gladiatorial 
shows increases, the receipts from gate 
money will increase, and where money 
comes easily it goes easily. Men will 
always spend freely the money which 
they control, when economy does not help 
them, and expenditure costs them nothing. 
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If the money which is spent on athletics 
were raised by contributions from the 
students or the friends of athletics, ex- 
travagance would be unpopular, and 
economy would be enforced. Students 
can learn at least one profitable lesson in 
college if they are taught the value of 
money and the uses of economy, and they 
will never practise this virtue while their 
coffers overflow with gate money. Ath- 
letic sports got on without it for many 
years, and can do so more easily now 
with a larger constituency to draw from. 
The following report of Lorin F. Deland, 
who was one of the Committee that re- 
vised the football rules, may be com- 
mended to the attention of the Board. 
It was published in the Bulletin on Janu- 
ary 10, 1906: ‘While agreeing with the 
above recommendations as far as they 
go, I do not think they go far enough to 
remedy the present demoralization in 
football. I feel that the game has lost 
its just proportions by the introduction 
of mercantile standards, and as a correct- 
ive, I advocate the abolition of gate re- 
ceipts. I do not see why a match game 
between students of competing colleges 
should not be played before invited 
guests as in the Army-Navy contest. 
When a single game between Harvard 
and Yale brings in gate receipts of $80,- 
000, I think that commercialism has 
found good soil for propagating serious 
evils.” 

There is enough money now in the 
hands of the Committee on Athletic 
Sports to pay the debt on the Stadium, 
and a large part of this at least should 
have been applied to the payment of this 
debt some months ago. This payment 
will leave the University free from the 
embarrassment caused by the debt. But 
even if this were not so, it is beneath 
the dignity of Harvard College to pur- 
sue a policy which it believes detri- 
mental to the students because it is pro- 


fitable pecuniarily, and to permit the | 
young men in its charge to take part in 
the gladiatorial shows for the sake of 
the money which is made thereby. Our 
policy in the matter of athletics should 
be in no way influenced by such con- 
siderations. 

It would seem also as if the Govern- 
ing Boards might help the Committee 
on Athletics “to reform intercollegiate 
athletics” by dispensing “not only with 
the services of hired professionals, but 
also with all outside assistance.” It 
would certainly seem as if the charge of 
professionalism were better founded when 
the charge of an athletic team isgiven to 
a “hired professional” than when one of 
its members has accepted pay for in- 
struction in athletics from a casual pupil. 
To quote again from Prof. Ames, whose 
interest in athletics has never failed: 
“First of all, the employment of paid 
coaches should be abandoned. I do not 
see why any Harvard man should take 
any interest in the so-called Harvard- 
Yale boat-race. What matters it to us 
whether Mr. Wray or Mr. Kennedy 
wins that race? Every one knows that 
if we had Mr. Courtney as coach 
we should win nineteen out of twenty 
races. So in football. The game this 
year was won, not by the Yale eleven, 
but by Mr. Camp. If Harvard and Yale 
had exchanged coaches, we should have 
won by a larger margin than that to Yale’s 
credit in the actual game. I wish it were 
possible to do away with all coaching 
except by the undergraduates themselves. 
The contests would then be genuine tests 
of the athletic skill and generalship of 
the students of the competing colleges. 
The competition would be sport instead 
of business.” 

Finally, it seems idle to expect that the 
evils of intercollegiate football will be 
remedied by any change in the rules. 
They may reduce the chances of phys- 
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ical injury, long disregarded but at last 
admitted to be excessive; they may make 
it more difficult for the players to cheat. 
While the game is on probation, as it was 
last year, an improvement is noted. When 
it has again weathered the storm, its old 
features will reappear. The rules have 
been changed several times before, and 
each time we have been told that its 
bad features were cured, only to learn 
in a very short time that it was worse 
than before. History will probably re- 
peat itself, and certainly no change in 
the rules can affect in the least the in- 
jury which is done to education by the 
entirely excessive interest which it ex- 
cites among boys at school and students 
in college. 

Of the changes in the rules themselves, 
Mr. W. T. Reid, Jr., is quoted in the Bul- 
letin of April 25, 1906, as saying that 
“the changes in the football rules would 
make no essential difference in the rough- 
ness of the game, but that the improve- 
ment in this particular would depend on 
the spirit of the players.” 

Their probable effect may be guessed 
from the rule suggested by Mr. Dibblee, 
the eminent football player, in the Bul- 
letin of March 7, 1906: “ (6) Provide 
that time may be taken out for injuries 
only a certain number of times during 
each half, say eleven, and after it has 
been taken out for the maximum num- 
ber of injuries, should another injury 
occur, compel the game to go on with- 
out the services of the injured player 
unless a substitute is called to take his 
place.” 

Dr. Sargent, in the Bulletin of March 
6, 1906, said: “‘ No sport has long thriven 
among gentlemen that admits of violent 
personal contact. This is the factor in 
sport that has killed boxing and wrest- 
ling as athletic contests in the colleges, 
and it is the fundamental objection to 
football as at present played. The only 


way to prevent injuries from objection- 
able personal contact and violent colli- 
sions in football is to stop trying to ad- 
vance the ball toward the opponent’s 
goal by running with it.” The rules are 
not changed in this respect. The well- 
known player on the Harvard team, 
Karl Brill, in a published interview, says 
of the mass play as compared with the 
open play: “As a matter of fact, there 
is very little choice, if any, between these 
two styles of play so far as the player’s 
physical safety is concerned. Within the 
last three years it has been the privilege 
of the writer [Brill] to have ‘heart to 
heart’ talks with 31 prominent football 
players in the East. (These players were 
interviewed at random. 17 of them have 
made their university team. They repre- 
sent five universities and have been 
active on the gridiron as early as 1891 to 
the present time.) In the course of these 
interviews only one man, a Freshman, 
was in favor of the game. The others, 
after close questioning, became quite 
frank in condemning it. . . . If we can 
have the football problem investigated 
. . . perhaps then we shall not hesitate 
to have a unanimous opinion of the game 
. . . the opinion that football is wrong 
. . . From its very conception football 
is wrong.” 

Let me quote again from the head- 
master of Groton, as published in the 
Harvard Bulletin, November 14, 1906: 
“But, as a former university coach once 
remarked, ‘It is difficult to frame rules 
which eleven men, lying awake nights to 
circumvent, cannot find a way out of.’ 
The alterations in the rules seem to pro- 
mise improvement, and yet the rules can 
still be evaded. The danger of pulling 
muscles and sinews, which was the result 
of mass plays, is certainly reduced; but 
there will be breaking of bones and seri- 
ous accidents from tackling in the open 
field, and men who are bent upon injur- 
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ing others will always find a chance in 
such a game as this. Umpires and re- 
ferees, even though there be dozens of 
them, cannot see everything; and the 
very fact that the punishments are more 
drastic may make the officials a little less 
ready to inflict them.” 

The increase of the detective force, 
the heavier punishments, the diminished 
chances for concealment which the 
changed rules insure, do not really 
touch the deep-rooted evil which Prof. 
Lowell thus described in September, 
1906: “‘Every one at all familiar with 
the game knows perfectly well that foot- 
ball elevens do not play absolutely upon 
honor; that every team does things which 
the umpire could not sanction if he knew 
them; things done not merely in hot 
blood, but deliberately, because they will 
help to win the game. The extent of such 
infractions of the ostensible rules varies, 
of course; but whether great or small 
they are justified by the players them- 
selves on the grounds that their oppo- 
nents, as is well known, do the same and 
worse; for there is, perhaps, no team 
that does not honestly believe the oppo- 
nent’s lapses from virtue to be greater 
than its own. So far as our colleges are 
fostering on a small scale among their 
undergraduates this very spirit of lack of 
confidence, they are doing just what they 
ought not to do. They should stand not 
merely for education, in the sense of im- 
parting knowledge and training the in- 
tellectual powers; they should stand also 
and it ought to be their chief glory 
to stand, as places where character is 
moulded and citizens of the finest type 
are made. They ought to counteract the 
defects of our civilization, and, as one of 
the chief weaknesses of our time, this 
spirit of distrust.” ! 

If we want a voice from the under- 


1 Harvard Graduates’ 
1906, pp. 9, 10. 
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graduates, this is what the Class Orator 
of 1906 said in his oration: “It isnot to 
be wondered that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, men when playing on col- 
lege teams make use of tricks and under- 
hand devices they would be ashamed to 
use in an individual match. There is 
great desire in the college at large to win. 
The college does not care particularly 
about the game itself; it is willing to 
win by cheering, if the team can’t win 
by skill.” 

A game which has produced such ef- 
fects should be stopped now. 

Experience has shown that the mere 
expression of their opinions and wishes 
by the Governing Boards has had little 
weight with the Committee on Athletics, 
and a more distinct direction seems 
needed. 

In order to formulate the conclusions 
of this’ report the following votes are 
recommended: 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed not to permit any 
further intercollegiate games until the 
further action of the Corporation and 
Board of Overseers. 

If this vote does not pass, 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed not to permit any 
intercollegiate games out of New Eng- 
land or on any days except Saturdays and 
holidays, and that no student be per- 
mitted on this account to be absent from 
Cambridge more than two consecutive 
days. 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed to reduce ma- 
terially the number of intercollegiate 
contests and to report to the Govern- 
ing Boards the schedules of games which 
they recommend before adopting the 
same for any year after 1907. 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed to permit no fur- 
ther intercollegiate games of football. 
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Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed not to permit 
the employment of any paid coach or 
trainer by any athletic organization, crew 
or team. 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be directed not to permit the 
collection of any entrance fee or other 
charge from persons wishing to witness 
college games, but that they may take 
such other steps to regulate admission 
thereto as seem to them proper. 

Voted, That the Committee on Ath- 
letic Sports be subject to the authority 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

MoorFiELD SToREY. 

February 27, 1907. 


OVERSEERS’ COMMITTEES, 1907. 


Elections. Moorfield Storey, J. J. Storrow, 
8. M. Weld, W.C. Loring, Edmund Wetmore. 

Reports and Resolutions. C. F. Adams, E 
P. Seaver, Winslow Warren, C. E. Norton, 
F, L. Higginson, Moses Williams, L. A. 
Frothingham. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 


Divinity School. P. R. Frothingham, 
James DeNormandie, Daniel Merriman, H. 
8S. Sears, A.S. Johnson, F. H. Rowley, J. A. 
Bellows, A. M. Lord. 

Law School. William C. Loring, James T. 
Mitchell, Edmund Wetmore, Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Joseph B. Warner, George Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. D. W. Cheever, 
G. B. Shattuck, C. F. Folsom, Alexander 
Cochrane, E. D. Codman, W. S. Bigelow, 
H. H. Sprague, L. D. Shepard, H. 8. Howe, 
G. F. Fabyan, H. P. Bowditch. 

Bussey Institution. Carroll Dunham, Moor- 
field Storey, J. A. Beebe, W. C. Baylies, John 
Lowell, A. H. Parker, W. H. Ruddick, W. 8. 
Appleton, I. 8. Whiting. 

Library. F.R. Appleton, 8S. A. Green, C. 
C. Smith, Francis Shaw, G. M. Lane, W. R. 
Thayer, G. Lee Peabody, C. W. Andrews, 
James Loeb. 

Observatory. E. P. Seaver, H. 8. Huide- 
koper, C. S. Fairchild, Simon Neweomb, 
R. T. Paine, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. Alden, 
Anna P. Draper (Mrs. Henry Draper), G. R. 
Agassiz, Elihu Thomson. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 
F. A. Delano, David Pingree, N. C. Nash, 
Oliver Ames, E. C. Lee, Mary Lee Ware 
(Miss), E. F. Atkins, A. F. Estabrook, Walter 
Hunnewell, W. P. Wilson, T. E. Proctor. 

Gray Herbarium. Moses Williams, G. G. 


Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, E. F. Williams, Wal- 
ter Deane, G. W. Hammond, G. R. White, 
J. E. Thayer, J. R. Leeson. 

University Museum. D. W. Cheever, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, C. F. Folsom, G. P. Gard- 
ner, R. L. Agassiz, F. N. Balch, H.S. Hunne- 
well. 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. D. W. 
Cheever, C. F. Folsom, Louis Cabot, D. L. 
Pickman, William Brewster, J. E. Thayer. 

Peabody Museum. Augustus Hemenway, 
C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, J, W. 
Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. Moore, E. C. Lee. 

Germanic Museum. H. W. Putnam, A. A. 
Lawrence, Louis Prang, C. S. Houghton, 
Heinrich Conried, G. A. Bartlett, O. H 
Kahn. 

Arnold Arboretum. 8. M. Weld, Augustus 
Hemenway, Walter Hunnewell, C. E. Strat- 
ton, Mary S. Ames (Miss), Abby A. Bradley 
(Miss), Nathan Matthews, Jr., J. E. Thayer, 
F. G. Webster, F. 8S. Moseley. 

Semitic Museum and Division of Semitic 
Languages and History. J. H. Schiff, W. C. 
Loring, Isidor Straus, George Wigglesworth, 
W. C. Endicott, J. W. Morss, H. W. Pea- 
body, David A. Ellis, H. E. Davidson. 

Fogg Museum. C. E. Norton, J. R. Cool- 
idge, Francis Bartlett, F. D. Millet, Francis 
Bullard, James Loeb, E. W. Emerson. 

Lawrence Scientific School and the Graduate 
School of Applied Science. F. P. Fish, H. 8. 
Huidekoper, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Rotch, C. H. Manning, J. J. Myers, 
Philip Stockton, H. V. Hayes. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. W. 
W. Goodwin, S. D. Brooks, G. M. Lane, Ed- 
ward Forbes, A. L. Rotch, C. P. Bowditch, 
Owen Wister, Edward Robinson. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and Depart- 
ment of Physics. A. L. Rotch, F. P. Fish, 
T. J. Coolidge, Elihu Thomson, E. D. Lea- 
vitt, E. C. Lee, Samuel Hill, H. V. Hayes. 

Chemical Laboratory. D. W. Cheever, E. 
D. Pearce, C. F. Folsom, Wolcott Gibbs, 
Edward Mallinckrodt, Clifford Richardson, 
J. M. Crafts, Joseph Wharton. 

Stillman Infirmary. C. J. Blake, D. W. 
Cheever, Augustus Hemenway, G. B. Shat- 
tuck, C. F. Folsom, J. A. Stillman, P. B. 
Howard, J. T. G. Nichols. 

Physical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings. F. L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, E. D. Brandegee, R. F. Clark, Edwin 
Farnham, M. H. Richardson, William 
Hooper, C. J. Blake, S. H. Durgin. 

University Chapel. George Wigglesworth, 
G. A. Gordon, William Lawrence, P. R. 
Frothingham, S. M. Crothers, R. W. Boyden, 
W. DeW. Hyde. 

Relation of the University to Secondary 
Schools. E. P. Seaver, A. A. Lawrence, J. J. 
Storrow, J. G. Hart, W. C. Sabine, E. H. 
Wells, E. J. Goodwin, A. E. Stearns, W. C. 
Bates. 

Treasurer's Accounts. Moses Williams, 
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8S. M. Weld, Samuel Hill, W. C. Endicott, 
Gordon Abbott, G. St. L. Abbott, Allan 
Forbes, Arthur Lyman, R. C. Storey, J. L. 
Saltonstall. 

FOR THE COLLEGE. 


On Government. Moorfield Storey, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Robert Grant, E. P. Seaver, 
Winslow Warren, G. M. Lane, C. C. Jackson. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Indic Philology. E. H. Hall, A. V. W. 
Jackson, W.S. Bigelow. 

Classics. G. M. Lane, W. W. Goodwin, 
W. A. Gardner, B. S. Ladd, James Loeb, 
H. B. Chapin, Prentiss Cummings, W. K. 
Richardson. 

English Literature. Robert Grant, S. M. 
Crothers, Hammond Lamont, W. R. Thayer. 

Composition and Rhetoric. C. F. Adams, 
G. R. Nutter, E. S. Martin, Hammond La- 
mont. 

German. F. P. Fish, G. F. Arnold, M. W. 
Davis. 

French. J.T. Coolidge, Jr., T. R. Sullivan, 
Gordon Abbott, Francis McLennan, 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philology. 
G. B. Shattuck, W.R. Thayer, J. R. Coolidge, 
James Geddes, Jr., W. B. de las Casas. 

History. J. F. Rhodes, John Noble, W. F. 
Wharton, W. R. Thayer. 

Government. F. P. Fish, J. T. Mitchell, C. 
S. Hamlin, S. W. McCall. 

Political Economy. A. T. Lyman, C. 8. 
Fairchild, F. A. Delano, J. F. Moors, J. W. 
Farley. 

Philosophy. G. B. Dorr, R. C. Cabot, R. 
H. Dana, R. C. Robbins, W. R. Warren, 
Joseph Lee. 

Education. J. J. Storrow, E. P. Seaver, 
J. F. Moors, W. T. Piper, G. D. Cushing, F. 
P. Cabot. 

Fine Arts and Architecture. C. H. Walker, 
F. P. Vinton, R. C. Sturgis, D. H. Burnham, 
E. C. Tarbell, Holker Abbott. 

Music. Arthur Foote, E. B. Hill, P. L. 
Atherton, G. A. Burdett. 

Mathematics. W. L. Putnam, Simon New- 
comb, Philip Stockton. 

Engineering. J. R. Worcester, J. J. Stor- 
row, C. H. Manning, F. P. Fish, C. C. 
Schneider, E. W. Rice, Jr., E. A. Clark. 

Botany. N.C. Nash, G.G. Kennedy, Walter 
Deane, E. L. Rand. 

Zoblogy. D. W.Cheever, William Brewster, 
C. F. Folsom, Walter Faxon, J. E. Thayer, 
J. C. Phillips. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrography. R. 
L. Agassiz, W. 8S. Bigelow, G. P. Gardner, 
W.E. C. Eustis, Raphael Pumpelly, B. K. 
Emerson, H. E. Gregory. 

Mining and Metallurgy. J. H. ——- 
C. P. Perin, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., 

Shaw, Jr., F. H. Taylor, E. C. Felton, fice, 
nen Jennings, B. B. Thayer, A. F. Holden. 

Forestry. C. F. Adams, J. W. Brooks, 
J. 8. Russell, Henry James, 2d. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 
1905-06. 


The Annual Statement for last year of 
the Treasurer, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’ 
shows that the principal on July 31, 1906, 
amounted to $19,977,911.71 as against 
$18,036,025.71, the preceding year. The 
net income on investments was 4.74 per 
cent., a decrease of 0.18 per cent.; the 
total income from investments was $862,- 
809.25; total receipts, $2,360,618.49, in- 
cluding gifts amounting to $358,819.98 
for immediate use. Gifts for capital ac- 
count, $1,859,298.23. ‘Potal amount of 
income, excluding gifts, $1,686,428.08. 
Among the large items of investments are 
mortgages, notes, etc., $1,130,000; rail- 
road bonds, $%5,147,001.67; traction 
bonds, $1,584,641.14; sundry bonds, 
$2,340,487.61; railroad stocks, $1,121,- 
817.18; manufacturing and telephone 
stocks, $473,062.77; real estate trust 
stocks, $695,421.60; real estate, $2,424,- 
720.45. 


Balanced Summary of the Tables. 
Receipts. Payments. 


University.... $ 203,696.01 $129,962.84 
College....... 2,360,618.49 904 998.53 
Library....... 67,141.24 78,447.70 
Div. School... 40,843.96 43,812.48 


Law School... 265,200.24 99,521.62 


Med. School... 314,580.74 152,660.29 
Dental School. 31,311.27 23,718.28 
Bussey Inst... 18,920.55 17,237.90 
Arnold Arbo- 

retum...... 47,359.18 29,166.53 


Botan. Garden 

and Botan. 

Museum... . 10,296.48 10,720.34 
Gray Herba- 


FOES 5 sca» 12,177.51 11,325. 20 
Observatory. . 57,175.97 58,622.20 
Mus. of Com- 

parative Zo- 

es 40,948.55 38,313.10 
Peabody Mus. 11,007.99 10,600.00 
Semitic Mus... 11,884.03 8,281.6 
Germanic Mus. 20,338.39 518.24 
Fogg Art Mus. 5,724.04 5,386.83 


Jefferson Phys- 
ical Labora- 
tory. 7,360.29 5,943.19 
Appleton ( Cha- 
Bias sia 2,419.01 2,419.01 
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Phillips Brooks 

House...... 1,627.90 1,455.22 
Hemenway 

Gymnasium 3,127.12 3,127.12 
Stillman  In- 

firmary..... 23,192.13 20,257.31 
Sundry Funds 

for Special 

Purposes... 23,789.59 21,837.52 
Construction 

Accounts... 327,833.90 735,180.11 
Sundry Ac- 

counts...... 926,407.15 479,582.55 





$4,834,981.73 $2,893,095.73 
Total amount 
of receipts.. $4,834,981.73 
Less gifts for 


capital ac- 

count...... 1,859,298.23 $2,975,683.50 
Total amount | 

of payments 2,893 095.73 
Balance, which is the net in- 

crease of Funds and bal- 

ances, excluding gifts for 

DUMIMES sc cseccen ks susw ens $82,587.77 


The Statement this year has a com- 
plete and valuable index, which enables 
one to turn readily to any item in the 


130 pages. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 

The Director of the Observatory called 
attention, in his report for the year 1900, 
to the amount of unpublished material 
which was awaiting publication at that 
time. This material covered a wide 
field of astronomical research. It em- 
braced photometric studies of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, which had been carried 
on since 1878; the determination of the 
magnitudes of large numbers of stars in 
both the northern and southern heavens; 
extensive discoveries, and investigations 
concerning variable stars; researches in 
regard to the spectra of the brighter 
stars; studies of new stars; photographic 
studies of clusters and variables; lunar 
and planetary studies; meteorological 
observations at Blue Hill and at different 
stations in Peru; and various miscella- 


neous investigations. Altogether, they 
would fill 28 quarto volumes of 200 or 
300 pages each. Some of these volumes 
still needed a large amount of work in 
the way of computation and reduction, 
but about half of them were ready for 
prompt publication, provided sufficient 
funds for this purpose were available. 

Since that time a number of these in- 
vestigations have been published, mak- 
ing in all somewhat more than eleven 
volumes of the Annals. The present 
year, also, will probably see a greater 
output in publication than any previous 
year in the history of the Observatory. 
Through gifts for the purpose by friends 
of the institution, additional funds have 
been available for publication. Even 
thus the publishing department of the 
University, through want of available 
room, was unable to put more than the 
usual number of compositors on the 
work of the Observatory. In this emer- 
gency, Mr. Williams, the Publication 
Agent, suggested the employment of a 
monotype for the exclusive use of the 
Observatory. This has been obtained. 
By means of this remarkable machine, 
which is capable of doing the work of 
three or four compositors, rapid pro- 
gress has been made, and it is probable 
that as many as four volumes of the An- 
nals may be issued during the present 
year. 

More than half of the work outlined 
above has thus been provided for up to 
the present time. The labor of reduction 
for some of the remaining volumes, 
however, is large; meznwhile, each year 
sees the accumulation of many additional 
data, which must be prepared for pub- 
lication before they can be of use to the 
scientific world The value to the public 
of any institution devoted to research 
must be judged by the quality and 
quantity of its published work. Even 
delay in publication often lessens the 
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value of an investigation. It may be 
unfortunate, but it is none the less neces- 
sary, that such an institution should de- 
vote a large part of its resources and 
energies to making known to the public, 
and to making safe for the future, the 
results of its investigations. 
S. I. Bailey, p 88. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

In the last four months eight applica- 
tions have been made to the Patholog- 
ical Department for men more or less 
trained in laboratory methods. Six 
men were wanted in pathology and one 
each in biological chemistry and in clin- 
ical laboratory work. The salaries of- 
fered ranged from $1000 to $1800 a year. 
It was impossible to fill any one of 
the positions. All available well-trained 
men were wanted for positions in our 
own School. 

It is difficult to understand why so 
few men who go through the Harvard 
Medical School become interested in 
laboratory work. The same state of 
affairs is not true of Johns Hopkins and 
of some of the other medical schools to 
which we have to look for many of our 
laboratory assistants. 

One reason assigned for the lack of 
interest in laboratory subjects shown by 
our students is that after the middle of 
the second year they have had in the past 
practically no laboratory instruction and 
in their clinical work have not been led 
to appreciate the value of the application 
of their laboratory training to the clinical 
problems they were studying. The estab- 
lishment, during the last year, of a clin- 
ical laboratory course by the department 
of medicine will probably help to improve 
this condition in the future. For a num- 
ber of years there has been a laboratory 
course in surgery, but unfortunately it 
comes too early in the scheme of instruc- 
tion for the student fully to appreciate 


its bearing on surgical problems. It 
would be much more effective if given 
during the third year. In addition there 
should be a certain amount of laboratory 
work planned in connection with the 
instruction in all the clinical special- 
ties. 

The important point which students 
need to have called to their attention is 
that there is a constant and steadily in- 
creasing demand for men well trained 
in laboratory methods. Such men are 
wanted as teachers in schools and as 
laboratory assistants in hospitals. The 
salaries offered are rarely below $1000 
a year and often are $1500 to $1800. 
Even if a man does not intend to devote 
all his life to teaching or to laboratory 
work, the training he will have received 
will be of the greatest value to him, and 
the ability to fill one of these positions 
gives a man a living salary at once and 
opens positions for him in medical 
schools and hospitals which he other- 
wise could not obtain for many years. 

The libraries of the Harvard Medical 
School received their first endowment in 
1800 through the gift of the Boylston 
Fund for Medical Books, $550. The 
income of the Fund was to be applied 
“to the purchase of any new publica- 
tions on medical anatomy and physiolog- 
ical and chemical subjects, that the pro- 
fessors ‘of those Branches shall from 
time to time find necessary; and towards 
printing for the use of the College.” This 
fund was augmented in 1872 by the 
Medical Library Fund of $1422.13, of 
which the income according to the gift 
“is to be annually placed at the disposal 
of the Medical Faculty of Boston, for 
the purchase of books for the Professors’ 
Library.” But the need of periodicals 
and books far outran the income derived 
from these modest endowments, which 
now amount to $1477.86 and $2026.12 
respectively, and they were supple- 
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mented in various ways. A considerable 
sum was expended by the Dean’s Office 
for the benefit of the libraries, and de- 
partmental appropriations were fre- 
quently employed for the same purpose. 
From time to time special gifts were re- 
ceived for immediate use in the purchase 
of books and periodicals, and frequently 
the books and bound periodicals them- 
selves were contributed by professors 
and instructors. ; 

These collections grew to be of con- 
siderable value. In the Boylston Street 
Building they were gathered on a few 
shelves, either in the little offices of the 
Heads of the various Departments, or 
in adjoining rooms, which were devoted, 
however, io more than one purpose. The 
use of the libraries increased far more 
rapidly than their value, but on account 
of their situation in semi-private rooms 
they were far from being available to the 
many instructors, assistants, research 
workers and students who daily required 
them. The books were to a considerable 
extent uncatalogued, and indices to the 
periodical literature were seldom com- 
plete. 

The need for better library facilities 
was appreciated and adequately met 
in the new buildings. In three of the 
group provision was made for a large 
library to be used in common by all 
working in the building, whether in one 
or more departments. The library so 
used by the Departments of Anatomy 
and Comparative Anatomy in Building 
B is now known as the Anatomical Lib- 
rary, and the Departments of Physiology, 
Comparative Physiology, Biological 
Chemistry, and Theory and Practice 
have united upon the name of Bowditch 
Library for the library in Building C. 
Pathology and Bacteriology use a com- 
mon library, though each department 
still employs a distinctive book-plate. 
In the remaining building the Depart- 
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ments of Hygiene, Comparative Patho- 
logy, Pharmacology, and Surgery have 
so little in common that the libraries 
remain distinct. This is an economical 
disadvantage and greatly curtails their 
accessibility. The three large libraries 
in Buildings B, C, and D are admirably 
arranged, and most attractive. Fifty 
individuals could comfortably work in 
them. In addition to a common reading- 
room there are one or more extra rooms 
for current periodicals, pamphlets, cata- 
logues, and special books. The growth 
of the libraries led to the appointment 
of a Standing Committee on Library 
on Dec. 15, 1906. To this Committee 
the Corporation has appropriated two 
Funds, one of $2000 yearly for the pur- 
chase of books, periodicals, and bindings, 
and the other of $1500 yearly for the 
services of librarians. This new arrange- 
ment has led to the introduction of mod- 
ern library methods. Mr. David Heald, 
long connected with the College Library, 
has been temporarily put in charge, and 
through his skill, and that of his assist- 
ants, the various libraries are rapidly 
assuming an orderly appearance. Within 
a few months the author and subject 
catalogues will be completed and the 
re-arrangement of books accomplished. 
Through the courtesy of Prof. Bowditch, 
Mr. Heald has had a special librarian to 
help him in the Bowditch Library, and 
the Committee has appointed two other 
librarians for the remaining buildings. 
It is hoped that early in the fall the work 
of organization will have progressed so 
far that Mr. Heald can leave the libraries 
in charge of one librarian who shall 
supervise the general work. In accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Corpora- 
tion, assistant librarians may be em- 
ployed who will at the same time act for 
a part of the day as secretaries for the 
professors in the various buildings. The 
advantages of a common management 
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of all the libraries have already become 
apparent from two points of view, 
economy and uniformity; it is hoped 
another year will show greater access- 
ibility. 

The Department of Comparative 
Anatomy has taken the first steps 
towards the fulfilment of the new aims, 
to accomplish which the department 
was established. It includes both the old 
work of the former Department of His- 
tology and Embryology, and the new 
work in cytology and in comparative 
anatomy proper. In these two subjects 
new courses will be offered during the 
coming year, which will be available 
both as fourth-year electives and as 
graduate studies. Dr. Leonard W. 
Williams, lately Assistant Professor of 
Anatomy at Brown University, has been 
added to the regular staff, and is oc- 
cupied with the making of dissections 
for permanent anatomical preparations, 
which will be specially correlated with 
the large and growing embryological col- 
lection. The latter consists of nearly 
1200 series of microscopical sections of 
embryos of 20 species, which have been 
carefully selected as typical vertebrates. 
It is proposed to make dissections of the 
same 20 species, to serve as the basis of 
the permanent anatomical collection, thus 
rendering possible a comprehensive 
morphological study of the type selected. 
An Anatomical Library has been started 
and contains a considerable number of 
text-books in Anatomy, Embryology, 
Histology, and allied subjects, complete 
files of the more important special jour- 
nals, American, English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and over 8000 ana- 
tomical and morphological pamphlets. 
The greater part of the library does 
not belong to the School, but consists 
of books deposited by Prof. Minot. 

Work in comparative anatomy is an 
indispensable preliminary to most, or, 
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perhaps it should rather be said to all, 
branches of medical science. As the new 
buildings were secured partly to afford 
greater opportunity for the advancement 
of medical knowledge, the development 
of comparative anatomy must be re- 
garded as a duty implied by the accept- 
ance of the new obligations, but it will 
be the work of many years to accumulate 
the resources, develop the organization, 
and evolve the schemes of instruction, 
which will render it possible for this im- 
portant new scientific undertaking to 
justify itself. The establishment of a 
Department of Comparative Anatomy is 
really the declaration of a higher ideal in 
medical education. 
F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


In his annual report of Radcliffe Col- 
lege for the year 1905-06 Pres. Briggs 
says: “It is noteworthy that, whereas 
the receipts from tuition-fees came to 
about $72,000, expenditures for salaries 
came to $68,000, and the total income 
from general funds and from rents to 
$21,000. Salaries, especially those of 
full professors, are disproportionately 
small; yet after paying them, the Col- 
lege finds its resources for the year too 
slender to be looked at by any but the 
courageous. It pays as it goes, saves 
where it can without meanness, and 
hopes for better things. What it needs, 
constantly and peremptorily, is a large 
unrestricted endowment, and toward 
this need gifts or bequests may be wisely 
directed. . . . The new dormitory given 
by Mrs. Kimball and named in honor 
of Mrs. Eliot will do away with what 
many girls and their parents have re- 
garded as a drawback to Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Bertram Hall, also the gift of Mrs. 
Kimball, is a dormitory in which under 
present management it is an educational 
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privilege to live; but Bertram Hall ac- 
commodates a small number only. The 
second hall will not need to duplicate the 
large reception-rooms of the first; it will, 
therefore, contain more bedrooms; and 
it will provide excellent quarters at a 
moderate price. A moderate price is 
characteristic of the lunch furnished in 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House, a build- 
ing which does no greater service than 
in the assurance of a good midday meal 
at low cost to the scores of students who 
come from distant parts of Cambridge, 
or from neighboring towns, and spend 
the best hours of the day at the College. 
Thus the comforts and pleasures of our 
students are constantly increased till no 
one can say with truth that social life, 
or even social convenience, is lacking. 
Instruction holds its own as the best and 
most characteristic part of the College; 
but the difficulty of maintaining its high 
standard without larger endowment is as 
serious to-day as it has ever been. That 
the time will come when Radcliffe teach- 
ing is in no sense extra work, and that 
the coming of such a time will benefit 
both Radcliffe College and Harvard 
College, I firmly believe. All friends of 
both colleges may well use their energies 
to hasten its coming.” 

The Dean’s Report gives the number 
of the students for the year 1905-06 as 
436. After naming the degrees and hon- 
ors conferred at Commencement, 1906, 
announcing the award of scholarships 
for 1906-07, and reporting on the man- 
agement of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
House in 1905-06, the Dean continues: 
“The completion of the Library En- 
dowment Fund, on which Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of $75,000 for a Library building 
depended, was the great — sometimes it 
seemed the only — work undertaken last 
winter by any one belonging to Radcliffe. 
. . . The building will be of necessity 
simple, but it must be dignified and in 
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keeping with the Gymnasium and Agas- 
siz House, and it must serve the real 
needs of a library where hundreds of 
students gather daily to study, and where 
thousands of books must be constantly 
and easily accessible. ‘Two years ago 
the Alumnae undertook to raise $20,000, 
the sum required for the furnishings, and 
they put aside that object to help to raise 
the Endowment Fund; it is their brave 
intention to raise the $14,500 required 
by their own efforts and without a public 
appeal. The Dean trusts that they may 
be largely helped by the friends of the 
College, and that their zeal and energy 
may meet a speedy recompense... . 
In October, 1905, Mr. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson resigned from the Board of As- 
sociates, to the very great regret of his 
colleagues. It would be an irreparable 
loss to us, if we had not still his friend- 
ship and his interest. His latest gift to 


Radcliffe, — a fountain in happy mem- ‘ 


ory of Josephine Shaw Lowell, the wife 
of Charles Russell Lowell, will always 
stand alone in the list of gifts to the Col- 
lege. No one who heard it will ever for- 
get the story of Mrs. Lowell’s life as 
Mr. Higginson told it last June to the 
Radcliffe students and graduates. At 
the memorial meeting in New York, 
after Mrs. Lowell’s death, Mr. de Forest 
said of her ‘It was hers not merely to do, 
but to inspire others to do. She was pre- 
eminently a quickening spirit. She 
breathed the breath of life into others.’ 
These words are as true of the giver of the 
fountain as of her whom the fountain 
commemorates.” 

The Treasurer’s Report shows $106,- 
$24.08 as the total receipts from gifts 
and bequests, as against $123,895.46 in 
1904-05. The net receipts from interest, 
dividends and rentals, on the other hand, 
show an increase of nearly $6000 over 
the corresponding figures for 1904-05, 
and the receipts were also increased by 
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a Bertram Hall surplus of $2000. The 
income from tuition-fees, as shown by the 
report of the Cambridge Office, was 
greater by about $1000 than in 1904-05; 
but the total expenses increased by $4000, 
This excess of expenses over receipts, 
about $22,000, was met by the income 
from the scholarship funds and other 
investments. 

The Librarian reports that 580 vol- 
umes have been borrowed by 93 Rad- 
cliffe students from the Harvard Library 
during the college year. 11,403 reserved 
books have been taken home overnight, 
and 3627 volumes have been borrowed 
on cards for a month by 334 students 
from the Radcliffe Library, and 192 books 
were lent to students for summer use. 

The Director of the Gymnasium says 
in her report: “In connection with at- 
tendance, it is interesting to note that 
out of the 149 students who continued in 
classes throughout the entire year, 68 ex- 
ceeded the number of periods of required 
work, 26 kept a perfect record, and 55 
fell short. Of the 38 students who either 
registered late or dropped gymnastics in 
the second half-year, 2 exceeded the 
number of periods of required work, 17 
kept a perfect record, and 19 fell short. 
This record leaves much to be desired, 
but considering that gymnasium work 
is not compulsory and does not count 
toward a degree, it cannot be regarded 
as discouraging.” 

he total number of Radcliffe grad- 
uates is 800. Of these only 11 are not 
living. Of these 180 are married, 92 have 
married men belonging to the profes- 
sions of teaching, law, ministry, and 
medicine; 75 have married business 
men, under whom are included chemists, 
electricians, civil, mining, and mechan- 
ical engineers, and draughtsmen; the 
remainder have married men of leisure, 
and of various occupations. 

About 150 graduates are women of 
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leisure, but inasmuch as Radcliffe grad- 
uates, in common: with other college 
women, have had an opportunity to learn 
that there is no such foe to moral fibre 
as idleness or triviality of interest, it is 
probable that a considerable number of 
the 150 who are not counted as having 
definite employment are working as 
volunteers, as hard as those who are 
wage-earners. Until recently by far the 
larger proportion of Radcliffe graduates 
who were earning their living were teach- 
ers. Even now, two thirds of the gradu- 
ates who are self-supporting are teaching 
in some capacity: in public schools, 
including normal, high, Latin, and gram- 
mar schools, and kindergartens; 84 in 
private schools; 14 as tutors; one as 
assistant to a superintendent of drawing 
in public schools, and 10 as professors 
or instructors in colleges. In addition to 
the teachers, 4 are administrative officers 
in colleges. Several of the Radcliffe 
graduates who have recently turned to 
philanthropic or sociological work were 
originally teachers. Radcliffe graduates 
have learned, some of them at least, that 
the sole object of their education is not 
personal salvation, and the girl who has 
taught successfully after leaving college 
has had ample occasion to practise as 
much altruism as she possesses. In later 
years women have found more variety 
of occupation than heretofore, especially 
in connection with social reforms and 
philanthropic enterprises. Some 30 
Radcliffe graduates are in active service 
in philanthropic and religious work, 
covering a fairly wide field: Associated 
Charities, Children’s Aid, College and 
other Settlements, and the more special- 
ized work of visitor for the Industrial 
School for Girls in Lancaster, probation 
officer in Cambridge, agent for the New 
York Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, deaconess, pastor’s 
assistant in a New York church, and 
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missionary in India. This shows that in 
these occupations the carefully trained 
worker is as much in demand as in the 
teaching profession. 26 graduates are 
engaged in secretarial work of widely 
differing kinds: for instance, one is 
private secretary to a public official in 
the Philippines, several are secretaries 
to the principals of private schools, one 
is secretary of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, and one in the Trade School 
for girls in Boston. 15 are employed in 
libraries of many kinds, from the library 
of a college to that of the North Bennet 
Street Industrial School in Boston. 3 
graduates are occupied as assistants in 
the Harvard Observatory and the Gray 
Herbarium, 3 are physicians, at least one 
is a nurse, two are on the stage, one is in 
a law office. As far as pure business is 
concerned, one is interior decorator, two 
are market gardeners, and several have 
business as well as professional interest 
in private schools. It is always a ques- 
tion whether the tide of productive work 
is rising or falling. If we may judge by 
one graduate at least, who is an increas- 
ingly good writer of stories, and espe- 
cially of plays, it seems to be rising. Cer- 
tain other graduates are successful writ- 
ers both of books and of short stories, 
and some are engaged in research work 
and in pieces of investigation. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary was held at the house of Miss 
Mason, on Thursday, April 25. Mrs. 
R. C. Cabot was re-elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Henry Parkman secretary, in 
addition to the present members of the 
executive committee. Mrs. F. O. Bar- 
ton, Mrs. A. W. Blake, Mr. Joseph Lee, 
and Mr. G. M. Lane were elected new 
members of the Auxiliary. Mr. A. A. 
Shurtleff exhibited a plan of the Radcliffe 
property on the Garden St. enclosure, 
and described the present buildings and 
the proposed location of buildings to be 
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erected in the future. Mr. F. P. Cabot 
described the gradual growth of Rad- 
cliffe College, particularly since the pur- 
chase of Fay House in 1885, and pointed 
out that all these buildings had been 
bought or built to meet a real need of the 
College at each stage of its development. 
First the provision for lecture halls and 
laboratories and library emphasized the 
intellectual needs of the College; then 
the gymnasium was provided to give 
every opportunity for the best physical 
development of the students; this was 
followed by dormitories and Agassiz 
House, which have proved invaluable 
in the domestic and social life of the 
College. 

On account of other engagements, 
Mrs, R. C. Cabot has resigned the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Grace 
Eliot Hall, and Miss Yerxa has been 
appointed chairman in her place. The 
vacancy on the Committee has been 
filled by Mrs. Mary Lowell Barton. 

Miss Irwin, the Dean, as representa- 
tive of Radcliffe College attended the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
Maintaining the Women’s Table at the 
Zodlogical Station at Naples, held at 
Mount Holyoke College on April 20. 

The swimming-pool was opened on 
April 23 for a term of six weeks. As in 
previous years the College has appro- 
priated $100 toward the expenses of 
running it. The annual spring athletic 
meet was held on April 6, and was won 
by the Class of 1909. 

At the meeting of the Council on 
April 1, it was voted to re-enact the vote 
passed on June 4, 1906, that each stud- 
ent registered in Radcliffe College in 
1907-08 be required to pay $5 for the 
use of Agassiz House. 

A photograph of Mr. Arthur Gilman 
has been presented to Radcliffe by Mrs. 
Gilman. It is to hang in the new Library 
when completed, and to be put until 
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then in an appropriate place in Fay 
House. 

The contract for building the new 
library has been awarded to Messrs. 
J. E. Warren & Co., of Marlborough, 
and the building is promised for the first 
of November. The ground was broken 
on March 4. For the benefit of the Lib- 
rary Equipment Fund several lectures 
and entertainments have been given in 
Agassiz House: Col. Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff repeated his lecture on the 
Indian Mutiny, given in the Lowell In- 
stitute Course; an amateur concert was 
given by several graduates and former 
students; Miss Florence Farr gave a 
lecture on the Music of the Spoken 


* Word, which she illustrated by readings 


from the Bible, Murray’s translation of 
the “Odyssey” etc, accompanied by 
music on the psaltery, an instrument 
made for Miss Farr by Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch; two plays, The Three Strangers, 
an adaptation from the story of Thomas 
Hardy, by Leonard Hatch, Harvard, ’06, 
and The Geneva Consul, an original play 
in three acts by Winifred Meyer, grad- 
uate student in Radcliffe College, 04-06, 
were given by a distinguished cast. A 
Japanese féte was held on two afternoons 
and evenings on the grounds of Mrs. 
Kennedy in Readville. 

The Library Equipment Fund is to be 
used to furnish certain of the bookstacks, 
the catalogue cases, librarian’s delivery 
desk, readers’ tables and chairs, the 
electric light fixtures, window shades, 
etc. For all of these it was originally esti- 
mated that about $20,000 was needed. 
The fund has been effectively increased 
recently by the gift of $1000 from Mrs. 
George W. Collard of New York, but 
even now it amounts to only $8500. As 
it is necessary to order the furnishings 
during the summer, the Committee are 
very eager to receive as many contri- 
butions as possible before Commence- 


ment. The treasurer of the fund is Miss 
Esther F. Hallowell, West Medford. 


ALUMNAE. 

The following former students have 
accepted positions for 1907-08: Mar- 
guerite Barton, ’98, and Dorothy Ken- 
dall, ’07, are to teach in the Gilman 
School, Cambridge; Elizabeth Church, 
98-99, ’00-04, ’05-06, and Elizabeth 
Pousland, ’03, in Miss Winsor’s School, 
Boston; Mabel L. Merriman, ’00-02, 
in the Normal College, New York; 
Anna B. Eisenhower, ’00, in the Friends 
Central School, Philadelphia; Ethel M. 
Howard, ’05, in the Berkeley St. School, 
Cambridge; Gertrude E. Homans, ’06, 
in the Kent Place School, Summit, N. J.; 
Amey L. Willson, ’06, in the Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I.; Alice Adams, 
07, in the Walnut Hill School, Natick; 
Haida N. Parker, ’07, in the Bucking- 
ham School, Cambridge; Margaret 
Harwood, ’07, is to be employed in the 
Harvard Observatory; Lucia C. With- 
erby, ’07, is to be Secretary of the Young 
People’s Work of the Woman’s Board, 
in the Congregational House, Boston; 
Sarah Wambaugh, ’02, is Acting Super- 
intendent of the Business Agency of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston; Mabel F. Weeks, 794, 
is appointed Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish and Assistant Dean at Barnard Col- 
lege; Mabel E. Hodder, 03-04, ’06-07, 
instructor of History at Wellesley Col- 
lege; Bertha M. Pillsbury, ’96-98, 
06-07, and Helen A. Ward, ’00, are to 
be readers in English at Bryn Mawr 
College; Margaret Sweeney, ’99, is to be 
Assistant Professor of English and Dean 
of Women at Adelphi College; Sarah E. 
Chandler, ’98, is to teach in the Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Marriages. 
1881-82, 1887-90, 1891-92. Lucy 
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Maria Stone to John Stetson Edmands, 
at Somerville, April 19, 1907. 

1889-93. Mabel Henderson to the 
Rev. Wilson Ezra Vandermark, at 
Cambridge, April 29, 1907. 

1898-02. Elita Caswell Roberts to 
George Phillips Dike, at Cambridge, 
April 30, 1907. 

1905. Lilian Mitchell Barbour to 
Harold Whitman Bennett, at Cam- 
bridge, May 18, 1907. 

1905. Alice Burt Berry to John Rob- 
ert Nichols. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The event of most interest to under- 
graduates during the past quarter was 
the adoption by the Governing Boards 
of the report of the joint committee ap- 
pointed to investigate athletics. The 
decision to allow intercollegiate contests 
to continue was of course a cause of gen- 
eral satisfaction. Few were surprised at 
this decision, however, and although the 
report in general seemed rather trivial, 
the important recommendations were 
directly against undergraduate senti- 
ment. To make the three Faculty mem- 
bers of the Athletic Committee the three 
Deans ex officiis, without regard to their 
knowledge of or interest in athletics is 
looked upon as a very ill-advised move, 
and it is probable that there are no 
stronger opponents of this scheme than 
the Deans themselves. Furthermore it is 
recommended that as soon as the Sta- 
dium debt is canceled, gate receipts shall 
be reduced to a minimum, but that sub- 
scriptions shall continue as heretofore. 
This is absolutely contrary to the senti- 
ments of practically every undergrad- 
uate. With such a crying need of funds to 
continue the work of reclaiming Soldier’s 
Field and of improved gymnasium 
facilities it seems little short of folly to 


cut off the surest source of income. There 
seems to be no good reason why out- 
siders should not be allowed to witness 
our athletic contests, and if gate receipts 
were abolished it would be difficult to 
devise a fair method of regulating ad- 
mission, which would exclude only the 
undesirable element. Undergraduates 
are willing to pay a liberal price for 
H. A. A. tickets, and do not consider 
that gate receipts are detrimental to the 
amateur spirit. As to subscriptions, 
which the Committee favors, these are 
looked upon as an unnecessary nuisance 
and as an unfair way of supporting the 
minor teams, since the heaviest burden 
always falls upon the Freshmen, who are 
afraid to refuse. Their only advantage 
seems to be as a means of trying out 
candidates for managerships, and many 
do not consider that this furnishes a fair 
basis of choice, since it gives a man with 
most friends a decided advantage from 
the start. 

Meanwhile the haste to pay off the 
Stadium debt has begun to produce 
results. The Leiter Cup baseball series, 
which last year gave nearly 200 men a 
chance to take part in competitive ex- 
ercise, has been abandoned on account 
of lack of fields; and the cricket team 
has been given up for the same reason. 
This is partly explained by the fact that 
one end of the already reclaimed portion 
of Soldier’s Field has been given up 
to new tennis-courts, thus spoiling two 
scrub baseball diamonds and shorten- 
ing the second nine diamond. While 
the new courts may have been needed, 
it is generally felt that this need did not 
justify using so much of Soldier’s Field, 
unless the authorities were willing to 
provide other accommodations for the 
sports which they drove out. 

The annual business meeting and 
election of officers of the Union was held 
on April 4. After the meeting Major 
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Higginson made an address in which he 
touched upon many matters both of 
undergraduate and of public interest. 
In particular he dealt with the trade- 
unions and with the question of railroad 
management, making a strong plea for 
a fairer judgment of railroad presidents. 
In speaking of athletics Major Higgin- 
son urged the necessity of preserving 
the amateur spirit, and in this connection 
advised that as soon as the Stadium 
debt is canceled gate receipts should be 
materially reduced. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Major H. L. 
Higginson, [’55]; vice-pres., G. G. Ball, 
’08; sec., G. G. Bacon, 08; Governing 
Board, J. D. White, ’07 (1L.), R. H. 
Oveson, 2L. (3L.), F. H. Burr, ’09, 
G. G. Glass, ’08, L. K. Lunt, ’09, J. 
Richardson, Jr., ’08; Library Com- 
mittee, C. T. Copeland, ’82, W. R. 
Castle, Jr., 00, C. Apollonio, ’08, E. H. 
Wells, 97, K. G. Carpenter, ’08, W. C. 
Lane, ’81, F.S. Montgomery, ’08. J.-D. 
White was later chosen chairman of the 
Governing Board and G. G. Glass, 
secretary. Mr. Lane was elected chair- 
man of the Library Committee. 

The Union has had a very successful 
year, socially as well as financially. The 
entertainments have been of an unusually 
high order, many of the speakers being 
men of world-wide prominence. Among 
these have been President Eliot, who 
spoke at the reception to Freshmen; 
President Roosevelt, who gave a force- 
ful address upon a multitude of timely 
subjects; Secretary Shaw, Hon. W. J. 
Bryan, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. T. P. 
O’Connor, M. P., Dr. Grenfell, Jacob 
Riis, F. Hopkinson Smith, and Booker 
T. Washington. These lectures have for 
the most part been very largely attended. 
Mass meetings, class smokers, the suc- 
cessful Junior dance, and the improved 
service of the restaurant have all con- 


tributed to the increased popularity of 
the Union. This is reflected in the steady 
growth of the membership list. On 
March 1 the total number of active 
members was 2166 as compared with 
2093 at the close of last year. It is in- 
teresting to note that 1957 of these mem- 
bers have taken advantage of the privi- 
lege of charging Union dues on the term 
bills, granted by the Corporation last 
year. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
treasurer’s report is the decreased de- 
ficit in the restaurant account. The 
figures for this item are $538.89 as 
against a loss of $2302.65 last year. 
This report is for the first half-year. The 
total expenses were $16,167.54 with an 
apparent deficit of $484.32. The treas- 
urer explained, however, that this de- 
ficit was due to the fact that certain in- 
terest on investments had not yet come 
due. 

The debating interests have been un- 
usually active during the past few weeks. 
With trials going on for the University, 
Freshman, and club teams the new 
quarters in Dane Hall have been in fre- 
quent use. On March 22 Harvard was 
defeated by Princeton at Princeton by 
a unanimous decision of the judges. 
Harvard defended the negative of the 
following subject, submitted by Prince- 
ton: “‘Resolved, That the present dis- 
tribution of power between the federal 
and state governments is not adapted to 
modern conditions, and calls for re-ad- 
justment in the direction of further cen- 
tralization.”” The Harvard speakers were 
E. R. Lewis, ’08, B. M. Nussbaum, ’08, 
and IJ. L. Sharfman, ’07; and Princeton 
was represented by R. J. Sterret, ’07, 
M. F. Fry, ’09, and R. S. Sidebotham, 
07. In the debate Harvard showed a 
more complete knowledge of the ques- 
tion, but proved inferior in delivery and 
in the plan of debate. While Princeton 
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clearly had the advantage on the main 
speeches, the Harvard speakers dis- 
played exceptional ability in the rebut- 
tals. Princeton must have had a wealth 
of good debating material, for another 
team defeated Yale at New Haven on 
the same night. 

An innovation this year was the Har- 
vard-Yale Freshman debate, which 
took the place of the former Freshman- 
Exeter debate. This was held in the 
New Lecture Hall on April 26, before a 
reasonably large audience. It was won 
by the Yale Freshmen by a unanimous 
decision. The question for debate was: 
“Resolved, That, if constitutional, the 
United States shipping engaged in South 
American trade should be subsidized.” 
The Harvard speakers presented strong 
evidence on the affirmative, but their op- 
ponents excelled in delivery, and in their 
superior presentation of their arguments. 
Harvard 1910 was represented by C. H. 
Raymond, S. E. Munyer, and T. M. 
Gregory; Yale, by S. E. Keeler, Jr., 
D. Mungall, Jr., and E. D. Snyder. 

On May 8 the final interclub debate 
between the newly organized Agora and 
Forum took place in the New Lecture 
Hall. This debate was for the Pasteur 
medal which has formerly been awarded 
in the final debate of the interclass series 
which these interclub contests have re- 
placed. It was on the following subject, 
chosen, according to the conditions of the 
prize, from contemporary French pol- 
itics: “ Resolved, That the French Gov- 
ernment should substitute a general in- 
come tax for the direct taxes (contribu- 
tions directes) now levied for national 
purposes.” The Agora team, supporting 
the affirmative, was composed of S. 
Feingold, ’07, A. Prussian, ’08, and 
B. S. Pouzzner, 08; the Forum team 
of K. Costikyan, ’09, R. T. Mack, ’08, 
and I. Dimond, ’09. The decision was 
unanimously in favor of the Agora, 
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which had decidedly the better case, but 
the Pasteur medal was awarded to I. 
Dimond, ’09, of the Forum team. 

The opening night of the play Brown 
of Harvard was the occasion of a some- 
what over-demonstrative, expression of 
disapproval on the part of a few under- 
graduates. A large number of lemons 
were thrown at the performers, chiefly 
at those who were wearing the University 
“H.” As usual the whole College had to 
bear the blame, and at the suggestion of 
certain graduates the four class presi- 
dents made a public apology before the 
footlights at the next performance. This 
unauthorized apology caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among the under- 
graduates, who objected toa sweeping 
apology for the acts committed by a few 
men. 

Practically all of the undergraduate 
plays have taken place during the past 
few weeks. The first of these was Der 
Strickbrief, presented by the Deutscher 
Verein on March 15. The play, an 
amusing farce by Roderick Benedix, 
was very well acted and proved a decided 
success. Following is the cast: 


Derendorf, W. T. Pickering, ’09 
Strenge, G. A. Schneider '07 


Dorothea, A. B. Kuttner, ’08 
Franziska, T. W. Knauth, ’07 
Brinkmann, W. H. Pollak, ’07 
Bastelmeier, P. N. Crusius, ’09 
Dicke, C. A. Neymann, sC. 
Nipphard, H. von Kaltenborn, 
sC. 
Flaschner, P. M. Piel, sC. 
Christoph, M. T. Ackerland, '09 
Mathes, D. West, ’07 


Next in order was the musical comedy, 
The Lotos-Eaters, resented by the 
Hasty Pudding Club during the third 
week in March. The libretto was by D. 
W. Streeter, 07, and the greater part of 
the music by E. Ballantine, ’07. The 
music inclined toward the Spanish, 
and was more original than the average 
music written by undergraduates. Much 
pf the acting was of a high standard and 
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made the most of the opportunities of- 
fered by the play. The cast was as fol- 
lows: 


Percival Winterbottom, a Harvard stu- 
dent (?), C. L. Hay, ’08 
Professor Domehead Winterbottom, Emeri- 
tus Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
F. M. Gunther, ’07 

Ethel Adams Winterbottom, his daughter, 
W. P. Blodgett, ’07 

Mrs. Jane Abadiah Butterworth, a masterful 
woman from Chicopee Falls near Spring- 
field Mass., C. G. Osborne, '07 
Mr. Abadiah Burdock Butterworth, her hus- 
band, H. E. Widener, ’07 
Amelia Barrymore Butterworth, their daugh- 
ter. G. G. Bacon ’08 
Angela de Cazonetta, a — with a past, 


W. Robbins, '08 
Don Juan de Pistiado de Gorgonzola, a very 
bad man, B. Moore, ’08 


King Alphonzo of Spain, 8. P. Henshaw, ’07 
Carambo, Lord Chamberlain, 8. Ervin, 08 
Henry Lacklustre, a philosophical waiter, 
J Rowe , 07 

Hottatamale, chief anarchist, 
H. W. Nichols, '07 

Jujube, 8S. T. Hubbard, '07 
Spanish men, king's guards, peasant girls, 
Spanish dancers and vaudeville performers. 


The Delta Upsilon Fraternity con- 
tinued its custom of presenting an- 
nually an Elizabethan play. The piece 
selected for this year was Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. Two public performances were 
given in Cambridge during the first 
week in April, and in the spring vacation 
the play was taken to New Haven and 
Wellesley. The cast: 


The Speaker of the Prologue, 
L. R. Martineau, ’09 
I. W. Bailey, ’07 


A Citizen, 
C. B. Wetherell, ’08 


His Wife, 
Ralph, his apprentice, 
O. L. M. H. Lyding, ’09 
P. N. Garland, ’08 


Two boys, R. F. Kimball, '08 
Venturewell, a merchant, R. L. Niles, ’09 
Humphrey, A. M. Hurlin, 1G 
Merrythought, W. J. McCormick, ’07 
Jasper, his son, R. M. Middlemass, ’09 
Michael, his son, J. E. Garnsey, ’09 


F. 8. Howe, ’08 


Tim, an apprentice, 
C. W. Burton, ’08 


George, an apprentice, 


A Host, . G. W. Bricka, ’07 
A Tapster, H. P. Breed, ’08 
A Barber, R. G. Partridge, ’08 


L.R. Martineau, ’09 


Two Captives, G. W. Bricka, '07 
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A Sergeant, T. Eaton, '08 
William Hammerion, apprentice, 
H. P. Forte, ’07 
George Greengoose, apprentice, 
H. P. Breed, ’08 
Luce, daughter of Venturewell, 
T. W. Knauth, ’07 
Mistress Merrythought, D.H. Howie, ’07 
Pompomia, daughter of the King of Moldavia, 
u. R. Martineau, ’09 
Apprentices and attendants. 


The public performances of the annual 
Pi Eta play came immediately after the 
April recess. It consisted of a two-act 
comic opera entitled The Financier. 
The words were written by H. H. Hem- 
ingway, 08, and L. W. Pritchett, ’ 
and the music by R. J. DeGolyer, ’08. 
The singing of R. D. Murphy and H. L. 
Murphy was one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of the performance. The cast: 
James Percival Brown, a recent graduate of 

Harvard, commonly known as “Jimmy,” 

G. L. Yocum, '07 
Joshua Phineas Brown, who has just made a 

“million,” *. Taft, ’07 

Knight Byrd, a sport, also an old college 


chum of Jimmy’s, J. T. Houghton, ’08 
Wright Moran Moore, reporter for the 


“Howl,” N. Eaton, '08 
Vandeventer Parks, a stock manipulator, 
S. Crowell, ’09 


Selum Short,a broker, H. B. Sheahan, ’09 
Frances Parks, daughter of Vandeventer 
Parks, R. D. Murphy, ’08 
Stungin Stocks, H. L. Murphy, ’08 
Estrella Flushing, hotel clerk and stenogra- 
pher, L. M. Potter, '08 
J. R. Benton, ’08 

Bell-boys at Hotel 18 'T. Bittenbender, ’09 


St. Reckless, P. C. Haske, '08 


Another play of less general interest, 
a two-act play by Vital Aza, entitled 
Llovido del Cielo, was given by the So- 
ciedad Espanola on April 4. 

The Monthly has elected the following 
officers: Pres., J. H. Wheelock, ’ 
sec., R. Altrocchi, ’08; business man- 
ager, H. M. Pitman, ’09. — The officers of 
the Phillips Brooks House Association 
for the ensuing yearare: Pres., G. Emer- 
son, ’08; vice-pres., G. G. Ball, ’08 
sec., L. K. Lunt, ’09; treas., J. S. 
Whitney, ’08 

Dwight S. Brigham, ’08. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Baseball, 


The Baseball squad began indoor 
work in the Cage on Feb. 12, under the 
direction of Coach L. P. Pieper, ’04. 
As a result of the batting and fielding 
ability shown in the Cage, the squad was 
weeded down to about 25 men by the 
time the weather moderated sufficiently 
to allow outdoor practice. Owing to the 
large number of Freshmen on last year’s 
team nearly every position was well 
filled from the start. This gave the coach 
a chance to confine practically all his 
efforts to developing a hard-hitting 
team, and one which could bat and run 
bases intelligently as well as field their 
positions. With Currier behind the 
plate, Leonard on third, McCall at second 
and Simons at shortstop, the infield was 
well provided for with the exception of 
first base. Briggs soon proved to be the 
man to fill this place. In the outfield 
Captain Dexter at left and Harvey at 
centre were fixtures. Pounds of last year’s 
team proved unsatisfactory at right, and 


experiments were tried with Waters,’ 


Dana, and Ware. The Nine is weakest 
in pitchers. Hartford has excellent 
form, but last year in big games showed 
lack of confidence. Slater, Brennan, 
and Bush are the other members of the 
pitching staff. 

This year the team will play a-third 
game with Princeton in case of a tie, and 
it is probable that this arrangement will 
be continued in future years. The squad 
went to Annapolis for a week during the 
Southern trip. Two regular games with 
the Naval Academy were played and 
won and on the return trip the Nine de- 
feated West Point by a splendid rally 
in the ninth inning. The results of 
games played up to the time of going 
to press are as follows: 


April 6. H., 11; University of Vermont, 6. 

17. H.,8; Annapolis, 1. 

18. H., 4; Annapolis, 0. 

20. H., 10; West Point, 4. 

27. H.,3; Dartmouth, 4. 

29. H.,3:; University of Maine, 1. 
May 1. H.,2; Amherst, 0. 

4. H.,1; Holy Cross, 0. 

8. H.,3; Williams, 2. 

11. H., 0; Cornell, 1. 

15. H., 16; Exeter, 0. 

The Freshman team is strong this 
year and has won all of its early games. 
Lanigan and Brown of Andover form a 
strong battery, and there is much other 
good material. ‘The coaches are H. 


Foster, Jr., 07, and M. L. Newhall, ’08. 
Rowing. 


Spring rowing for both University and 
Freshman crew squads began immedi- 
ately after the midyear examination 
period, under the direction of Coach 
Wray. Work was confined to the 
machines until the river opened on 
March 11, and it was several days after 
this before all the ice was carried away. 
Owing to the abundance of good ma- 
terial experiments were tried with many 
different combinations, and it was not 
until well into May that the University 
Eight began to assume its final form. 
Six of last year’s winning crew were 
eligible, and there were numerous other 
strong candidates from Freshman and 
four-oared crews. The most difficult 
problem was obviously to fill Filley’s 
place at stroke. A trial of Morgan, Far- 
ley and Tappan resulted in the choice of 
the latter. After becoming accustomed 
to his new position he proved far su- 
perior to any of the other possibilities. 
At present writing it seems probable 
that Richardson will stay at 5, but daily 
changes are being made in the other 
positions. Capt. Bacon at 6 and Glass 
at 4 have been shifted, and Severance, 
who was apparently a fixture at 7, has 
been replaced by Amberg, a member of 
the winning 1908 Freshman crew. Sev- 
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erance has been moved to 3, which with 
2 and bow are the most doubtful posi- 
tions. In these three positions Coach 
Wray has tried Fish, Lunt, Farley, Bur- 
chard, Swaim, Macdonald and several 
others from the squad. In making 
changes at so late a date it is evident 
that the Columbia and Cornell races 
are subordinated to the process of ob- 
taining the best possible combination 
to row against Yale. 

Secondary rowing is being conducted 
on practically the same lines as last year. 
The three upper classes have organized 
one or more crews each, and the first 
crews will compete in the Beacon Cup 
Regatta for the upper-class champion- 
ship. The Athletic Committee author- 
ized the Senior crew to row Stone’s 
School and the Freshman eight to row 
the Worcester High School, both on the 
Charles. The second University crew 
and the winning upper-class crew were 
allowed to enter the Philadelphia re- 
gatta on May 25, and the crew finishing 
second in the Beacon Cup races to row 
the Worcester High School on Lake 
Quinsigamond, Worcester, on the same 
date. The Freshman crew is progressing 
in an encouraging fashion, and is rowing 
in fine form. It is at present made up as 
follows: Stroke, Forster; 7, Marvin; 6, 
Bacon; 5, Wyman; 4, Buxton; 3, 
Waid; 2, Deming; bow, Coit; cox., 
King. The Carroll Cup race for single 
sculls was scheduled for May 17. 

The May Races. On May 11, a stormy 
day, with unfavorable conditions, three 
races were rowed on the Back Bay 
course. The first, 1{m., was between the 
Harvard and Columbia ’Varsity. This 
race was won by the Columbia crew by 
half a length in the fast time of 9 m. 16 s., 
one second faster than the record for this 
course. Shortly after the start Harvard 
dropped behind and only by a continued 
spurt was the University boat able to cut 


down Columbia’s lead. At one time the 
visiting crew was over a length and a half 
ahead. The Harvard crew kept well to- 
gether, but did not get the most out of 
their stroke. As a result of this showing 
several changes are expected. _The crews 
rowed in the following order: Harvard — 
Stroke, Tappan; 7, Amberg; 6, Glass; 5, 
Richardson; 4, Bacon; 3, Faulkner; 2, 
Fish; bow, Burchard; cox., Blagden. 
Columbia — Stroke, Cerussi; 7, Boyle; 
6, Mackenzie; 5, Von Saltza; 4,. Gillies; 
3, Spalding; 2, Jordan; bow, Snevily; 
cox., Winslow. 

Before this race the Freshman crew 
defeated the Worcester High School by 
seven lengths over the 14 m. course; and 
the Senior crew defeated Stone’s School 
by more than a ‘length over the same 
course. 

The Boston papers complained “ of 
the inefficient management. The finish 
of the course being at mid-stream it was 
impossible for the spectators to recog- 
nize the crews, and thus no one could 
pick the winners. To enhance the con- 
fusion the scheduled order of the races 
of the Freshman and Senior crews was 
reversed and all were mistaken in the 
results of these races. No arrangement 
was made to announce the results at the 
finish. Thus there was no cheering be- 
cause no one knew who won.” 


Track. 

Several new departures have been 
made in track athletics during the 
spring. A Freshman team has been 
organized which has scheduled meets 
with the Boston Preparatory Schools, 
with the graduates (who are also in- 
eligible for the University team this 
year), and with the Yale Freshmen. A 
consolation meet has also been arranged 
for those who failed to win places in the 
class or handicap games. An indoor car- 
nival was held in the Gymnasium on 
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March 9. In the B. A. A. indoor meet 
Harvard lost the University relay race 
to Yale, but won the Freshman race. 
The Seniors won the upper-class race. In 
the individual events Harvard was not 
very successful. The good financial 
showing made last year made it pos- 
sible for the management to bring the 
Intercollegiate meet to the Stadium 
again this year. The dual meet with 
Yale is held at New Haven this year, 
and judging from a comparison of the 
Yale and Harvard class games, Harvard 
should win another victory. In the 
handicap games the events were won as 
follows: 


120-yd. hurdles, W. M. Rand, ’09. 

100-yd. dash, L. J. Freedman, ’07. 

Mile run, H. F. Miller, Jr., ’09. 

880-yd. run, M. B. VanBrunt, ’08. 

Two mile run, J. M. Groves, sC. 

220-yd. hurdles, W. M. Rand, ’09. 

220-yd. dash, E. V. B. Farke, ’08. 

440 yd. run, H. Watson, ’10. 

High jump, R. G. Harwood, ’09. 

Broad jump, E. H. Ruch, ’10. 

Pole-vault, L. C. Seaverns, ’10. 

Shot-put, B. T. Stephenson, Jr., ’08. 

Hammer-throw, W. Peirce, ’07. 

The interclass games were held the 
following week. They were won by the 
Juniors with a total of 44 points. The 
other classes scored as follows: Fresh- 
men, 28; Seniors, 23; Sophomores, 22. 
The best time under the rather poor con- 
ditions was made in the 220-yard dash 
by L. P. Dodge, ’08, who covered the 
distance in 223 seconds. W. M. Rand 
won both hurdles by easy margins. 
VanBrunt, Stephenson, and Harwood 
again won first places in the half-mile, 
shot-put, and high jump respectively. 
The most exciting race was the mile 
run, won by F. Hadden, Jr., 09, who 
passed Minot and Miller in a splendid 
spurt. 

The track meet with Dartmouth, held 
on May 4, was easily won by Harvard 
with a score of 83 to 34 points. A hard 
rain in the morning left the track in very 
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poor condition and prevented fast time. 
Harvard’s showing, however, boded well 
for the Dual Meet. The lack of second 
string men was evident in the field events 
in which Dartmouth scored 20} points. 
First places were won by the following 
men: 


120-yd. hurdles, A. B. Shaw, Dartmouta. 
100 yd. dash, L. P. Dodge, ’08. 

Mile run, W. Minot, ’07. 

440-yd. run, B. L. Young, Jr., ’07. 
880-yd. run, M. B. VanBrunt, ’08, 
220-yd. hurdles, W. M. Rand, ’09. 
220-yd. dash, L. P. Dodge, ’08. 

Two mile run, M. 8. Crosby, '08. 

High jump, R. E. Somers, ’08. 

Broad jump, B. T. Stephenson, Jr., ’08. 
Pole-vault, J. Bredemus, Dartmouth. 
Shot-put, B. T. Stephenson, Jr., ’08. 
Hammer-throw, H. E. Kersburg, ’07. 


Football, 


Captain Parker has selected as coach 
of the football team for next fall Joshua 
Crane, Jr., ’90. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Crane did not make the Eleven 
while he was in College, but he was an 
active all-round athlete. He was one 
of Coach Reid’s assistants last fall, 
having charge of the drop-kickers. This 
association with Coach Reid has brought 
him into close touch with the football 
situation in the University. With many 
of Mr. Reid’s lieutenants to aid him 
next fall, including J. W. Farley, ’99, 
coach in 1902, as advisory coach, the 
result of Mr. Crane’s efforts is awaited 
with confidence. 

The schedule, announced late in 
April, contains only one important 
change. In place of the game with West 
Point the team wil! play the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. This change 
was due to a conflict of dates with West 
Point, and also to a desire on the part of 
the cadets to reduce the number of their 
hard games. The game with Amherst 
A. C. is omitted. The schedule follows: 


Oct. 2. Bowdoin. 
5. University of Maine. 
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Oct. 9. Bates. 
12. Williams. 
19. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
26. Springfield Manual Training 


School. 
Nov. 2. Brown. 
9. Carlisle. 
16. Dartmouth. 
23. Yale. 
Dockep, 


The Hockey Team ended the season 
with its usual victory over Yale, the 
score being 3 to 2. The record of four 
years without a defeat was broken, how- 
ever, for games were lost to Princeton 
and to McGill University of Canada. 
Princeton finished in first place in the 
League, Harvard being second. The 
men who played in the Yale game were: 
l. e., Pell; 1. ¢., Townsend, Leonard; 
r. c., Rumsey; r. e., Newhall; c. p., 
Foster, Briggs; p., Sampson; g., Wash- 
burn. Two of the regular players, Car- 
penter at goal and Willetts at point, were 
unable to play on account of illness and 
injuries. 

Basketball. 

Harvard had rather an unsuccessful 
season in this branch of sport, being 
twice beaten by Yale and breaking even 
with Princeton. The team finished 
fourth in the League, of which Yale was 
champion and Columbia second. The 
management has been obliged to with- 
draw the team from the League next 
year because the Athletic Committee 
will not authorize the necessary number 
of trips away from Cambridge. The 
results of the games played since the last 
issue are as follows: 

Feb. 19. H., 36; M.I.T., 15. 
23. H.,11; Dartmouth, 30. 

March 2. H., 10; Columbia, 19. 
4, H., 18; Dartmouth, 17. 
9. H.,6; Yale, 27. 

The following men are entitled to 
wear their basketball ““H” as a result 
of the season: E. S. Allen, 09, H. V. 
Amberg, ’08, P. Brooks, ’09, I. S. 


Broun, 08, E. L. Burnham, ’07, E. S. 
Currie, 09, T. F. Downey, ’07, L. Miles, 
07. 

Lacrosse, 


The Lacrosse Team had a very unsuc- 
cessful Southern trip, losing five games, 
and tieing one. The team improved 
steadily, however, and defeated Colum- 
bia in the first Northern League game 
by the score of 9 to 3. The season ended 
with a trip to Cornell and Hobart. The 


April 13. H.,1; Johns Hopkins, 7. 
16. H.,3; Mt. Washington Club, 12. 
17. H.,3; Swarthmore, 6. 
18. H., 5; Lehigh, 5. 
19. H., 1; Stevens Institute, 9. 
20. H., 5; Crescent Athletic Club, 7. 
27. H.,9; Columbia, 3. 
May 6. H., 2; Cornell, 3. 
7. H., 6; Hobart, 10. 
Motes. 


The Sophomores won the Class La- 
crosse championship, defeating the 
Seniors by the score of 3 to 2. — Harvard 
won from Yale in swimming, but was 
defeated by Princeton and Columbia. — 
Harvard failed to qualify in the finals 
of the intercollegiate fencing meet. — 
E. C. Bacon, *10, has been appointed 
temporary captain of the Freshman 
crew. —I. S. Broun, ’08, has been 
elected captain of the University Basket- 
ball Team for next year. — C.C. Pell, ’08, 
has been chosen captain of next year’s 
Hockey Team. — The Class Tennis Tour- 
nament was started early in May. The 
University Team will play matches with 
Princeton and Yale. — W. F. Low, ’07, 
won the individual fencing champion- 
ship of the University. — Several train- 
ing-tables for class and minor teams 
have been started in Memorial Hall, in 
a section screened off for the purpose. 
—An informal challenge has been sent 
Oxford and Cambridge for a track meet 
to be held in the Stadium this summer. 

D. 8. Brigham, ’08. 
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Athletic Committee Minutes. 


Meeting of Feb. 4, 1907. 

Voted that Mr. Pieper be appointed to 
coach the Baseball Nine, subject to the 
control of the Captain, and that $300 be 
paid him to indemnify him for his loss in 
time and money in accepting the position. 

Voted that the request of the Crew 
management to be allowed to order two 
sets of oars for the new eight-oared boats 
and one for the new four-oared boat, 
and a set of oars for the tank, be granted. 

Voted that the following requests of the 
Track management be granted, namely: 
to hold an indoor carnival on March 9 
in the Gymnasium, with inter-dormitory 
relay race on the board track outside; to 
hold a dual track meet with Dartmouth 
at Cambridge, May 4; to hold a dual 
meet with Yale at New Haven, May 18; 
to arrange a ‘Varsity and Freshman 
relay race with Yale at the B. A. A. games, 
Feb. 16; and to arrange a dual meet 
between the Freshman track team and 
some preparatory school team in May, 
and a dual Freshman track meet with 
Yale in Cambridge, May 25. 

Voted to permit the use of the Stadium 
for the intercollegiate games to be held 
on May 81 and June 1. 

Voted that the request of the Crew 
management to be allowed to row a race 
with Columbia on the Charles River on 
May 11 be granted; and that the agree- 
ment with Yale for the boat-race at New 
London be ratified. 


Meeting of Feb. 18, 1907. 

The appointment of the following 
Managers was approved by the Com- 
mittee: H. N. Arrowsmith, ’09, Man- 
ager, College Nine; W. C. Bennett, ’08, 
Manager, Gymnastic Team; M. L. 


Newhall, ’08, Manager, Cricket Team; 
R. W. Morgan, 10, Manager, Freshman 
Crew; G. Fahnestock, Jr., ’10, Assistant 
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Manager, Freshman Hockey Team; 
S. B. Olney, ’10, Manager, Freshman 
Hockey Team; R. W. Tilney, ’10, As- 
sistant Manager, Freshman Hockey 
Team; K. S. Cate, 09, 2d Assistant 
Manager, ’ Varsity Hockey Team. 

Voted that the College Nine be al- 
lowed to play 13 games, the details to be 
arranged by the Manager in consultation 
with the Chairman, following the usual 
precedents. 


Meeting of March 6, 1907. 


Voted that the request of the Man- 
ager of the Swimming Team to have the 
surplus of last year’s team appropriated 
for the present team be granted. 

Voted that it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee that the question of sending a 
Lacrosse team of Harvard graduates to 
play in England is outside of its juris- 
diction. 

Voted that the addition to the baseball 
schedule of a third game with Princeton, 
to be played in Cambridge in case of a 
tie, be approved. 

Voted that the baseball training-table 
be started. this year under the same 
conditions as last year. 

The appointments of H. W. Durant, 
’07, as Manager of the ’Varsity Tennis 
Team, and T. Roosevelt, Jr., 09, as 
Second Assistant Manager of the ’Varsity 
Crew, were reported at this meeting, and 
afterwards approved. 


Meeting of March 22, 1907. 

- Voted that the appointment of Joshua 
Crane, Jr., as Head Coach for 1907 and 
as successor to W. T. Reid, Jr., as the 
Harvard Representative on the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee, be approved. 

Voted that the schedule of the Fresh- 
man Baseball Team be referred to the 
Chairman with power. 

Voted that the request of the Tennis 
Management to be allowed to hold the 
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annual interscholastic tennis tourna- 
ment on Jarvis Field on May 4 and fol- 
lowing days be approved; and that the 
Tennis Team be allowed to take a trip 
to Princeton during the Spring Term. 

Voted that the matter of the reinvest- 
ment of the sum of $40,000, which be- 
comes available on March 28, be re- 
ferred to the Chairman and Graduate 
Treasurer with power. 

Voted that the schedule of the Uni- 
versity Lacrosse Team be approved as 
follows: 

April 13, Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore. 
16, Mt. Washington A.C.at Baltimore. 
17, Swarthmore, at Swarthmore. 
18, Lehigh, at Bethlehem. 
19, Stevens, at Hoboken. 
20, Crescent A. C., at Brooklyn. 
27, Columbia, at Cambridge. 
May 6, Cornell, at Ithaca. 
7, Hobart, at Geneva. 
11, University of Toronto, at Cam- 
bridge. 

Voted that the following appointments 
be approved: J. P. Bigelow, ’09, Asst. 
Mgr. Football Team; W. P. Fuller, ’10, 
Mgr. Freshman Track Team; W. Lipp- 
man, *10, Asst. Mgr. Freshman Track 
Team; C. W. Short, Jr., 08, Mgr. 
Hockey Team; C. Cate, 09, Asst. Mgr. 


Hockey Team. 


Meeting of March 27, 1907. 

Voted that H. Foster, Jr., 07, and M. 
Newhall, ’08, be appointed Coach and 
Assistant Coach for the Freshman Base- 
ball Team, and that the appointment of 
A. Swift, ’09, as Manager of the Swim- 
ming Team be approved. 

Voted that the schedule of the ’Varsity 
Football Team be approved as follows, 
the Corporation having indicated that 
the approval of this schedule was within 
the authority of the present Athletic 
Committee: 


Oct. 2. Bowdoin, at Cambridge. 
5. Maine, at Cambridge. 
9. Bates, at Cambridge. 

12. Williams, at Cambridge. 

19. Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
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Oct. 26. Springfield, at Cambridge. 
Nov. 2. Brown, at Cambridge. 
9. Carlisle, at Cambridge. 
16. Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 
23. Yale, at Cambridge. 


Voted that the report on speculation 
in Harvard-Yale football tickets in the 
fall of 1906 be referred to the Committee 
on Distribution of Tickets for the fall of 
1907, with the request that that Com- 
mittee should use its discretion about 
issuing tickets to men applying at that 
time whose tickets had previously been 
found in the hands of speculators. 

The Committee was of the opinion 
that in a number of cases satisfactory 
explanations had been made, but pre- 
ferred to leave the decision on individual 
application in the hands of the aforesaid 
Committee. 


Meeting of April 10, 1907. 

Voted that the Track Managemen! 
be authorized to renew the contract with 
Mr. Quinn for one year, and that the 
question of terms be left to the Chair- 
man with power. 

Voted that the Track Management 
be authorized to arrange the annual 
interscholastic track games in the Sta- 
dium for May 11, but that the request 
to be allowed to accept the invitation to 
hold a track meet at Ithaca between the 
Cornell and Harvard Freshman Teams 
be not granted, as an extension of the 
Freshman schedule would be inadvis- 
able under the new regulations. 

Voted that the ’Varsity and Freshman 
Crew training-tables may be started at 
the same time as last year. 

The schedule of the Freshman Foot- 
ball Team for next fall was referred to 
the Chairman with power, under the 
usual precedents. 

The schedule for the second football 
team for next fall was approved as fol- 
lows: 


Oct. 12. Exeter, at Exeter. 
19. Brown 2d, at Cambridge. 





nn 
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Meeting of May 2, 1907. 

Voted that the Committee approve 
of the proposed track meet between 
Harvard and Yale and Oxford and 
Cambridge, under the usual conditions, 
namely, that the Athletic Association 
be not responsible for the expenses and 
that the arrangements so far as Harvard 
is concerned be referred to a Committee 
composed of Messrs. Fearing, Morison, 
Garcelon, and Rowe, and that the 
Stadium be offered for the meet. 

Voted that the Freshman Lacrosse 
Team be allowed to play the following 
games: May 4, College of the City of 
New York, at Cambridge; May 11, Co- 
lumbia Freshmen, at Cambridge. 

Voted that the Shooting Team be al- 
lowed to hold the following meets: 
May 10, Princeton Gun Club, at Prince- 
ton; May 11, Intercollegiate Shoot, at 
Cedar Hurst, L. I. 

Voted that the schedule of the Golf 
Team be approved as follows, provided 
that not more than three of the matches 
be for 36 holes: 


May 4, Boston Interscholastic Golf Team. 
10, Woodland Golf Club, at Auburndale. 
11, Wanamoissett, at Providence. 
14, Fall River, at Fall River. 
17, Dartmouth, at Boston. 
25, Oakley, at Watertown. 

June 1, Hartford, at Hartford. 


Voted that the Crew Management be 
authorized to arrange a race between 
the Senior Class Crew and the Stone 
School Crew, to take place on the Charles 
River, May 11; a race between the 
Freshman Crew and the Worcester 
High School Crew, to take place on the 
Charles River May 11; a race between 
the crew finishing second in the Class 
Races and the Worcester High School 
Crew, to be rowed at Worcester at the 
end of May; a race between the Second 
Freshman Crew and the Springfield 
High School Crew, to be rowed on the 
Charles. 


[June, 


Voted that the second ’Varsity Crew 
be permitted to enter the regatta at 
Philadelphia, May 25, and that the crew 
winning the Class Races be also per- 
mitted to enter the aforesaid regatta. 


Meeting of May 9, 1907. 

Voted to authorize a track meet on 
Soldier’s Field between the Graduates 
and the Freshmen, May 13. 

Voted to permit the Golf Team to play 
a match with the Graduates on May 
30, and to allow the Gymnastic Team 
to take part in the celebration of the 
Quarterly Centennial of the Sargent Nor- 
mal School, at Hemenway Gymnasium, 
May 30. 

The appointment of P. Woodman, ’08, 
as Manager of the Association Foot- 
ball Team for 1907-08 was approved. 

Rule 3 in Article II of the Regulations 
of the Committee was repealed. This 
action to take effect in September, 1907. 
The rule reads as follows: 

“A student who is ineligible by reason 
of probation, or of deficiency in his stud- 
ies, shall not become eligible by transfer 
to another department of the University 
until after one academic year’s residence 
in that Department.” 

The Committee was of the opinion 
that under present conditions Rule 2 
would be adequate. 

Rule 2 is as follows: “No student 
on probation or on trial can take part in 
any public athletic contest. A student 
who is dropped for neglect of his stud- 
ies into a lower class shall be debarred 
from taking part in any intercollegiate 
contests until the end of the next aca- 
demic year, or until he produces from 
the Faculty satisfactory evidence that 
he has made up all the deficiencies 
which stand in the way of his restoration 
to his original class; but if not on pro- 
bation he may take part in interclass 
contests.” 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

Interest in the organization and work 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs is stead- 
ily increasing. The recent acquisition of 
the Harvard Club of Syracuse has al- 
ready been announced. Within the past 
three months the following Harvard 
Clubs have been made constituent mem- 
bers: Toronto, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
and New York City. It is expected that 
before the Detroit meeting the Harvard 
Clubs of Maryland and of Southern Cali- 
fornia will also have joined. Plans are 
also being formulated to make the Fed- 
eration of New England Harvard Clubs 
an allied member. Before another year 
it is expected that every local Harvard 
Club will be in some way directly con- 
nected with the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, as the constituent membership 
will include every locality in the United 
States and Canada where Harvard organ- 
izations exist. 

As the plans for the 11th annual meet- 
ing, to be held at Detroit, Michigan, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 31 and June 
1, progress, it seems assured that that 
meeting, in numbers and enthusiasm, 
will mark the climax of success in the his- 
tory of the Associated Clubs. A more de- 
tailed program of events will be distrib- 
uted among the constituent Clubs and 
their members about two weeks before 
the meeting; but the preliminary an- 
nouncement already distributed shows 
that on Friday morning there will be a 
meeting of the Council followed by a 
general business session, and that there 
will be a business session Friday after- 
noon and another business session on 
Saturday forenoon. Among the ques- 
tions to be discussed, perhaps the most 
important is that of the three-year course, 





which will be taken up Friday afternoon 
and possibly also Saturday morning, for 
the purpose of determining definitely the 
action of the Associated Clubs upon the 
reports of the three-year course com- 
mittee. 

On Friday evening there will be a 
‘“*smoker,” and on Saturday afternoon 
the Michigan Harvard Club will provide 
a trip on the Detroit River. The annual 
dinner will be held Saturday evening. 
President Eliot will be present at the 
meetings and at the dinner as the official 
representative of the University. Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, who is to de- 
liver an address at Lansing on May 31, 
will, if his train-schedule will permit, 
make a short stop at Detroit to receive 
the greetings of the Harvard men there 
gathered. The Harvard Club of New 
York City will be represented by a large 
delegation this year for the first time as 
a regular constituent member. A good- 
sized delegation is promised from Bos- 
ton and vicinity, headed by Bishop Will- 
iam Lawrence, 771. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation will be represented by E. H. 
Wells, 97, Secretary. W. R. Thayer, 
Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine, and 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, will also be 
present. Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, West- 
ern Reserve University, will be a member 
of the Cleveland delegation. Pres. An- 
gell of the University of Michigan will be 
a guest of the Association at the dinner. 
Large delegations are promised from all 
the constituent clubs including Toronto. 

The headquarters of the meeting will 
be at the Cadillac Hotel, where also the 
business sessions and dinner will be held. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The 22d anniversary of the Club was 
celebrated by a dinner on March 9, 
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at which 74 persons were present. The 
dinner was held in the large dining-room 
of the Saturn Club which was founded 
by Harvard men and has more Harvard 
members than the University Club in 
Buffalo. The room was elaborately deco- 
rated with electric lights in colors, and 
crimson streamers and banners, by an 
efficient dinner committee, of which Evan 
Hollister, 97, was chairman. The presi- 
dent of the Club, Frederic Almy, ’80, 
spoke of the Harvard Scholarship of $200 
given by the Club, the declamation prizes 
of $40, and the silver football trophy, all 
of which are competed for annually by 
the Buffalo high schools. The giving of 
the football loving-cup is always a great 
event. He also spoke of the Harvard 
rules for clean sport in connection with 
the football cup, and said that since this 
cup was first offered similar trophies had 
been offered by Cornell for baseball, by 
Princeton for track athletics and by Yale 
for basketball. At the suggestion of the 
Harvard Club, joint rules were agreed 
upon by all the colleges and a joint com- 
mittee will hereafter pass upon the eligi- 
bility of players under the rules. The 
chief speakers of the evening were Dean 
Sabine of the Lawrence Scientific School; 
C. H. Keep, ’82, lately assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury at Washington and 
now superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department; and D. W. 
Streeter, Ivy Orator of 1907, and author 
of the Pudding play for this year. The 
secretary of the club, J. L. O'Brian, 96, 
acted as toastmaster. Officers for the 
next year were elected as follows: Pres., 
Carleton Sprague, ’81; vice-pres., C. H. 
Keep, ’82; sec., J. L. O’ Brian, ’96; treas., 
F. C. Gratwick, 97; executive committee, 
Evan Hollister, ’97, Howard Laverack, 
and Davis Dunbar. 
Frederic Almy, ’80, Pres. 


. 
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CLEVELAND, 0. 

The Club held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the University Club, Feb. 1. 
Covers were laid for sixty, the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the Club. 

The guests of the evening were Dean 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, 
and his father, Dr. A. G. Hart. 

In his address Dean Hurlbut laid par- 
ticular stress upon the aid which gradu- 
ates can lend to the College by helping 
to raise the intellectual standard. They 
should use some of the enthusiasm in this 
direction which they now turn only to the 
support of athletics. The Dean men- 
tioned, with great approval, the fine work 
being done by the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in studying College problems in 
their meetings and through painstaking 
committees, and giving very valuable 
suggestions to the College authorities. 
Prof. Hart gave an interesting talk on va- 
rious phases of College life. 

M.S. Greenough, ’68, made a forceful 
argument against the extent to which the 
elective system is now in practice at Har- 
vard. He lamented the ease with which a 
good student can now attain a degree in 
three years with little real work, and ad- 
vocated a change in the direction of more 
prescribed work. He suggested the sys- 
tem under which the studies for the 
Freshman year should be largely pre- 
scribed, and then the student should be 
called upon to decide the general line of 
work he wished to pursue during the re- 
mainder of his College course. For each 
line of work a course of studies should 
be mapped out calculated for the best re- 
sults, leaving for the student only a small 
amount of elective work each year. The 
suggestions were presented informally 
without definite plan of action, but 
seemed to meet with approval on the part 
of many present. The feeling seemed to 
be that the pendulum has swung too far 
at present in the direction of elective 
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work, and that the intellectual standard 
suffers in consequence. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve until the annual meeting in 1908: 
Pres., A. St. J. Newbury, ’76; vice-pres., 
A. M. Merryweather, s ’96; sec. and 
treas., R. J. Bulkley, 02. These, together 
with A. W. Nason, ’05, and R. P. Perry, 
’00, constitute the executive committee. 

R. P. Perry, ’00, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The Association will hold the 36th an- 
nual banquet at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Monday, June 24, 1907, at 5.30 p.m. G. 
S. Hall, p’78, of Worcester, President of 
Clark University, will be the guest and 
give an address. The eleventh “ Alumni 
Day” will as usual be observed at the 
School Building on North Grove St., Bos- 
ton. Models, specimens and patients pre- 
sent will exhibit the work of the three 
classes for the past year. Clinics and de- 
monstrations will be presented as for- 
merly by the graduates, and by students 
of the second and third year classes. It 
is the desire of the officers of the As- 
sociation that all graduates, friends, 
and others interested in the Harvard 
School will attend these exercises on 
Monday morning, Alumni Day. The 
Association voted at its last annual meet- 
ing to transact all routine business on 
the morning of Alumni Day at the 
School Building. 

The usual spread will be given in one 
of the College buildings in Cambridge 
on Commencement morning, June 26, 
1907, and will be in charge of A. H. St. 
C. Chase, d’96, Everett, chairman; Har- 
old D. W. Cross, d ’96, Nashua, N. H., 
Robert Whitehill, d ’01, Boston. The 
Committee on Harvard Dental School 
is as follows: W. P. Cooke, d ’81, chair- 
man, Boston, Robert Whitehill, d ’01, 
Boston, and C. W. Rodgers, d ’00, Dor- 
chester. These committees were appoint- 
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ed by the Council at its meeting of Oct. 
29, 1906. 

In October, 1906, Pres. A. W. Eldred, 
d’90, Worcester, appointed the following 
committee on nominations and election 
of officers for the year beginning,J une 24, 
1907: W. A. Davis, d ’01, chairman, J. 
W. Estabrooks, d’00, A. I. Hadley, d’91, 
all of Boston. This committee under the 
constitution reports to the Secretary the 
result of its work by mail ballot, viz: 
Pres., H. W. Hardy, d ’96, Boston; vice- 
pres., L. F. Bigelow, d’86, Boston; sec., 
W. E. Boardman, d’86, Boston; treas., H. 
DeW. Cross, d’96, Boston; member of 
executive committee (for 2 years), D. F. 
Spinney, d ’00, Brookline. 

At its meeting on April 8, the Council 
appointed the following committees: On 
Alumni Day Reception H. B. Norwood, 
d’06, chairman; E. V. L. Whitchurch, d 
706, Edwin S. Kent, d ’07, John C. 
Thompson, d ’07, John A. Breen, d ’07. 
On Evening Reception: Harvey W. 
Hardy, d ’96, chairman; W. W. Marvel, 
d’00, A. H. St. C. Chase, d ’96, W. A. 
Davis, d’01, Howard Clapp, d ’06. 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held Jan. 21, and the following officers 
were elected: Pres., C. R. Cummings; 
vice-pres., Dr. H. G. Wilbur; sec., W. C. 
Gray; treas., Ellis Gifford; chorister, 
Dr. S. M. Gordon; member executive 
committee, 3 years, H. B. Harley; mem- 
bership committee, Dr. W. W. Marvel, 
C. A. MacDonald, and R. A. Dean. 

The following new members were 
elected: Rev. J. B. W. Day, Dr. F. A. 
Chace, F. L. Hanson, C. D. Davol, Dr. 
W. J. Speers, H. N. Knox, E. E. Harris, 
and H. A. Richardson. The Club voted 
to join the proposed New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs. 

The 20th annual dinner was held at 
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the Quequechan Club, Feb. 6, with an 
attendance of about 50 members and 
guests; it was the unanimous opinion of 
all present that the Club had never had a 
meeting of higher grade or more enjoy- 
able than this one. In the absence, on 
account of illness in his family, of Pres. 
Cummings, Vice-Pres. Wilbur presided 
and introduced the speakers, who were: 
Prof. Clifford H. Moore, representing the 
College; Dr. E. H. Nichols, who spoke of 
the athletic interests; Hon. C. W. Clifford, 
65, of New Bedford; F. R. Martin, ’93, 
editor of the Providence Journal; Hon. 
Milton Reed, 68; Dr. M. X. Sullivan, 
99, and Dr. A. I. Connell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Sons of Brown University, in 
Fall River. College songs were sung 
throughout the evening by the Club, and 
solos were given by Rienzi W. Thurston, 
an honorary member; W. H. Reed, °95, 
of Taunton, and Dr. A. W. Buck. The 
music was under the charge of Dr. S. M. 
Gordon, who has been chorister of the 
Club since its organization, and has now 
20 years of faithful and enthusiastic serv- 
ice in that capacity to his credit. 
W. C. Gray, 96, Sec. 


HONOLULU. 

The object of this contribution to the 
Graduates’ Magazine is to chronicle the 
organization of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii. For some time there has been 
a feeling on the part of several of the 
Harvard men in Honolulu that more 
ought to be done in an organized way 
toward extending the influence of Har- 
vard University in Hawaii. The exist- 
ence of a strong University Club in 
Honolulu, to which the majority of 
college men in the Territory belong, has 
in part obviated the necessity for clubs 
representing individual colleges, and 
very properly no one has wanted to do 
anything that even remotely might tend 
to break up the splendid spirit that 
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animates that organization. But there 
is a distinct field in Hawaii for a Harvard 
Club and so when not long ago a letter 
came from R. G. Brown, ’84, president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, urging 
that the local club become affiliated with 
the Association, the existing sentiment 
crystallized and took form as the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii. 

At a preliminary meeting held at the 
University Club in Honolulu on April 17, 
1907, nine men turned out to consider 
the advisability of starting a Harvard 
Club. The plan was approved and an 
informal organization was effected in 
order to allow application for member- 
ship in the Associated Harvard Clubs to 
be made prior to the Detroit meeting. 
Present at the meeting were: W. R. 
Castle, L. S.’73, P. L. Horne, 92, J. A. 
Wilder, ’93, E. A. Knudsen, ’94, R. S. 
Hosmer, a ’94, E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95, 
A. F. Griffiths, ’99, S. H. Derby, ’99, 
H. G. Dillingham, ’04, and E. O. Hall, 
’04. Judge A. S. Hartwell, ’58, was un- 
able to be present, but sent a message 
of cordial approval. R.S. Hosmer, a’94, 
was elected temporary chairman and 
secretary. 

On April 26, at the invitation of J. A. 
Wilder, °93, another meeting was held 
at his residence on the beach at Waikiki, 
when 20 men out of a possible 25 on the 
island sat down to the delicious and 
substantial dinner provided by the 
genial host. The courses were punctuated 
by three long Harvards and three times 
three for each class represented, begin- 
ning with ’58 and cuncluding with ’06. 
As each class yell was given, the mem- 
bers of that class arose and gracefully 
quaffed the toast. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by a display of fireworks on the 
beach which included, though by no 
means was limited to, liberal quantities 
of red fire. Justice A. S. Hartwell, 58, 
the “oldest living graduate’’ present, 
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being called on to speak, expressed his 
enthusiasm at the organization of the 
Club and his hope that it would bring 
Harvard men in the islands into closer 
relations. 

At the business meeting held after 
dinner a simple constitution was adopted 
and a roll of membership signed by all 
present. The following officers were 
unanimously elected; Pres. J. A. 
Wilder, ’93; sec. and treas., R. S. Hos- 
mer, a 94. 

The object of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii as stated in its constitution is 
“to extend the influence of Harvard 
University in Hawaii and to foster closer 
relations between the Harvard men in 
Hawaii and other Harvard Alumni.” 
Toward carrying out the program in- 
volved, the question of assisting worthy 
young men financially in going to Har- 
vard was brought up, and after a full 
discussion it was “Voted that it be the 
policy of the Club to help boys to go to 
Harvard; that one boy be helped each 
year by a loan of an amount not to ex- 
ceed $200 per year; that the raising of 
the money and the financial arrange- 
ments be in the hands of a committee to 
consist of A. F. Griffiths, P. L. Horne, 
and S. M. Ballou.” $180 was pledged 
on the spot and on the recommendation 
of Horne and Griffiths, presidents re- 
spectively of the two institutions, A. K. 
Hanchett, a graduate of the Kame- 
hameha Schools, now a senior in Oahu 
College, was chosen as the first recipient. 
Hanchett goes to Harvard in the autumn. 

It is probable that H. G. Dillingham, 
04, who goes on to Commencement 
this year, will represent the Club at the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Detroit. 

Among other business it was arranged 
that committees should be appointed: 
to obtain and keep on file -for reference 
publications of the University of interest 
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to prospective students; to procure the 
important Harvard publications for the 
library of the University Club; to ex- 
tend a welcome to Harvard men coming 
to the Territory or passing through 
Honolulu. 

In the last named connection the Sec- 
retary takes this opportunity to extend 
a very cordial invitation to all Harvard 
men en route to the Orient or Australia 
to make themselves known to him when 
in Honolulu. A hearty welcome awaits 
all comers. 

Plans were made to hold at least one 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Hawaii 
annually, and Ballou having been heard 
to say that he had good things to eat at 
his house, it was moved, seconded, and 
carried (Ballou’s vote not counting) 
that the Club have its next dinner at 
the home of S. M. Ballou. 

There are all told 32 men in Hawaii 
eligible to membership in the Club. 
Eight more fellows now at Cambridge 
bring the total of possible members up 
to 40. As actually organized the Harvard 
Club of Hawaii now numbers 25 mem- 
bers. The list is as follows; A. F. Afong, 
[03]; R. W. Atkinson, [02]; Sidney M. 
Ballou, 93; E. B. Blanchard, ’06; Dr. 
W. R. Brinckerhoff, 97; Dr. W. T. 
Brigham, ’62; W. R. Castle, L. S. ’71; 
S. H. Derby, ’99; H. G. Dillingham, 04; 
W. F. Dillingham, [’02]; J. D. Dole, ’99; 
S. P. French, Gr. Sch.; A. F. Griffiths, 
99; E. O. Hall, ’04; Hon. A. S. Hart- 
well, 58; P. L. Horne, ’92; R. S. Hos- 
mer, a 94; E. A. Knudsen, ’94; W. A. 
Love, [02]; E. A. Mott-Smith, ’95; A. 
M. Nowell, ['99]; C. H. Olson, J 04; 
Raymer Sharp, ’83; J. A. Wilder, ’93; 
D. L. Withington, 74. 

Ralph S. Hosmer, a ’94, Sec.-Treas. 


LAWRENCE. 


The Club is anticipating the second 
annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley 
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Association of Harvard Clubs, which will 
probably convene at North Andover 
Country Club in June. 

Pres. C. G. Saunders, ’67, has ap- 
pointed the following recess committee 
to consider the matter of a University 
Club for the city and suburbs: W. E. 
Rowell, / ’88, chairman, Walter Coul- 
son, ’89, Dr. J. T. Cahill, m ’96, W. H. 
Dooley, ’00, Dr. J. F. Burnham, m’01. 

Pres. Saunders received a kind invita- 
tion to be present at the annual meeting 
of New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, held in Young’s Hotel, Boston, on 
March 14, ’07, but as the note reached 
him on March 15, he did not attend. 

The name of the Secretary appears on 
the list of committees appointed by the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, as a member of the Committee 
On Relations to the University. 

An invitation to send delegates and 
join the Associated Harvard Clubs at the 
Detroit meeting on May 31 and June 1 
has been received by our Club, and it will 
be presented at the next meeting. 

J. F. Burnham, m ’01, Sec. 


LOWELL. 


The Lowell Club held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Yorick Club, Low- 
ell, on March 7. Dean B. S. Hurlbut 
was the guest of the Club and principal 
speaker, and four members of the Glee 
Club came up from Cambridge and con- 
siderably increased the jollity of the occa- 
sion. The business consisted principally 
of a vote of the Club to join the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs and 
the election of the following officers for 
1907: Pres., Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50; 
vice-pres., Hon. Frederick Lawton, ’74; 
treas., J. F. Preston, ’83; sec., G. H. 
Spalding, ’96; exec. com., C. S. Proc- 
tor, 87, chairman, J. L. Mellen, ’90, H. 
E. Pickering, 97. Rev. C. T. Billings, 
’84, acted as toastmaster at the after- 
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dinner exercises and besides the Dean, 
F. B. Greenhalge, ’98, spoke, and J. A. 
Nesmith, ’81, read an original poem. 
The executive committee for 1906, com- 
posed of Thomas Talbot, ’89, chairman, 
Dr. J. B. Field, ’80, and W. T. Sheppard, 
*97, had charge of the dinner, and the fol- 
lowing members were present: J. M. Ab- 
bott, ’98, C. T. Billings, ’84, R. M. Bean, 
03, H. C. Bean, ’05, C. Bancroft, ’82, 
F. Coburn, ’94, J. B. Field, ’80, J. A. 
Gage, ’79, F. B. Greenhalge, ’98, W. 
H. Howe, ’86, A. E. Hatch, ’98, J. F. 
Havey, ’01, C. W. Irish, ’85, P. T. Jack- 
son, Jr., 93, V. F. Jewett, ’05, F. Law- 
ton, ’74, J. L. Mellen, 90, G. S. Motley, 
79, T. Nesmith, ’71, J. A. Nesmith, ’81, 
F. Nourse, ’70, H. E. Pickering, ’97, J. 

F. Preston, ’83, C. S. Proctor, ’87, D. M. 
Richardson, ’83, H. Selfridge, ’97, G. H. 
Spalding, ’96, C. B. Stevens, ’86, W. T. 
Sheppard, ’97, C. W. Stott, ’97, L. F. 
Swift, 05, T. Talbot, ’89; alsoC. A. Mar- 
tin, 97, as an invited guest. 

G. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held March 7, at The Stafford, Baltimore. 
J. D. Greene, 96, attended as the repre- 
sentative of the University, in place of 
Asst. Dean E. H. Wells, who was forced 
to decline at the last minute, on account 
of illness. 

The president, Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, 
°71, presided and acted as toastmaster. 
Mr. Green answered the toast to Har- 
vard, and told about the progress of 
the University during the past year, and 
particularly about the interesting plans 
of the Alumni Association. The other 
guests were Prof. J. S. Ames of Johns 
Hopkins and Dr. W. H. Welch. Dr. W. 
S. Thayer, ’85, made the closing speech. 

The officers of the Club for the ensuing 
year are: Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, pres.; 
C. T. Bond, 94, 1st vice-pres.; W. H. 
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Brune, ’78, 2d vice-pres.;G. W. Taylor, 
05, sec.; W. A. Baldwin, ’05, treas.; A. 
R. Hussey, ’92, S. W. Kinney, ’97, and 
H. M. Gittings, 02, directors. 

About 40 members of the Club were 
present at the dinner, which was alto- 
gether one of the most successful in the 
history of the Club. 

G. W. Taylor, ’05, Sec. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The annual dinner of the Club was held 
at the Hotel Pfister on Feb. 20. 

The following men were present: Rev. 
W. A. Smith, Dr. A. T. Holbrook, Gard- 
ner Kellogg, H. B. Wells, Harold Hol- 
brook, Walter Mann, Dr. G. A. Harlow, 
A. N. McGeoch, H. J. Schlesinger, W. 
H. Cameron, C. R. Falk, Henry Schoell- 
kopf, O. A. Hansen, F. T. Boesel, Charles 
Friend, S. M. Becker, E. C. Stern, A. H. 
Vogel, Elliott Bright, G. F. Metcalf, and 
Dr. W. M. Thorndike. The guests of the 
Club were L. A. Frothingham, ’93, Prof. 
W. R. Spalding, ’87, and Herman Gade, 
’93. The dinner, though a small one, 
was one of the most delightful ever held 
by the local Club. 

The following men have joined the 
Club during the past year: Allard J. 
Smith, Erich C. Stern, Henry F. Co- 
chems, Clarence C. Dillon, A. A. Schle- 
singer, Geo. A. Chamberlain, Henry 
Schoellkopf, J. K. Isley, S. N. Castle, 
G. F. Metcalf, and Walter Mann. The 
membership of the Club now numbers 
about 50. 

Sherburn M. Becker has been making 
good as mayor and as a public speaker. 
His address on “The Young Man in 
Politics,” which he has delivered through- 
out the country, has brought him into 
national notice, so that the “boy mayor” 
has already become a national character. 

W. H. Stafford, ’94, was re-elected to 
Congress from this district last fall. He 
is now in his third term. 


Guy D. Goff, / ’91, has resigned as 
assistant district attorney to resume his 
private practice. 

The Rev. S. P. Delaney, ’96, has been 
appointed dean of All Saints Cathedral, 
and has removed to this city from Apple- 
ton. 

Fred C. Thwaits, ’93, Sec. and Treas. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION OF CLUBS. 

By invitation of President Eliot repre- 
sentatives of the Harvard Clubs of New 
England met at luncheon at his house in 
Cambridge, March 16, 1906, to discuss 
the possibilities of a Federation. There 
were present: M. A. Taylor, Haverhill, 
G. P. Winship of Providence, R. I., B. 
H. Hayes of Andover, W. C. Gray of 
Fall River, Alvah Crocker and C. F. 
Baker of Fitchburg, C. H. Beckwith of 
Springfield, Nathan Clifford of Portland, 
Me., S. H. Longley of Worcester, and 
C. T. Billings of Lowell. 

After full discussion it was voted to 
form such a Federation and a temporary 
organization was effected as follows: 
Pres., S. H. Longley of Worcester; sec., 
C. T. Billings of Lowell: committee to 
prepare a constitution and plan of action, 
Longley of Worcester, Beckwith of 
Springfield, and Clifford of Portland. 

The constitution as prepared was rati- 
fied by the Harvard Clubs of Andover, 
Fitchburg, Fall River, Bangor, Worces- 
ter, Lowell, Connecticut Valley, Rhode 
Island, and Maine. 

The annual meeting was held at 
Young’s Hotel in Boston, Mar. 14, 1907. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: Pres., S. H. Longley of Wor- 
cester; vice-pres., Nathan Clifford of 
Portland; sec. and treas., C. T. Billings 
of Lowell. It was voted that the Presi- 
dent appoint four committees, one on 
the “Organization of New Clubs,” one 
on “Relations with the University,” one 
on “Publicity and Finance,” one on 
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“Nominations for Overseers.” The Pre- 
sident has made the following appoint- 
ments for these committees: 

New Organizations: Clifford of Port- 
land, Hayes of Andover, Gray of Fall 
River. 

Relations with the University: Beck- 
with of Springfield, Aldred of Providence, 
Burnham of Lawrence. 

Publicity and Finance: Billings of 
Lowell, Wallace of Fitchburg, Wilson 
of Bangor. 

Nominations for Overseers: Gray of 
Fall River, Beckwith of Springfield, 
Woodward of Worcester. 

C. T. Billings, ’84, Sec. 


The following circular has been issued: 
My Dear 

The Committee on Publicity and Finance, 
from the Council of the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs, appointed to 
bring the preparatory schools in closer rela- 
tions with Harvard make the following 
recommendations: 

I. That the Secretary of the local Harvard 
Club send the names of the most promising 
boys in its vicinity (together with the ad- 
dresses of the parents or guardians), at once, 
and at least annually, to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Admissions, at present Mr. 
J. G. Hart, 20 University Hall, Cambridge, 
who will supply them with Harvard litera- 
ture. . 

II. (a) That in cases where it is practi- 
cable the local Harvard Club establish a 
scholarship to assist worthy students in its 
locality. This has already been done success- 
fully to some extent in the West, and among 
New England Clubs Fall River has estab- 
lished such a scholarship. 

(b) That the local Harvard Club offer a 
prize for essays or speaking, to be competed 
for by the local schools, the prize to be called 
the Harvard Prize, and the day of public 
competition, Harvard Day. 

III. That the local Harvard Club secure 
the entrance examinations for its locality, 
meeting the expenses of such examination, 
as far as possible, out of its own funds, 

IV. That the local Harvard Club secure 
pictures of Harvard, or of some of its notable 
graduates, suitable to hang upon the walls, 
and present them to the schools in their 
locality. Such pictures may be obtained at 
the University. 

V. That the Secretary of the !ocal Har- 
vard Club send copies of these recommen- 
dations to Harvard men in places where 
there are no Harvard Clubs, and in general 
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to individuals and clubs where they may 
accomplish desired results. 
C. T. Billings of Lowell, 
H. I. Wallace of Fitchburg, 
John Wilson of Bangor, Maine, 
Committee. 


Will you kindly see that these recom- 
mendations are brought before your Club 
at the earliest opportunity and receive due 
consideration? They can only become effect- 
ive by hearty and wise codperation. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuares T. BIniinas. 
LowE LL, May 1, 1907. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fourth annual dinner of the Club 
took place in Newark on April 13, and 
was in every respect most successful and 
enjoyable. All Harvard men in New Jer- 
sey are welcome to our dinners, whether 
members of the Club or not, and notices 
are sent to all whose names and addresses 
the Secretary can learn. Several non- 
members took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and we hope that many of them 
will join the Club. 

A piece of rare good fortune brought 
us President Eliot, he having returned 
from Bermuda just the day before. His 
reception by those present was wildly 
enthusiastic. Our only regret was that 
we did not know of his coming in time to 
announce it beforehand, as an even larger 
attendance would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted. President Eliot spoke about the 
work of the Harvard Clubs in different 
parts of the world, of the reorganization 
of the Alumni Association, and of .the 
relations of the graduates generally to 
Alma Mater. Dean Hurlbut had accepted 
an invitation to be present, but was un- 
fortunately prevented from coming. Prof. 
W. M. Davis told us about affairs at 
Cambridge, including the administration 
of discipline at Radcliffe. Mr. Wilson 
Farrand, of the Newark Academy, re- 
plied to a toast to our sister universities, 
and spoke of the serious efforts being 
made at many of them, especially his own 
college, Princeton, to solve the problems 
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that present themselves, often differently 
in different places, in connection with the 
development of a strong and healthy in- 
tellectual and moral leadership in the 
country. Mr. Hendon Chubb, president 
of the Yale Club of Essex County, re- 
sponded for that organization, which has 
always been most cordial to us as fellow 
strangers and missionaries in the lair of 
the Tiger. The Rev. L. S. Osborne, ’73, 
read the following verses: 


Come hither. Cabot. Endicott! Come sit at 
my right hand, 

You little sons of Beacon Street, in Boston's 
happy land! 

Far from Neponset’s breezes, far from Old 
South Church bells, 

List to the grind of our trolley cars, and 
sniff our Passaic smells. 

Enlarge your narrow horizon; the State 
House dome forget; 

Swap the Touraine’s best ‘ pizen’”’ —that is, 
if you must get wet — 

For the finest of Jersey “lightning” ; tho’ if 
you'll take my advice, 

You'll shun that two-barreled potation 
which makes men see things twice. 


Cheesequake, Hoboken, Metuchen, Shrews- 
bury, land of the clam, 

Hackensack, home of the melon, South and 
eke old Perth Am— 

Boy! don’t your heart strings quiver! don’t 
your emotions thrill, 

As you list to these names immortal, ‘stead 
of Concord and Bunker Hill ? 

From Orange, Pompton, and Peapack, Rah- 
way, Hohokus, Belmar, 

Jersey’s hamlets and hillsides, have gathered 
from near and far 

A hundred jolly good fellows, in a glare of 
crimson light 

To take your hand and drink your health, 
and welcome you here to-night. 

What ean we do to amuse you ? Where would 
you like to go? 

To Blaney’s temple of Thespis, for a high 
class moral show ? 

Or climb Mr. Dryden’s tower, and sit there 
and wheeze and choke 

While you gaze in amaze through the ebony 
haze of a three-stack power-house 


smoke? 

“Public Service,”’ I think they call it — de- 
luded souls — at least, 

That’s what we name it in Jersey: “Public 
Nuisance,” they’d say Down East. 

For in Newark we’re very ‘umble; glad 
they allow us a strap, 

And we thank the Sicilian who walks on 
our corns, or we sit in a Polack’s lap. 


But I think we’ll stick to Stetter’s, and not 
go abroad on the street, 

For the cops are all under indictment, and 
what if you chanced to meet 

A bold bad man from Rutgers ?—I hear 
there are some about — 

And a Princeton tiger will eat you alive if you 
don’t watch out. 

And then there are sons of Judah, that come 
from across the river, 

Who whoop it up for Columbia, in accents 
that makes one shiver. 

So you’d better anchor at Achtel’s, and sing 
as we used to sing 

“Fair Harvard,” and kindred ditties, in the 
“Yard” o’ nights in the spring, 


‘’ When Holworthy echoed the chorus, and 


sent it to Hollis Hall, 

And Stoughton, and Grays, and Matthews 
rang back the cheery call. 

But our voice is a trifle husky, and our eyes 
a wee bit dim 

As we dream of the Boys of long ago, who 
sang the Commencement Hymn. 


John Reynolds, Jr., ’07, son of one of 
our ex-presidents, told us about some mat- 
ters of prevailing undergraduate interest, 
especially the athletic situation and the 
reception of Brown of Harvard. 

One feature that evoked especially 
favorable comment was the souvenirs, 
which were bronzed plaster casts, in high 
relief, of the newly adopted seal of the 
Club, which is simply the familiar seal of 
the College with the circumscription 
changed to read, “Sigillum Societa- 
tis Harvardianae in Nova Caesarea, 
MCMIV.” 

Immediately after the dinner, the an- 
nual business meeting of the Club was 
held, and officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: Pres., C. G. Parker, 
*85, of Newark; sec.-treas., C. G. Shiffer, 
93, of Newark; executive committee, Dr. 
R. C. Newton, ’74, of Montclair; C. T. 
Adams, ’78, of Montclair; W. I. M’Coy, 
’82, of South Orange; F. D. Peale, ’88, 
of Summit; F. C. Woodman, ’88, of 
Morristown; Wisner Martin, ’90, of May- 
wood; F. S. Duncan, ’90, of Englewood; 
Dr. E. J. Marsh, Jr., 96, of Paterson; 
E. D. Mulford, ’97, of Elizabeth; Willard 
Wadsworth, ’02, of Plainfield. 

The Club has announced that a prize 
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of $250 will be offered for (at least) 3 
years, beginning in 1908, for competition 
for New Jersey boys entering Harvard 
from a New Jersey school, the exact 
terms of the award to be announced later, 
after consultation with the authorities at 
Cambridge. 

The Secretary will be glad to have the 
name and address of any Harvard man 
living in New Jersey who did not receive 
a notice of the annual dinner, and Har- 
vard men are cordially invited to become 
members of the Club. Any notices or 
communications should be addressed to 
Charles G. Shaffer, Secretary, 18 Hedden 
Terrace, Newark, N. J. 

C. G. Shéffer, ’98, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Club celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary at a dinner in the University Club at 
Providence on March 5, 1907. 52 mem- 
bers of the Club and 11 guests, of whom 
only three were not holders of a Harvard 
degree or temporary members of a Col- 
lege Class, helped to make this the most 
successful meeting ever held by the Club. 
The speaking was unusually good. E. 
H. Wells, ’97, told about the work of the 
Appointments Office and the plans for 
the new Boston office of the Alumni As- 
sociation. Prof. J. A. Walz gave a most 
interesting account of the beginnings of 
the Germanic Museum, and of the results 
of the interchange of professors with Ger- 
man universities. Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, 
brought the greetings of the Fall River 
Harvard Club, which has recently held 
its 20th anniversary, and in an address 
full of the spirit of the older Harvard, 
brimming with literary allusions and 
with keen appreciation of all that goes to 
the making of college life, he inspired all 
who were present to do their share in 
maintaining the College and the Univer- 
sity in the preéminent position demanded 
by Harvard’s age and her achievements. 
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Hon. P. J. McCarthy, / ’76, the present 
Mayor of Providence, told how his Law 
School degree was the result of his hav- 
ing allowed his father’s cows to wander 
onto Prof. Norton’s land. His rich stock 
of stories of the sage of Shady Hill showed 
a side of Prof. Norton’s character hidden 
from most of those who had known him 
only in the classroom, or through his 
public expressions of opinion. 

S. H. Longley, ’94, brought greetings 
from the Worcester Club, and explained 
the purpose and plans of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs. Prof. 
G. G. Wilson of Brown University gave 
his “freshman experiences” as a teacher 
at Harvard, where he is conducting the 
work in International Law during the 
current half-year. The three things that 
had impressed him were that President 
Eliot knew what was going on at Har- 
vard, in student life quite as much as in 
the administration office, in an intimate, 
accurate way; that the members of the 
Faculty were most charming and hospita- 
ble gentlemen; and that a large number 
of undergraduates were apparently in the 
habit of asking their instructors about 
work not imposed upon them as neces- 
sary for the examinations. 

At the beginning of the dinner Pres. 
Pearce, ’71, called the roll of the meeting 
and as each man responded to his name 
the others present had an opportunity to 
identify him. This innovation led to the 
discovery of several classmates by each 
other, of various mutual acquaintances, 
and was welcomed by all as a most satis- 
factory feature of the dinner. After the 
speaking the younger graduates, led by 
J. P. Farnsworth, ’81, gathered about 
the piano and maintained the Club’s re- 
putation for “sober but hilarious” gath- 
erings, to quote the expression of the sec- 
retary of 25 years ago, now the learned 
curator of coins in the College Library. 
On the dining table, each member 
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found at his place a copy of the Club Book, 
issued to mark theanniversary. This con- 
tains an outline of the History of the Club, 
President Eliot’s remarks at the Club 
dinner in 1885, giving a most suggestive 
basis for comparison with the Harvard 
of to-day, the constitution and by-laws of 
the Club, and the list of members. This 
list contains 208 names. An analysis of 
it gives 90 members of College classes, in- 
cluding temporary members, 62 gradu- 
ates of the Medical School, 22 of the Den- 
tal School, and 21 Law School men, the 
balance including Graduate School and 
Divinity School men. 

At the business meeting, preceding the 
dinner, the Club voted to join the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs, 
elected 28 members, and the following 
officers: Pres., E. D. Pearce, ’71, Provi- 
dence; vice-pres., O. W. Huntington, ’81, 
Newport; treas., R. M. Franklin, ’91, 
Newport; recording secretary, G. P. Win- 
ship, ’93, Providence; secretary for Pro- 
vidence, F. W. Aldred, ’00; secretary for 
Newport, F. Bradley, d ’96; poet, Wil- 
liam Whitman Bailey. 

G. P. Winship, ’93, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 

The 22d annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the University Club, Denver, 
Col., Feb. 8, 1907. In the absence of 
the president, C. W. Purington, the 
meeting was called to order by the vice- 
president, W. H. Smiley. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
Pres., W. H. Swan of Colorado Springs; 
vice-pres., V. C. Alderson of Golden; sec. 
and treas., A. S. V. Carpenter of Colo- 
rado Springs; members of the execu- 
tive committee, the officers above named 
and W. F. Richards of Colorado Springs 
and Derby Farrington of Denver. 

At the banquet which immediately fol- 
lowed 30 men were present. The speak- 
ers were as follows: W. C. Sabine, Dean 


of the Lawrence Scientific School; W. 
F. Slocum, President of Colorado Col- 
lege; J. H. Baker, President of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; V. C. Alderson, Pre- 
sident of the State School of Mines; Rev. 
Dr. Utter, J. F. Brandes, and M. H. Ken- 
nedy. 

The address of Dean Sabine was lis- 
tened to with especial pleasure. 

A. S. V. Carpenter, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 

The Club was entertained March 1, 
1907, by L. B. Stedman, ’87, at his resi- 
dence. While the gathering was social in 
character, one important item of busi- 
ness was transacted. The Club decided 
definitely to offer a scholarship under 
conditions to be determined by the fol- 
lowing committee: Samuel Hill, ’79, 
Walter Oakes, ’87, J. W. Eddy, ’95, 
L. B. Stedman, ’87, and Richard Hay- 
ter, 96. 

At a regular meeting held at the Uni- 
versity Club, April 10, 1907, the scholar- 
ship committee reported in favor of 
awarding $300 annually to a student tak- 
ing entrance examinations at Seattle ad- 
mitting him to first-year courses under 
the control of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Such successful student is to be 
(1) a resident of the State of Washington; 
(2) in circumstances making the stipend 
a necessary assistance; and (3) qualified 
mentally and physically to maintain him- 
self at Harvard by winning scholarships 
or in other ways. The Club has individ- 
ual pledges aggregating $300 annually 
for a period of five years; and if the 
scholarship accomplishes any desirable 
results by way of increasing interest in 
the University among possible candidates 
it will probably be put on a permanent 
foundation at the end of that period. 

The principals of high schools and of 
preparatory schools in this state have 
been notified of the establishment of the 
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Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle; and the founders hope that it 
will be the means of attracting some stu- 
dents to Harvard other than those who 
actually need pecuniary assistance. The 
award will be made annually so that the 
interest among the candidates will be 
sustained from year to year. , 

Daniel Kelleher, ’85, and V. H. May, 
’95, were appointed delegates to attend 
the annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs to be held in Detroit; 
and they were instructed to invite that 
body to hold its meeting in 1909 at Seat- 
tle, at which time the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition will be in session in 
this city. There are now more than 200 
Harvard men resident in and near Seat- 
tle; and if the number grows in the ratio 
that it has in the past few years there will 
be at least 300 Harvard men here to act 
as hosts in 1909. 

The annual baseball game between 
the Yale Club and the Harvard Club will 
be played towards the end of June. The 
Harvard team has played several prac- 
tice games and won them all. Capt. 
O. F. Cutts, /’03, has plenty of good ma- 
terial for his team, among the candidates 
being A. Dickinson, ’94, the well known 
first-baseman on the ’Varsity Nine of his 
time — and he can still play ball. 

Since our last report the following 
have become members of the Club: D. E. 
Bartlett, m ’04; J. A. Burke, ’04; C. S. 
Brown, ’01; J. A. Best, 7°01; K. K. Car- 
rick, 00; J. C. Dennis, 99; M. V. 
Hawkins, ’06; M. A. Lazarus, d ’05; 
V. H. May, ’95; W. S. McKnight, / ’05; 
R. E. Parks, ’06; H. R. Shurtleff, ’06; 
E. P. Trott, 05; W. T. Wooley, m ’04; 
M. C. Woodward, m ’04; and M. H. 
Wildes, ’91. Richard Hayter, ’96, Sec. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


The Harvard Club sat down to its 
sixth annual dinner in the Red Room 
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of the Angelus Hotel in Los Angeles on 
March 30, 1907. The president, Hold- 
ridge O. Collins, presided. At the ter- 
mination of the menu, to the toast, “‘ The 
President of the United States,” Justice 
Wheaton Andrew Gray responded. C. 
F. Lummis, ’81, spoke on “The Land 
of Sunshine: Out West.” Dr. Sherwin 
Gibbons related the experiences of a 
physician in his travels from Harvard to 
Los Angeles; Dr. P. H. O’Connor gave 
us the sentiments of a dentist regarding 
Southern California; H. P. Starbuck, of 
Santa Barbara, gave his reminiscences 
of Southern California, and L. H. Mitch- 
ell related the history of his captivity by 
King John of Abyssinia. 

Upon motion of Mr. Avery the Club 
agreed to present to the University Club 
of Los Angeles a flag, or banner of the 
arms of Harvard, and the matter was 
referred to the executive committee for 
1907 with power to act. 

Dr. Wills informed the Club that a 
movement had been started to organize 
an “Affiliated Alumni Association” in 
Los Angeles, to be composed of gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities whose 
objects are the advancement of the edu- 
cational standard in our schools, and the 
exercise of a watchfulness over the con- 
duct of our civil affairs, and the detection 
and punishment of dishonest officials, 
and that this Club had been invited to 
send delegates to that Association. Upon 
the motion of Dr. Gibbons the invitation 
was accepted, and the President ap- 
pointed as such delegates, Dr. W. L. 
Wills, Dr. Sherwin Gibbons and Walter 
Raymond, who were given power to add 
to their number members of this Club 
should they find it advisable. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year, viz.: Pres., Russ Avery; 
sec., Marshall Stimson; treas., W. G. 
Morrison. 

Marshall Stimson, Sec. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At a recent meeting of the Club Walter 
Davidge, from the committee appointed 
to act in reference to the death, on Feb. 
2, 1907, of our late president, reported 
resolutions of which the following is a 


“Edward Lander, for 17 years presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club, died at Wash- 
ington in the 91st year of his age. He was 
born at Salem, Mass., on Aug. 11, 1816; 
was graduated from Harvard College at 
the age of 19 in the year 1835; studied 
law and, in 1839, took the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Two years later he went 
to Indiana to practise his profession. 
Upon the breaking out of the Mexican 
War he raised a company and went into 
the field as its captain. Returning from 
the war, he was made Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Indiana. In March, 
1853, President Pierce appointed him 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory. Here he rendered 
efficient service. In 1865 he came to 
Washington and practised law here. He 
was for some time counsel for the Hud- 
son Bay Company. Although recently 
somewhat infirm he continued in active 
practice almost to the very last. 

“We the members of the Harvard Club 
present would put upon record a tribute 
of our respect and affection for the mem- 
ory of our late venerable President.” 

Resolutions of regret and admiration 
follow. 

Resolutions were also passed in mem- 
ory of the late Woodbury Lowery, ’75, 
who recently died abroad. He had been 
for many years an active member of the 
Club. 

Frank W. Hackett, ’61, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Club for 
the coming year, to succeed the late Ed- 
ward Lander. 

The annual banquet was held at the 
Raleigh Hotel on Feb. 5, a large number 


being present. Speeches were made by 
Attorney-General Bonaparte, L. N. Lit- 
tauer, Truman Abbe, L. J. Johnson, 
Philip Walker of Dartmouth, C. B. 
Wood, Everett Lake, H. W. Wiley, B. 
M. Harrod, and F. W. Clarke. F. W. 
Hackett presided. 

At the next monthly meeting the Club 
adopted the recommendation of a special 
committee that an endowment fund of 
$5000 be raised. $1600 was pledged 
and the outlook for getting the whole 
amount was good. 

J. W. Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES: 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other re- 
liable sources. The value of this department 
might be greatly enhanced if Harvard men 
everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. 
It sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1833. 


Thomas Wigglesworth was born in 
Boston, July 1, 1814. His parents were 
Thomas and Jane Wigglesworth. His 
paternal grandfather was Edward Wig- 
glesworth, the second Hollis professor 
of that name at Harvard College. The 
mother of Thomas Wigglesworth was, 
before her marriage, Jane Norton, 
daughter of Samuel Norton of Hing- 
ham, and sister of Prof. Andrews Norton 
of Harvard College. After studying in 
the Boston Latin and other schools, 
Thomas Wigglesworth entered Harvard 
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and was graduated with the Class of 
1838. After graduation he studied law 
at Northampton, and later was a student 
in the office of the late Charles G. Lor- 
ing of Boston. Subsequently Mr. Wig- 
glesworth engaged in business together 
with his father and for some years im- 
ported goods from Calcutta and else- 
where. After a time he became much 
interested in the cotton manufactures of 
New England and in this work he took 
a prominent part. He was for many 
years president of the Pepperell, Amos- 
keag and York Manufacturing Com- 
panies and of the Laconia Mills. He 
was also president of the Saco Water 
Power Co., and a director in the Hamil- 
ton, Boston and Great Falls Manufac- 
turing Companies, and in the Everett 
Mills. In the very appreciative vote 
passed at the time of his resignation from 
the board of directors of the Everett 
Mills occurs the following statement: 
“He has been prominently identified 
with cotton manufacturing in New Eng- 
land for more than half a century, and 
his large experience has made his services 
of great value to this company.” In a 
similar vote passed by the stockholders 
of the York Manufacturing Co. it is 
stated that he was one of the original 
stockholders and directors, and had 
served in the latter office from July, 
1851, to June, 1904, during ten of which 
years he was president, and the vote 
further speaks of his wisdom as a coun- 
cilor, and adds that his 53 years of con- 
tinuous honorable service as director is 
without a parallel in the annals of this 
corporation. He familiarized himself 
very thoroughly with the affairs of the 
corporations with which he was con- 
nected, and his sound judgment and 
exact and retentive memory, combined 
with conscientious fidelity to whatever 
he undertook, made him very much 
valued. He was for many years one of 
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the board of managers of the Boston 
Dispensary, and its president. He was 
also for many years an efficient director 
in the Hamilton National Bank. He 
took a great interest in paintings and 
became the owner of a large collection, 
among which were some pictures of 
high merit. Toward the close of his life 
his eyesight became so impaired that he 
could no longer see the pictures in which 
he had taken such pleasure, but to the 
very day of his death, which occurred 
March 21, 1907, when he was nearly 
93 years old, kis sound judgment and 
remarkable memory continued unim- 
paired. When a matter was submitted 
to him for consideration, he saw with 
great quickness the vital points in it, 
and when once he had familiarized him- 
self with the facts they appeared to be 
indelibly fixed in his memory. In spite 
of physical infirmities, he was always 
cheerful, never complaining of what 
affected himself, and ready with quick 
and kindly sympathy for what interested 
others. The thought of approaching 
death did not disturb his serenity, and 
when the end came it was quick and 
painless. 
1850. 
Joun Nosteg, Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Charles Edward Clifford died in Fal- 
mouth, Me., April 20, 1907. He was the 
son of Hon. Nathan Clifford, Attorney- 
General of the United States and Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Han- 
nah (Ayer) Clifford. He was born in 
Newfield, Me., Nov. 3, 1828; married 
Antoinette E. Ayer, at Newfield, 
March 25, 1866, and five children were 
born of the marriage. In College he was 
a member of the Hasty Pudding Club, 
and of the Psi Upsilon Society. After 
graduating he studied law in the office 
of his father and in other offices, and was 
admitted to the Bar in Maine in 1853, 
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and also later to the Bar of Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, and the United States Supreme 
Court. He was for a considerable time 
Commissioner of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, for the District of 
Maine, appointed in 1877. About 20 
years ago after a successful career he 
retired from active practice of the law, 
and devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits in the supervision of his large 
farm in West Falmouth. In the course 
of his life he traveled extensively in the 
United States, and in Canada, Cuba, 
South America, and Mexico, spending 
four years on the Pacific Coast, and a 
year in Iowa. In religious creed he was a 
Unitarian, in the First Parish Society of 
Portland, under Drs. Hill, Stebbins, and 
Nichols; and in politics a Democrat. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Aaron Davis Weld, an old-time Boston 
merchant, died at Riverside, Cal., on 
‘eb. 28. Early in the winter he had an 
attack of grip, which left him in a weak- 
ened condition, and it was thought that a 
change of scene would benefit him; there- 
fore, accompanied by his wife, he went 
to California. He was born in Boston, 
Oct. 8, 1831, the son of Aaron Davis 
and Abby Harding Weld. His mother 
was from Providence, R. I. At the time 
of his birth his parents were living at the 
old Tremont House. When he was only 
five years of age his grandfather, who 
also bore the same name, Aaron Davis 
Weld, died, and his parents removed to 
the Weld farm in West Roxbury, an es- 
tate which is remarkable of its kind to- 
day and has been in the Weld family 
since about 1640. Here Mr. Weld’s 
boyhood largely was spent. He studied 
at Chauncy Hall School, was tutored 
privately by William Atkinson and spent 
one year at the Roxbury Latin School. 


He entered Harvard College, Class of 
1853, under the auspices of H. L. Butter- 
field, and after his second term absented 
himself for a year, to study privately with 
Rev. Mr. Sewall of Cohasset, and also 
Rev. Mr. Allen of Jamaica Plain, return- 
ing later to continue his college course. 
‘During a part of the winters of his Sopho- 
more and Junior years, he taught a pub- 
lic school in South Scituate. After his 
college days Mr. Weld entered business 
in the office of his father, a commission 
merchant at the corner of State and 
Broad streets, where the business, estab- 
lished under the name of Aaron D. Weld 
in 1842, is still continued in the Board of 
Trade Building. The original firm later 
became Aaron D. Weld & Son, and 
afterwards the business was conducted, 
as it now is, under the name of A. D. 
Weld’s Sons. Mr. Weld retired from 
active business life about five years ago. 
He served for several years on the Sink- 
ing Fund Committee of Boston, and 
had been a director of the Boston Tow- 
boat Co.; of the International Trust Co., 
and was president and a director of the 
Forest Hills Cemetery Corporation. He 
was a member of the Union Club, and, 
until a year or two ago, of the Country 
Club. He married, about 1860, Annie 
W. Coffin of Boston, whose father was a 
prominent merchant. Their home has 
been for a long time in Jamaica Plain. 
Besides his wife, Mr. Weld leaves two 
sons, Bernard Coffin Weld, ’89, and Fred- 
erick Coffin Weld, ’86. His brother is 
Richard H. Weld, ’56, with whom he was 
connected in business. — George Russell 
Dwelley died at Arlington Heights, 
April 13, 1907. He was born at Han- 
over, Dec. 5, 1829 ; studied at Hanover 
and Phillips Andover Academies; and 
after graduating at Harvard in 1853, he 
taught school in Hanover, Hanson, and 
Hingham. He was principal of the Rock- 
land High School for several years, and 
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later had charge of the Watertown High 
School. From 1892 to 1896 he was em- 
ployed in Michigan as bookkeeper for the 
Copper Falls Mining Co., and during the 
existence of the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Boston, he was its treasurer. A widow 
and five children survive him. One son 
is in Harvard and the other is a senior at” 
Tufts College. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The 50th anniversary of our gradua- 
tion will occur on Commencement Day, 
June 26, 1907. The Class Committee 
urge upon every member of the Class 
the importance of being present. The 
Class will dine at the Somerset Club at 
6.30 p. m., Tuesday, June 25. In accord- 
ance with recent practice, the Class will 
invite the older graduates to be its guests 
at luncheon on Commencement Day at 
Phillips Brooks House. After luncheon, 
a procession of the older graduates will 
form on the green between Phillips 
Brooks House and Holden Chapel and 
join in the march to Memorial Hall. 
The Class, with its guests, will be ad- 
mitted to Phillips Brooks House on 
presentation of a special card of invita- 
tion, which will be forwarded in due sea- 
son. Sons of our classmates will act as 
ushers. The Class Committee intend to 
publish another and final Class Report 
during the current year. In order to 
make it complete and accurate, the 
Secretary will send to each member a 
statement of what he has already in 
hand, and he urges each classmate to cor- 
rect and add to individual records as 
occasion may demand. Act promptly 
and so aid the Class Committee. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
A memorial service for W. W. Newell 
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was held in the chapel of the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, March 10, 1907. 
The pastor, Dr. Crothers, presided. 
Letters were read from Dr. E. E. Hale, 
and Prof. F. W. Putnam of Harvard: 
and addresses were made by Prof. C. H. 
Toy of Harvard, Prof. F. Boas of the 
American Museurn of Natural History, 
New York, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 
— Prof. J. C. Gray of the Harvard Law 
School has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the lectures upon the Carpentier 
Foundation for the Schools of Law and 
Political Science, Columbia University, 
in the academic year 1907-08. Prof. 
Gray’s subject will be “The Nature and 
Sources of the Law,” and his lectures 
will probably be delivered in April, 1908. 
The volume containing the lectures 
will subsequently be published by the 
Columbia University Press. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Rev. William Converse Wood, born 
in Hayward Place, Boston, Jan. 24, 1839, 
son of Moses, Jr., and Mary Porter 
(Converse) Wood, died in Boston, 
Feb. 15, 1907. He was a soldier as well 
as a clergyman, having served three 
years in the Eleventh New Hampshire 
Vols. He was a prolific writer on varied 
subjects, some of them very high themes 
which commanded the interest and won 
him the attention of distinguished men. 
He was a good and faithful follower of 
the higher life of the spirit. Went to 
Charleston, S. C., on his way to Four 
Mile Branch, S. C., where he had been 
engaged as a private tutor, Oct. 31, 1860. 
At Blackville, S. C., 90 miles from 
Charleston, he was arrested by a Vigil- 
ance Committee, but was released and 
suffered to proceed. At Barnwell, ten 
miles distant, he was again arrested, and 
underwent a long examination before a 
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Vigilance Committee of the place, in the 
famous court-house where Hon. Samuel 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, had spoken 
years before. Was condemned as a 
“stranger” and “supposed Abolition- 
ist,” and ordered to leave the state. At 
‘‘ Bamberg’s,”’ on the way to Charleston, 
another Vigilance Committee endeav- 
ored to take him from the cars, and rent 
his coat in the attempt. Reached Boston 
Nov. 14, and gave an account of South- 
ern hospitality in the Journal of Nov. 16, 
1860. In September, 1861, became prin- 
cipal of the Academy at Fort Covington, 
N. Y., where he taught eight months. 
Enlisted as a private in the Eleventh 
New Hampshire Vols., and was made 
sergeant, Aug. 12, 1862. Was promoted 
July 25, 1864, to second lieutenant, and 
Jan. 8, 1865, to first lieutenant, com- 
manding Company D. Was mustered 
out with the regiment, June 4, 1865. 
Took part in five campaigns, those of 
Burnside in Virginia, in Kentucky, in 
Mississippi, in East Tennessee (Knox- 
ville), and Grant’s Virginia campaign of 
1864-65. Was in some 15 engagements, 
and was wounded in the right shoulder, 
in the charge on Petersburg, June 17, 
1864. In September, 1865, he entered 
the Andover Theological Seminary, and 
graduated in 1868. Was ordained Oct. 
15, 1868, at Lanesville, where he was 
settled until April, 1870. Preached at 
Wenham, from Oct. 13, 1870, till Oct. 
13, 1876, and at Assonet in 1877. Since 
January, 1879, has had charge of the two 
churches in Scituate and East Marshfield. 
Published in 1877 “Five Problems of 
State and Religion,” — the State and 
the Sabbath ; the State and Temples; 
the State and the Church; the State 
Schools and Religion; the State Insti- 
tutions and Religion. Originated the 
Evangelical Ministers’ Association of 
Boston and vicinity, of which he was 
secretary. In October, 1879, took place 


the State Sabbath Conventions in Spring- 
field and Boston. The essays presented 
were from college presidents and other 
eminent men, on a comprehensive range 
of Sabbath themes. The Congregation- 
alist says: “To Rev. Will C. Wood of 
Scituate, more than to any other person, 
are due the inception and carrying out 
of this praiseworthy effort to bring the 
Sabbath cause before the people.” — 
Dr. George Gill Wheelock died at New 
York, N. Y., March 22, 1907. He was 
born in Boston, Nov. 24, 1838, grad- 
uated at Harvard College in,1860. In 
1864 he took the degree of M.D. at the 
New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. Then he entered the medical mili- 
tary service of the United States, and was 
for a year in charge of the General Hos- 
pital at Savannah, Ga. Afterward he 
served as house surgeon at the New York 
Hospital, and went abroad to complete 
his professional studies. On his return 
he began to practise medicine in New 
York. He became assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy and lecturer on physical 
diagnosis in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and later a trustee of the 
college and registrar of its board of trus- 
tees. For years he was treasurer of the 
association of the alumni. He was also 
appointed attending physician to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, and to the Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital. Upon the merger of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
with Columbia University in 1891, the 
office of registrar of the medical corpora- 
tion came to an end, but Dr. Wheelock 
was elected a trustee of Columbia and at 
the time of his death was on the two most 
important committees of the trustees — 
those on finance and education. He 
became a manager of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic and of the Sloane Maternity Hos- 
pital. These offices he held until his 
death, and he was president of the last- 
named institution. In 1891 Dr. Wheelock 
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retired from active practice in order to 
devote himself to that incessant public 
work which ceased only with his fatal 
illness. This work linked him with im- 
portant charitable organizations, by no 
means purely medical. He was a trustee 
not only of the New York Dispensary 
and of the New York Institution for the 
Blind, but also of the Children’s Aid 
Society and of the State Charities Aid 
Association, of which he was for some 
time president. Dr. Wheelock was a 
member of the Century, the University, 
and the Harvard Clubs of New York, 
and of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the American Geographical Society. 
He was a great lover of music and helped 
to support various musical organizations 
in New York; among others he was a 
member of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
He was a member of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church and a close friend of its 
pastors, the Rev. Drs. van Dyke, Bab- 
cock, and Richards. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter of the late William 
Hawxhurst Townsend, and a son, Will- 
iam H. Wheelock, ’98.— Gen. S. M. 
Weld is president of the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society. 


1862. 
C. E. Grinnewz, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

John Read has been elected a member 
of the National Council of the Civil 
Service Reform League; also commander 
of the Mass. Commandery of the Naval 
Order of the United States. — George 
Albert Fletcher died March 6, 1907, at 
Boston ; he was born there March 7, 
1842. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Samuel Storrow Higginson died at 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 9, 1907. A 
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funeral service was held at Mt. Auburn 
Chapel, Cambridge, April 18. He was 
son of Stephen and Agnes Gordon 
(Cochran) Higginson, and was born in 
Roxbury, March 22, 1842. He fitted for 
college with Mr. F. B. Sanborn, ’55, in 
Concord. After graduating with the 
Class of 1863 he was for three years 
more or less intimately connected with 
the army, being at one time in the office 
of the supervisory committee for re- 
cruiting colored regiments, in Phila- 
delphia. He was afterwards ordained as 
a minister, and was chaplain of the 
Ninth United States Colored Troops, 
Twenty-fifth Corps, stationed at one 
time at Brownsville, Texas. He was 
discharged on the disbanding of the 
colored troops, Dec. 15, 1866. May $1, 
1867, he sailed from Boston for Buenos 
Ayres, to open a school in that capital. 
About March 1, 1868, he was appointed 
by the Argentine Government rector of 
the National College at Concepcion del 
Uruguay; but a revolution broke out, 
his college was burned and sacked, and 
he retired to Buenos Ayres. He was 
afterwards engaged in the editorial de- 
partment of the Graphic Co., New York 
City. He was at one time a teacher in the 
public schools of Greenfield. He was 
subsequently in Boston with John H. 
Bufford’s Sons, art publishers and lith- 
ographers; with J. R. Osgood & Co., 
book publishers; and after that in the 
editorial department of the Boston 
Herald. After leaving the Herald he 
was for some time Superintendent. of 
Archives in the Secretary of State’s 
office, at the State House, Boston. In 
1893 he was in Chicago, as editorial 
writer in the publishing house of Rand, 
McNally & Co. He was afterwards at 
the Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee. — 
Dr. J. C. Warren, professor of surgery 
in the Medical School, has resigned and 
been made professor emeritus. 
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1866. 
C. E. Srratron, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Prof. W. G. Farlow represented Har- 
vard at the Linnaeus Bi-centennial at 
Upsala in May. — D. P. Abercrombie is 
president of the Country Bankers’ Club. 
— G. L. Osgood has returned to this 
country for a short visit. — To celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of the Class, the 
Secretary issued both a report and an 
album of photographs taken in 1866 and 
recently. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincotyn, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary will issue a Class Re- 
port before Commencement, and the 
Class will celebrate the 40th anniversary 
by a dinner the night before Commence- 
ment. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanpter, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Edwin Lawrence Sargent, born in 
Lynn, May 26, 1843, died at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 12, 1907. He was the son 
of James M. and Lydia L. Sargent. 
His father was born in Boston, and 
after his marriage removed to Lynn, 
where he was a manufacturer of shoes. 
Sargent was educated in the public 
schools of Lynn, and then attended the 
Bridgewater Normal School where he 
was graduated, entering Harvard in 1864. 
During his college career he uniformly 
maintained a good rank. He gave 
“A Greek Version. From Webster’s 
Oration at Plymouth,” on Exhibition 
Day, October 23, 1866. After gradua- 
tion his life was faithfully devoted to 
teaching, in the Lynn schools, in a pri- 
vate school in Boston, and for 25 years 
in the Cambridge English High School, 
of which he became a sub-master. His 


granted leaves of absence were devoted 
to travel in Europe and to study. He 
was an ardent Latin student; and he had 
written a book on “Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” which had not been published. 
His proficiency led to his employment 
by several publishers for the revision of 
books for the press. He was a member 
of the Pi Eta Society of Harvard; of 
the Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club; 
and was a graduate member of the Har- 
vard Union. The earned degree of Ph.D. 
was conferred upon him by the College 
of the City of New York. His long and 
efficient service during his Cambridge 
career brought out strong tributes to 
Dr. Sargent’s impress upon the com- 
munity, and a large gathering of appre- 
ciative teachers and scholars was present 
at his funeral. Dr. Sargent’s strength 
rested in his fidelity, steadiness, geniality, 
and high scholarship. He won the es- 
teem of his colleagues and of his pupils 
alike. His retiring disposition led him 
to avoid special prominence in educa- 
tional or other circles, but wherever 
known his companionship was highly 
regarded. He found his chief enjoyment 
and stimulation in his home, his church, 
and the library. He was buried in the 
family lot in Lynn. He leaves a wife, 
one son now in business, and three bro- 
thers. — William Lane Swift, born in 
Washington, N. Y., Dec. 17, 1846, died in 
Millbrook, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1906. His fa- 
ther was Nathan G. Swift, a farmer and 
manufacturer, the son of Lemuel Swift, 
of Falmouth, and of English ancestry, 
coming to Massachusetts in the 17th 
century. His mother, Esther Lane 
Swift, was the daughter of William Lane, 
a farmer of Chappaqua, N. Y. His boy- 
hood was passed on a farm, and at board- 
ing schools. In Sept., 1864, he entered 
the Sophomore Class at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., where he ranked second in a 
class of 20, and was poet at their Junior 
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Class supper. In Sept., 1866, he entered 
the Junior Class at Harvard. He roomed 
with Milton Reed for one term, and with 
A. M. Elliott in the Senior year. He was a 
member of the Christian Brethren, and 
of the Pi Eta. He attained a rank of 
80 per cent. in his Junior year, and of 
83 per cent. in his Senior year. Though 
not partaking in matches, he engaged 
freely in gymnastic and out-of-door ex- 
ercise. In 1871 he received the degree of 
A.M. from Harvard. He taught school 
at intervals between 1869 and 1872 at 
Norwalk, Conn., and at Vassalboro, 
Me., and on making Millbrook, N. Y., 
his residence, he followed the profession 
of teaching for several years, and had 
charge of the academy at Millbrook. 
He was one of the firm of Swift Brothers, 
in Millbrook, wood manufacturers; he 
became the sole owner of the Millbrook 
Evaporating Co., for the evaporation of 
fruits and jelly; and had charge of real 
estate interests in that town. His health 
was not rugged; he at last withdrew 
from too active physical pursuits; and 
for 12 years devoted himself to his most 
enjoyable and in some'ways most useful 
work, the publication of The Millbrook 
Round Table, of which he was editor 
and proprietor, and which became a 
prosperous country weekly, of an ele- 
vated tone. He was married, Aug. 25, 
1873, to Henrietta Swift, daughter of 
Isaac and Lydia (Almy) Swift, all of 
Millbrook. He was an unassuming man, 
of a sensitive nature, warm hearted, 
loyal and public spirited, contributing 
by his editorials to temperance, to peace, 
and to sound progress. In 1904 his want 
of health required a change of climate. 
He disposed of his paper; but his moral 
interest was with it to the close of 
his life. — William Cowper Simmons, 
born in Wareham, Sept. 2, 1841, died 
of pneumonia in New York City, 
March 24, 1907. He was graduated 


summa cum laude, the first scholar in the 
Class. His father, Charles Simmons, of 
Paris, N. Y., the son of a farmer, was 
first a blacksmith and then an Orthodox 
clergyman. His mother, Eliza Perrigo, 
was the daughter of John Perrigo, a 
blacksmith of North Wrentham. Before 
her marriage she was a school-teacher. 
His father read much, wrote much for 
publication, accumulated a library over 
his anvil, and was ordained in 1832 at 
Hebronville in Attleborough. His an- 
cestors on both sides served in the War 
of the Revolution. He studied at Willis- 
ton Seminary, Easthampton; at Fox- 
boro; and at Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
Illness, and teaching, appear to have de- 
ferred his entrance into Harvard until 
1864. He was 26 years of age at gradu- 
ation, the oldest member of the Class, 
except Winn of Kentucky, who was 32. 
He took several prizes during his college 
course; he regarded “a baseball as a 
very dangerous implement”; he was 
president of the Society of Christian 
Brethren of Harvard; a member of the 
Harvard Natural History Society, and 
of the ®. B. K. His college chum 
throughout was Morrill. In Septem- 
ber, 1868, he became sub-master in 
the Boston Latin School, and there re- 
mained for two years. He was married 
on Dec. 29, 1868, at Walpole, to Rebecca 
Breck, daughter of Elias and Juliette 
Breck, of Franklin. In the autumn of 
1870 he was appointed a proctor at 
Harvard for a year, teaching private 
pupils. During the years 1871-72-73 he 
taught private pupils at Newport, R. I. 
In Sept., 1873, he went to Vermont 
University, Burlington, as professor for 
two more years, leaving Newport for 
New York to become master in the 
newly formed Berkeley School. In this 
position he spent 19 years, and in 1899 
became associate head-master of the 
Syms School for boys, in New York, 
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where he remained until the time of his 
death. The 27 years of his teaching in 
New York brought him in contact with 
a great number of representative men, 
and gave him extended opportunities 
to do a work of rare value. Mr. Simmons 
possessed unusual qualifications and 
ability as a teacher, and was remarkably 
successful in the training of boys. His 
scholarly attainments and_ professional 
skill were, however, the least valuable 
of his attributes. His high sense of re- 
sponsibility, his personal integrity, and 
his sympathetic interest in his scholars 
gave him a hold upon their affections, 
and an influence upon their lives that is 
rarely equaled. His character and ex- 
ample were an inspiration to all who 
were associated with him. He was buried 
at Norfolk. His wife, two daughters and 
a son survive him. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

W. S. Beaman has removed his 
law office to the Woodbridge Building, 
100 William St., New York, N. Y. — 
E. W. Hutchins is a vestryman of 
Trinity Church, Boston. — A banquet 
was tendered to Charlemagne Tower, 
Ambassador to Germany, April 8, by 
the New York Staats Zeitung, at the 
Manhattan Club, at which he made an 
address on the relations of this country 
with Germany. 


1874. 
G. P. Sancer, Sec. 
53 State St., Room 940, Boston. 
The Class will dine at the Union Club, 
8 Park St., Boston, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 25. The annual Class Golf 
Competition will take place on the links 
of the Essex County Club at Man- 
chester on Tuesday, June 25.— Dr. 
C. M. Green is president of the Senior 


Staff of the Boston City Hospital, and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
On Feb. 6, he was elected visiting 
physician of the Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital, this being a promotion, on the 
retirement of Dr. Wm. L. Richardson, 
from the position of assistant visiting 
physician, which Green had held since 
February, 1880. He is also president of 
“A Republican Institution in the Town 
of Weston.” — William Gibson Coles- 
worthy, who for many years has occupied 
one of the best-known landmarks of his 
native city, died April 25, in Boston. 
He was born in Boston, March 17, 1851, 
the son of Daniel Clement and Mary 
Bower Colesworthy. He entered Har- 
vard in 1870, but in 1872, on account 
of ill health, was compelled to with- 
draw. For a few months he reéntered, 
following which he was enrolled at 
Yale. He afterwards entered Boston 
University, where he graduated A.B. 
with honors and §.T.D. in 1877. In 
the fall of 1877 he entered his father’s 
old book-store, 66 Cornhill, Boston. He 
was in the old book business 30 years, 
and with his father the business goes 
back to the year 1838, making almost 
70 years that the business was run by 
father and son. The store at 66 Cornhill, 
like the Old Corner Book Store, was well 
known all over the United States. Mr. 
Colesworthy was a past regent of the 
Royal Arcanum, noble commander of 
the Golden Cross, member of the Theta 
Delta Chi Fraternity, Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, one of the first trustees of the 
Everett Public Library, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, member 
of the school board of Hyde Park for six 
years. He was married June 25, 1876, to 
Eugenia Irene McIntyre at Chelsea. He 
leaves a widow and a son, Daniel C. 
Colesworthy, who graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1904, and is in Havana, Cuba. 
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1875. 
W. A. Resp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

L. W. Clark was elected last fall 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, Second Judicial District. 
— F. P. Fish has resigned as president 
of the American Telephone Co. — 
John Franklin Harris died of apoplexy, 
Feb. 16, 1907, at his home in Spokane, 
Wash. He was born in Marblehead, 
Dec. 28, 1852, and after attending the 
public schools in that town and Phillips 
Andover Academy, entered Harvard 
College in our Class. He left College in 
the Sophomore year, and entered the 
business of manufacturing shoes as a 
partner in the firm of Joseph Harris & 
Sons, Boston. He remained in the firm 
until 1890, when his partner retired, and 
the business was continued under the 
name of J. Frank Harris. In the spring 
of 1901 he retired from business, and 
removed to Spokane, Wash. At the time 
of his death he was vice-president of the 
Board of Education of that city. April 
18, 1877, he married Caroline Brousden 
Marsh. They have one son, Richard 
B. Harris, H. C. 1899, LL.B. 1902. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELwRiGHT, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

T. C. Williams has been chosen head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin School. — 
The Class gave a dinner in honor of the 
appointment of W. H. Moody as an 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, on Feb. 11. About 40 members 
were present. — W. R. Morse’s address 
is 32 Aspinwall Road, Brookline. — 
E. M. Wheelwright has built upon the 
foundations of the old church at James- 
town, Va., a restoration of the original 
building, consistent with the old brick 
tower now standing and following other 
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evidence and tradition of features of the 
original church which are found in the 
brick church at Smithfield, Va., the only 
other church of like plan built in this 
country by English colonists. This re- 
storation was undertaken by the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
and the building was presented by it to 
the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities on May 11. — Per- 
cival Lowell has equipped an expedition 
to South America, to photograph the 
canals and polar caps of the planet 
Mars. The party is under the direction 
of Prof. Dana Todd, of Amherst College, 
and started for South America on May 
11 to establish itself at some point in the 
Andes, where the planet will appear in 
the zenith. Mars will be nearer the earth 
this summer than it has been in 15 years. 
—J. T. Wheelwright is the ®. B. K. 
poet. — Charles Albert Dickinson, son of 
Alvin and Elizabeth (Titcomb) Dickin- 
son, was born at Westminster, Vt., 
July 4, 1849; prepared for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. In college 
was a member of the Pi Eta Society, 
and was Class Poet. He graduated from 
the Theological School, Andover, in 
1879, and was ordained and installed 
over the Second Parish Church in Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 25, 1879; was installed 
over the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, 
Jan., 1883, and in 1887 was called to the 
Berkeley St. Church, Boston, where he 
organized the first institutional church, 
under the name of the Berkeley Temple. 
He was officially connected with the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor; 
founder and vice-president of the New 
England Kurn Hattin House for Desti- 
tute and Homeless Children; vice-presi- 
dent of the Institutional Church League, 
and the first president of the same. He 
resigned the pastorate of Berkeley Tem- 
ple in May, 1901, on account of ill- 
health. His work in the ministry was 
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of the highest and noblest, and he met 
the afflictions of a long illness with ex- 
emplary courage. He died in Corona, 
Cal., Jan. 9, 1907. Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
his intimate friend in college, delivered 
a memorial address at the Berkeley 
Temple, May 12. Dickinson was mar- 
ried July 2, 1879, to Esther D. Good- 
ridge, who survives him. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The 30th anniversary of graduation 
will be observed by a dinner at the 
Union Club, Boston, the night before 
Commencement. — Judge T. M. Sloane 
has been appointed chancellor of the 
diocese by the Bishop of the P. E. 
Diocese of Ohio. — E. H. Strobel has 
again entered upon his duties :'s general 
adviser to the King of Siam. — James 
Byrne is now senior member of the law 
firm of Byrne & McCutcheon, at 
24 Broad St., New York. — The Class 
had an informal dinner at Parker’s on 
Feb. 16, with 30 present. — William 
Reuben Taylor died at Westboro, 
Jan. 21, 1906. He was born at Jefferson, 
N. Y., May 6, 1852. 


1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

J. A. Tufts has been serving his sec- 
ond term in the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; he has been chairman 
of the Committee on Education, also a 
member of the Committee on Forestry 
and of a special committee to investigate 
the workings of the License Commission. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hate, Sec. 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
The Class will dine in Boston at 
the Algonquin Club Tuesday evening, 


June 25. Burr is to preside, and W. B. 
Hill is to act as toastmaster. On Com- 
mencement Day Holworthy 18 will be 
open for the use of the Class as usual. — 
The address of Dr. J.S. Mitchell is 127 
Newbury St., Boston. — G. R. Sheldon 
is president of the Union League Club, 
New York City. — Before assuming the 
duties of Postmaster-General on March 4, 
G. v. L. Meyer took leave of the Czar, 
and visited Berlin, Rome, and Paris; 
the King of Italy conferred on him the 
order of SS. Lazarus and Maurice. 


1880. 
JoHn Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

C. B. Blair is one of the park com- 
missioners of Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
W. A. Gaston is president of the Nat. 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Saneer, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

G. A. Burdett is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Musical Union 
of Harvard University. —S. A. John- 
son has removed to 83 Thurston St., 
Winter Hill.— A. H. Mayers has re- 
moved to 64 Bowdoin St., Dorchester. 
— J. Otis has been spending the winter 
in California in charge of a pupil. — 
W. A. Slater has spent the months of 
March and April in California. — C. 
Sprague has retired from active busi- 
ness; he has been elected a member of 
the Governing Board of Buffalo Uni- 
versity. — Rev. H. W. Winkley has 
resigned the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Branford, Conn. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunninauam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
Clarence Bancroft has resigned from 
the Manchester Mills and is now asst. 
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supt. as well as chief colorist and 
chemist at the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell. — A. D. Elliot is practising 
law at Fairview, Nev. — Russell Whit- 
man has formed a law partnership in 
Chicago with his brother-in-law, Henry 
G. Miller (Yale ’95). —X. H. Good- 
nough is one of a commission of three 
appointed by the Mayor of Boston to 
devise some new plan for disposing of the 
city waste. — The 25th anniversary in 
June will include a steamer trip down 
the harbor with lunch at a classmate’s 
house on the North Shore; an afternoon 
reception to the men and their wives 
at the Secretary’s house at Milton; a 
ladies’ lunch at a classmate’s house in 
Cambridge; a vaudeville performance, 
for the Class only, on Monday evening ; 
and other entertainments. — The Sec- 
retary urges all who have not yet sent 
him their sketches and photographs for 
the Class Report to do so at once in 
order that the Report may be ready in 
the autumn. 


1883. 
FrepDerIcK Nicnots, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

William Hutchinson Weston, a tem- 
porary member of the Class, died of 
consumption at Lake George, N. Y., in 
1905. He left College at the end of the 
Sophomore year, and traveled exten- 
sively in the West with his brother, H. E. 
Weston, also a former member of ’83. 
Returning in 1887, he was for a time en- 
gaged in special study at Harvard, and 
then entered the Institute of Technology 
to pursue a course in mining engineer- 
ing. He continued in Boston until 1894, 
and then removed to Nova Scotia, where 
he was occupied with some mining in- 
terests until 1899, when his health be- 
gan to fail and he returned. He was en- 
gaged in literary work connected with 
the Institute of Technology at the time 
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of his death. — J. R. Brackett is a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the 
Corporation to take charge of the work 
at Brooks House and to look after its 
finances. — J. R. Coolidge, temporary di- 
rector of the Boston Art Museum, in his 
last report recommended the formation 
of collections of American furniture of 
the Colonial period, and of contempo- 
rary English furniture; also a collection 
of choice specimens of artistic printing 
and book-binding: and the establish- 
ment of a school for repairing tapestry 
and other textiles. — Palmer Coolidge’s 
business address is 37 Liberty St., 
New York City. — The Rev. Edward 
Cummings, chairman of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, has been lending 
his aid to build up the Parker Memorial 
in Boston, and to enlarge the scope of its 
work in providing facilities for social 
intercourse on behalf of the large and 
neglected lodging-house population of 
the South End. — Hon. C. S. Hamlin 
made an address, on April 26, before 
the Traffic Club of Pittsburg, repre- 
sented by more than 300 railroad presi- 
dents, officials, manufacturers, shippers, 
etc. Taking for his subject, “Public 
Duties of the Citizen,” he argued against 
increasing centralization, and held that 
it would be better for the national gov- 
ernment to exclude from interstate com- 
merce the products of a state which 
neglected its constitutional duties, rather 
than to enter the state and perform its 
functions for it by governmental inspec- 
tion. — G. B. Morison was reélected 
president, and G. W. Beals, secretary 
of the Boston Athletic Association, at the 
annual meeting in April. —’The Com- 
mittee on the Class Gift for the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary has finished its work, 
and is preparing a report to be sent to the 
84 donors, containing a financial state- 
ment and suggestions for the disposal 
of the unexpended balance. — The 
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Class will dine at the University Club, 
on the evening of June 25, the day before 
Commencement. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

J. G. Coolidge, who resigned recently 
as secretary of the U. S. Legation at 
Pekin, China, has been appointed sec- 
retary of the U. S. Embassy at the City 
of Mexico and has gone to that city to 
assume the duties of the position. — 
Chester W. Bliss is president of the 
Chapin National Bank of Springfield. — 
Jesse Lowman is city solicitor of the 
city of Cincinnati, O.; his address is 
No. 337 Forest Ave., Avondale, Cin. — 
A. C. Arnold is interested in the estab- 
lishment of a technical college at Scran- 
ton, Pa., to meet the needs of the neigh- 
borhood about the Lehigh Valley. — E. 
E. Allen has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind at South Boston. Since 1885 
Allen has devoted himself entirely to the 
education of the blind, three years of 
that time having been passed in Lon- 
don, two in Boston, and nearly 17 as 
principal of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Through his efforts that institution 
was moved from Philadelphia to Over- 
brook, a suburb of Philadelphia, and 
under his management it has shown 
remarkable growth and development 
and is widely celebrated for the com- 
pleteness of its plant and system of 
instruction. — Rev. Charles T. Billings 
is secretary of the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs. — Horatio 
Nelson Glover died at Bethel, Me., 
Jan. 11, 1907. He was born Dec. 23, 
1861, at Dorchester, the son of Horatio 
N. and Ann Augusta (Holbrook) Glover. 
He prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduating from 


the Law School in 1887, he was for a 
year in the office of Gaston & Whitney. 
In 1888 he formed a partnership with 
Clapp, who had roomed with him, 
throughout their course in College an 

in the Law School. This partnership 
continued until January of this year. 
On Oct. 27, 1896, he married Mary 
Earle Wheeler of Roxbury. They had 
two children, Helen Holbrook, born 
Aug. 13, 1901, died Aug. 14, 1902, and 
Margaret Winsor, born July 12, 1904. 
Glover had been in ill health for three 
years. In 1906 he traveled in Egypt and 
in Europe in the hope of recovering his 
strength, but while he seemed to im- 
prove during the summer and fall of that 
year, he was really suffering from an 
illness which offered no hope of recovery. 
He had the high regard and respect of 
many friends in the Class, and through 
the interest he displayed in all matters 
relating to the welfare of the Class and 
because of the reliance placed upon his 
sound judgment, he was often made a 
representative of his associates whenever 
committees were formed for the con- 
sideration of Ciass affairs. The Class 
suffers a distinct loss in being deprived 
of his interest and counsel. — Wilbur 
Samuel Jackman died at Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 28, 1907. He was born at Me- 
chanicstown, O., Jan. 12, 1855. He at- 
tended the Pennsylvania Normal School, 
from which he graduated in 1877, and 
after three years occupied in teaching, 
he entered Allegheny College, where he 
remained until the completion of his 
Sophomore year. He then entered the 
Class of 1884 at Harvard. Immediately 
after graduation he became instructor 
of biology in the Central High School 
at Pittsburg, Pa., where he remained 
until June, 1889, when he took charge 
of the Department of Natural Science 
of the Cook County Normal School, 
Cook County, Ill. He resigned this 
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position in June, 1899, to become Dean 
of the Chicago Institute and to assist in 
the organization of that school, which 
was founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 

art of the interval before the opening 
of the Institute in June, 1900, he passed 
in study and travel abroad, making a 
study of matters connected with his pro- 
fession in England, Holland, France, and 
Germany. The Chicago Institute, after 
being operated for a year, was united 
with the University of Chicago as the 
School of Education, devoted to the 
training of teachers, in that institution. 
He held the position in that School until 
1903, when he accepted the principalship 
of the Model School, being the Element- 
ary Academic Department of the School 
of Education and used as a practice 
school for the college of teachers. He 
held a very high position in his profes- 
sion, being well known to those inter- 
ested in the subject of pedagogy through 
his editorship of the Elementary School 
Teacher, his lectures on the subject, and 
his authorship of several books on edu- 
cation; among which are “ Nature Study 
for Common Schools,” “Nature Study 
and Related Subjects,” “ Number Work 
in Nature Study,” “Field Work in Na- 
ture Study,” and “ Nature Study for the 
Grammar Grades.” In December, 1894, 
he married Ellen Agnes Reis. He is sur- 
vived by her and two daughters, Ruth 
Reis and Louise Lily. — W. A. Gardner 
is commodore of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. 

1885. 
H. M. Wit.iams, Sec. 
16 State St., Boston. 

Daniel Kelleher is president of the 
new Bank for Savings in Seattle, in- 
corporated an the lines of the savings 
banks of New York and New England. 
— John Lawrence was made by Gov. 
Guild one of the Trustees of the Mass. 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. — Rev. L. W. 


Batten of New York preached the ser- 
mon at the consecration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dorchester, in April. — E. I. K. 
Noyes is one of the incorporators of the 
American Nailless Horseshoe Co., of 
Massachusetts. —H. A. Taylor is an 
Assistant District Attorney, New York 
City. — J. J. Storrow is one of the vice- 
chairmen of the executive committee 
for the Boston Old Home Week. — 
F. W. Batchelder’s address is Shawmut 
Bank Building, Water St., Boston. — 
G. D. Cushing is president of the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association. —C. W. 
Ayer, Librarian, prepared a special 
Longfellow collection and exhibition in 
the Cambridge Public Library upon the 
100th anniversary of Longfellow’s birth 
in February. — C. W. Birtwell made an 
address at the opening of the new build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
Society in February.— J. E. Thayer 
and his brothers have joined in a gift of 
a new town hall for Lancaster. — Walter 
Atherton was one of the architects who 
joined in preparing plans for a consistent 
development of Boston along artistic 
lines. — Prof. A. G. Webster is a vice- 
president of the Worcester Harvard Club. 
—C. G. Parker is 4th president of the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey. — H. M. 
Williams was toastmaster at the 34th 
reunion dinner of the Harvard Crimson 
at the Harvard Union, April 27. 


= 1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 
Changes of Addresses: H. Lyman, 
26 Marlborough St., Boston; H. A. 
Griffin, Pine Tree Inn, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
W. Littauer, 7 East 62d St., New 
York, N. Y.; J. Morton, Puritan Club, 
Boston; J. H. Payne, New Algonquin 
Club, Boston; H. B. Hutchins, First 
Baptist Church, Lewiston, Me. — Stiles 
Gannett Wells, son of Samuel (H. C. 
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1858) and Catherine Boott (Gannett) 
Wells, was born Dec. 7, 1864, in Boston, 
and died there Feb. 18, 1907. He was 
fitted at the public schools for Harvard 
from which he graduated in the Class of 
1886. During his college days he was a 
noted athlete, holding the championship 
of the country for three years in the 
quarter-mile run, winning every year at 
the Mott Haven games. After leaving 
College he studied law and entered the 
law firm of Bangs & Wells, of which his 
father was a member before him. As a, 
clubman he was prominent as treasurer 
of the Copley Society, and as a member of 
the Puritan, Tavern, the Essex County, 
and the Country clubs, and the Boston 
Athletic Association. He was interested 
in art and literature, and was known as 
an art connoisseur. His grandfather, 
Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, ’21, was 
pastor of the Arlington St. Church 
for many years; his great-great-grand- 
father was President Stiles of Yale Uni- 
versity. — Johnson Morton has resigned 
from the Youth’s Companion and is de- 
voting himself to writing fiction for the 
magazines. —R. K. Longfellow _re- 
ceived his degree in June, 1906, “as of 
’86.”” — Gordon Woodbury is an edi- 
torial writer on the Boston Herald. — 
H. B. Hutchins has accepted a unani- 
mous call to the pastorate of the First 
Baptist Church of Lewiston, Me. — 
J. A. Frye has resigned the position of 
adjutant-general and will be retired with 
the rank of major-general, Mass. Vols. 
— Eben Richards is president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Mexican Central Ry. 
— G. E. Howes has been made secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Classical 
Association of New England. 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 


The committee on the celebration of 
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the 20th anniversary consists of G. S. 
Munford, chairman, J. M. W. Bartol, 
G. W. Foster, S. A. Houghton, R. Rob- 
bins, C. E. Shattuck, A. R. Weed, F. S. 
Mead, secretary. Over 100 men have 
sent word thus far that they will be on 


hand next June. To the men who have * 


not replied we want to say, we must hear 
from every one of you, and it will save 
us a lot of work if you will sit down now 
and write F. S. Mead, Fisher Avenue, 
Brookline, Mass., that you will come, 
and if not, why. The program, details 
to be communicated later, is as follows: 
Monday, June 24. 'The Class will be the 
guests of C. F. Ayer at his summer home 
in Hamilton. Automobile trips about the 
North Shore. Start from Boston at about 
10 a.m. Tuesday, June 25. A gala day 
at the Country Club, Brookline. Exciting 
victories by ’87 over ’92 and ’97 in field 
sports of every kind and description. 
Class Dinner at Young’s Hotel in the 
evening. Walter Alexander will preside. 
Men will be placed at the table according 
to their preferences, so far as practicable 
to do so. Send Mead word with whom 
you want to sit. Wednesday, June 26. 
Commencement. In the morning per- 
sonally conducted parties to give the 
“outlanders” a chance to see how much 
Harvard has changed; or those who 
prefer can avail themselves of the privi- 
lege, enjoyed by ’87 for the first time, of 
marching in the morning procession to 
the graduating exercises at Sanders 
Theatre. Class photograph at noon. 
Commencement exercises at 2 P. M. 
The Boat Race at New London on Thurs- 
day, June 27. If 25 men will agree before 
June 12 to go, the committee will arrange 
to have seats on the observation train 
and a special car to leave for New 
London the night before and return 
after the races. —The Secretary hopes 
to have his Report ready for the Class 
Dinner. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec. 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

M. B. Clarke is senior member of the 
law firm of Clarke, Livermore & Lyon, 
30 Broad St., New York. — Members 
who have extra copies of the earlier 
Class Reports, which they are willing to 
part with, are requested to notify the 
Secretary. No duplicates are now on 
hand and it is highly desirable to supply 
a complete set for the Alumni Associa- 
tion. — The Class will have a “Field 
Day” on the day before Commence- 
ment. Details will be sent later. Re- 
member the date. 

1889. 
CHARLES WarrEN, Sec. 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses: G. B. Painter, 7 East 
40th St., N. Y.; C. Copeland, P. O. 
Drawer 990, Wilmington, Del.; G. H. 
Mairs, Union Club, 1 East 51st St., N. Y.; 
G. D. Latimer, care Brown, Shipley & 
Co., Pall Mall, London, England; C. B. 
Dunlap (home), 203 West 111th St., New 
York; L. F. Snow (home), 218 Wal- 
nut St., Montclair, N. J.; R. Salisbury 
(business), 176 Broadway, New York: 
R. E. Townsend (business), Nat. Shaw- 
mut Bank Bldg., Boston; M. Whit- 
ridge (home), 1203 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. — The Secretary is glad to 
be able to present the following report 
from Charles D. Gibbons (one of the 
“lost” men since the year 1898): “Since 
1898 I was engaged in the law business 
in Cleveland, O., up to 1903, when I re- 
moved to New York City. I was married 
to Isabelle McKinley White, daughter 
of Judge J. Ezra White, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., at the Church of the Transfig- 
uration, New York City, August, 1904. 
We have no children. Since then I have 
been spending the winters in Cuba, the 
summers abroad and in the United 
States. I am president of the North 
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Shore Railroad Co. of Cuba, and now 
engaged in building the road; president 
of the North Shore Iron Co.; of the Cuba 
Sugar Co., and interested in various land 
and development companies. President 
of the Gibbons Steamship Co., which 
will be in active operation by 1908. 
Have held no political offices. I will give 
you both my New York and Havana 
addresses, so I will be sure to receive 
any communications you may send me. 
I want, if possible, to be present at the 
next annual dinner, and would like to 
know when and where it is to be held.” 
— L. H. Alexander has been appointed 
on the Committee of Nine of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to formulate a code 
of professional ethics, and is also chair- 
man of the Committee on Legal Educa- 
tion to draft a standard set of rules for 
admission to the Bar. He had an article 
in the North American Review of Nov. 16 
on ‘“ James Wilson, Patriot, and the Wil- 
son Doctrine”; also is writing a serial 
monograph for the Green Bag on “ James 
Wilson, Nation Builder.” He also re- 
presented the State of Pennsylvania at the 
disinterment of the body of James Wil- 
son at Edenton, N. C., Nov. 20, 1906, 
and its reburial in Christ’s Church, 
Philadelphia. — Irving Babbitt has 
been re-appointed asst. professor of 
French at Harvard; he takes his sab- 
batical next year. — Dr. R. C. Cabot 
has issued the “First Annual Report of 
Social Work permitted at the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital.” The Secretary desires 
to call especial attention to this, as 
being an absolutely original line of work 
devised and carried into effect by Cabot 
and one which is likely to revolutionize 
the treatment of patients, especially of 
convalescents. All ’89 men should read 
this Report.—C. B. Davenport has 
been elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. —D. F. Dunn 
expects to be in this country this sum- 
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mer after a prolonged domicile in Rome. 
—G. V. Gray is with the James & 
Gray Co., assayers and chemists, San 
Francisco, and reports all ’89 men in 
that city as fully recovered from the 
earthquake. — E. S. Griffing has been 
elected president of the Grand Lodge 
of Theta Delta Chi Fraternity. — E. C. 
Guenther died Jan. 31, 1907. —L. Hul- 
ley has received the degree of Litt.D. 
from Stetson University. — E. L. Jel- 
linek is a director and treasurer of the 
Federal Rolling Mill Co. The Secretary, 
noting that Jellinek’s legal practice oc- 
casionally brings him to Boston, takes 
this opportunity to say that he hopes 
any "89 man having occasion to visit 
Boston will be sure not to return home 
without reporting at the Secretary’s 
office and keeping him in touch with 
anything new. — M. A. Kilvert is di- 
rector of Tlahualilo Co., Limited, a 
governor of the Mexico Country Club, 
and president of the Council of St. An- 
drews Park (a residence colony of Eng- 
lish and Americans near Mexico City). 
— F. B. Lord has changed his business 
and is now with the Suter-Hevener Mill 
& Mfg. Co., Sacramento, Cal. — G. D. 
Latimer has resigned his pastorate in the 
Unitarian Church at Salem after 14 years’ 
service and is to live abroad for several 
years. — G. H. Mairs is with Harriman 
& Co., 527 Fifth Ave., New York. — 
Clifford H. Moore, who is now back at 
his work as professor at Harvard, gave 
a course of lectures on palaeography in 
Rome last year and also several lectures 
on the private life of the ancient Ro- 
mans. He is to lecture at the Summer 
School of the University of California 
this coming summer on “The Religions 
of Greece and Rome,” and “The Roman 
Historians after Tacitus.’—T. B. 
Meteyard writes, “ Modesty forbids me 
to state what member of the Class has 
been made a park commissioner of the 


town of Scituate.” —W. L. Monro 
has been made general manager of the 
American Window Glass Co. — W. R. 
Marsh has sent to the Secretary an ad- - 
dress delivered by him as president of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity, Nov., 1906, on “Three 
Impediments in Secondary Education.” 
Collier Cobb has also sent in a striking 
monograph, “Where the Wind Does 
the Work,” from the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1906. — The 
Secretary would be very glad to receive 
for his files all printed addresses, articles, 
and books written by any members of the 
Class. —W. H. Pear has been made 
director and secretary of the E. & R. 
Laundry Co. —G. B. Painter has re- 
tired from the firm of Bishop, Laim- 
beer & Co. — W. Paul is in Denver as a 
representative of a New York financial 
newspaper. — W. F. Richards has been 
made vice-president of the Colorado 
Springs National Bank. — W. H. Thayer 
writes, “ Batchelder has some most inter- 
esting tales about the Jamaica earth- 
quake and over 400 photos.”” — Charles 
Warren is engaged in writing a “ History 
of the Harvard Law School, 1817-1907.” 
—W. R. Marsh has been elected head- 
master of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y. He is also first vice- 
president of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. He, with Chas. H. 
Ashton, asst. professor of mathematics 
in the University of Kansas, has just 
published a college algebra. — Clarence 
Millhiser is vice-president of the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works. — Harrison Caner 
will return to this country this summer, 
and his address will be Manchester. 


1891. 


A. J. Garceau, Sec. 
112 Water St., Room 601, Boston. 


The Class will meet in 9 Holworthy 
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on Commencement Day for the usual 
spread. Plans are being made for an 
outing on Tuesday, June 25. We shall 
- probably take a sail down the Harbor 
in the afternoon, and have dinner at 
some club with our friends and members 
of “the Cup, the Link and the Key” in 
’86 and 96. Notice will be sent in good 
season. — J. R. Finlay has removed 
from Colorado Springs, Colo., to New 
York City, 2 Rector St., Room 1310, 
where he will conduct his practice as 
mining engineer with special reference 
to precious metals. — C. H. C. Wright 
has been re-appointed assistant professor 
of French for five years at Harvard. 
—E. F. Fitzhugh is the manager and 
mining engineer of the Butte and Mich- 
igan Mining Co., at Butte, Mont. — 
F. H. Hitchcock is First Asst. Postmas- 
ter General. — Judge H. H. Baker re- 
cently addressed the Boston Newsboys’ 
Protective Union. — Frank Mason is 
now with the Travellers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk St., Boston. — V. I. Rothschild 
is a member of the New York firm of 
stock brokers, Shearson, Hammell & 
Co., 71 Broadway. — The home of Rev. 
M. O. Simons in Cleveland, O., was par- 
tially destroyed by fire. — Prof. C. B. 
Gulick delivered an illustrated lecture 
on “The Olympic Games and Greek 
Athletes,” at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, on March 5.— F. W. Burling- 
ham is assistant manager of the bond 
house of Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
E.S. Mack has changed his home address 
to 403 Lake Drive Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; his office is 102 Wisconsin St. — 
J. P. Goray, M.D., is in the Fliedner 
Bldg., Portland, Ore.— Moses Wil- 
liams, Jr., and F. R. Bangs have taken 
over the real estate firm of Bangs and 
Wells, and it will now be known as 
Bangs and Williams, Pemberton Bldg., 
Boston. — Q. A. Shaw, Jr., and Matthew 
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Luce have been up the Nile. — W. F. 
Harris has been re-appointed asst. pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard for five years. 
— Pres. Roosevelt has appointed Régis 
Henri Post Governor of Porto Rico ; 
the inauguration ball was held in the 
Municipal Theatre of San Juan on 
April 18. 
1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 


William Henry Wyatt-Hannath, son 
of Henry Hannath and Elizabeth Hodg- 
kinson, was born at Worksop, Notts, 
England, Sept. 10, 1856. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Ashley House 
Academy at Worksop and by private 
tutor. He attended the University of 
Durham, and the London College of 
Divinity, of which he was a graduate in 
theology in 1880. He was ordained 
deacon in 1880, and priest in 1881, by 
the Bishop of London. From 1880 to 
1882 he was curate of Christ Church, 
Stepney, London: 1882-84, curate of 
Stepney; 1884-86, Association Secretary 
to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, in 
London; 1887-88, rector of Grace 
Church, Jamestown, N. D. In 1888 he 
became rector of Christ Church, Yank- 
ton, S. D., with which he did not sever 
his connection until 1894. He entered 
the Senior Class in Harvard in 1891, 
and took the degree of A.B. with the 
Class of 1892. In 1892 he was also as- 
sistant rector of the Church of the Mes- 
sid4h in Boston. From 1894 to 1900 he 
was rector of St. Luke’s Church, Roselle, 
N. J. He was also examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of South Dakota from 
1892 to 1897. Graduated A.B. from 
King’s College, Nova Scotia, in 1897; 
A.M. in 1898; and M.D. from Eclectic 
Medical College, New York, in 1897; he 
had entered on his studies at the Eclectic 
Medical College in 1894. Received 
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license in medicine and surgery from the 
University of the State of New York in 
1897; was post-graduate in Medical 
School of New York, from August, 1898, 
to February, 1899; was licensed to prac- 
tise in New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, in 1897; in Nova Scotia in 1900. 
He was a lecturer on Dermatology in 
the Eclectic Medical College of the City 
of New York, in 1898; on Dermatology 
and Genito-Urinary Diseases, 1899; 
professor of the same, 1901; professor 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
1903; medical expert and inspector in 
the Department of Health of the State 
of New York, 1906. He was married in 
1886, at London, England, to Catherine 
Hillsdon. He published “The Argument 
from Design as affected by the Doctrine 
of Evolution,” in report of the Church 
Congress held at Boston in 1894. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) He 
was made a Knight Templar in 1891; 
was prelate of DeMolay Commandery 
No. 8, Knights Templars of Yankton, 
South Dakota, from 1892 to 1894. Also 
attained to $2d grade in the Scottish Rite, 
in 1893. From 1893 to 1896 he was 
master of Mackey Chapter, Rose Croix, 
No. 1, Orient of South Dakota. As a 
clergyman, Dr. Wyatt-Hannath was at- 
tached to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Great River, Long Island. 
He died Feb. 1, 1907, at his home, 
126 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
His death was due to blood poisoning, 
contracted while attending a patient 
suffering from the same affliction. — C. 
Beardsley, Jr., is living on a ranch at 
Clarks, Neb. — T. G. Bremer has with- 
drawn from the firm of Almy, Bremer & 
Co., and has entered the firm of Parker, 
Wilder & Co., Boston and New York; 
personal address, P. O. Drawer 5250, 
Boston. — C. C. Closson is in Seattle, 
Wash. — H. P. Dodge is First Secretary 
of the American Embassy at Tokyo, 


Japan. — T. H: Gould is at London, O. 
— E. H. Jackson is interested in the de- 
velopment of real estate near Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; address, 178 Remsen St., Brook- 
lyn. — The Secretary desires the address 
of Edmund Botterell Smith. — G. A. S. 
Painter’s address is 133 Woodbine St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — The program of the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration in 
June includes the following events: 
Thursday, June 20, Harvard-Yale Base- 
ball Game at Cambridge. Friday, 
June 21, Class Day. Sunday, June 283, 
sea trip as guests of J. T. Spaulding on 
steam yacht Isis. Monday, June 24, 
Class Dinner, 7 P. m., at Algonquin 
Club, Boston. Tuesday, June 25, the 
Brookline Country Club has been en- 
gaged for the use of the Class. There 
will be various outdoor sports. Lunch- 
eon and dinner. Band Concert in the 
evening. Wednesday, June 26, Com- 
mencement Day. Spread in Hollis 24 at 
noon. — Dr. D. S. Miller is professor of 
philosophy in Columbia University. 


1898. 
8. F. Batcueiper, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

A dinner of the New England Asso- 
ciation of the Class was held at the B. A. 
A., Boston, on Jan. 11. 30 men were 
present, and listened to Street relate 
some of his hair-raising adventures while 
vaccinating the “Head-Hunters” of 
Luzon two years ago. —C. R. Burger 
has been professor of mathematics at 
the Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colo., for the past three years. — W. S. 
Campbell has changed his home address 
to 200 Bellevue St., West Roxbury, and 
his law office to rooms 517-521 Old South 
Building. — E. P. Carey writes from 
89 Schiele Ave., San José, Cal., “I am 
a pedagogue, scrubbing along, yet always 
serene.” — W. A. Clark reports: “My 
present address is Gordon House, 353 W. 
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17th St., one of the largest Settlement 
Houses in New York, for men and boys. 
I had the pleasure, which comes to few 
men, of planning the building through- 
out, unhampered by committees. There 
is a bully spirit here, and I should be 
very glad to learn of a few Harvard men 
who are built for this kind of work and 
who have a little leisure.” — H. L. Coar 
has left the University of llinois to take 
charge of the mathematical department 
at Marietta College, Ohio. —C. W. 
Collier has left the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Orange, to accept a call 
from the Hammond St. Church, Bangor, 
Me. — W. N. Cottrell has been elected 
an associate judge of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, a six-year term. — 
J. N. Deahl received a Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia last Commencement; he con- 
tinues professor of elocution at West 
Virginia University. — L. E. Desbecker 
reports from Buffalo: “1903, nominated 
for councilman at large, Democratic 
ticket. Republican landslide — had the 
distinction of receiving largest number 
of votes of any man not elected. 1905, 
Democrats again foolishly tendered me 
a nomination — corporation counsel. 
This time Democratic landslide — and 
here I am, doing the best I can to fill the 
bill.” — A. J. Dibblee was burned out 
of the Mills Building, San Francisco, 
and has removed his law offices to the 
new Union Trust Building. — W. C. 
Douglas has been appointed Assistant 
U.S. Attorney at Philadelphia. — R. D. 
Farquhar is practising architecture in 
Los Angeles; address, Santa Monica, 
Cal. — A. C. Fay has been principal 
of the Bridgewater High School for 
the past three years. — H. G. Fay has 
removed from the High School at Put- 
nam, Conn., and is principal of the High 
School at Nashua, N. H. — J. H. Fen- 
nessy, president of the Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co., should be addressed at 
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42 Broadway, New York City. — A. B. 
Frizzell is studying mathematics at 
Géttingen; address, Hainholzweg, 46. 
—F.L. Grant has resigned the pastorate 
of the Northfield (Conn.) Congregational 
Church and assumed that of Plainville, 
Conn. — A. Hahn is minister of the First 
Church (Unitarian) of Duxbury. — 
F. G. Henderson is with Chickering & 
Sons, pianos, at 48 Beacon St., Boston. 
— W. J. Henderson has left the auditor’s 
department of the New England Tel. & 
Tel. Co. and become instructor in science 
at the High School, Nashua, N. H. — 
J. L. Hildreth has left the drafting de- 
partment of the Long Island R. R. and 
become a draftsman in the topograph- 
ical department of the Bureau of High- 
ways, New York City; address, 54 Hard- 
enbrook Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. — J. C. 
Hoppin, formerly professor of archae- 
ology at Bryn Mawr College, spent the 
winter of 1904-05 in Athens as professor 
of archaeology in the American School, 
and last winter in Washington, D. C. — 
C. G. Hubbell has left the ministry and 
gone into the automobile business at 
18 Columbus Ave., Boston. — L. Hutch- 
inson, assistant professor of commerce 
in the University of California, has been 
absent on leave for two years, spending 
1904-05 on research work in London, 
and 1905-06 as special agent of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
investigating trade conditions in South 
and Central America. — R. H. Kennedy 
has removed from Forest Grove to 
Cornwallis, Ore., and is engaged in 
managing and lecturing for lyceum 
courses and inrunning a fruit farm. — W. 
Luce writes from Fort Smith, Ark., “Am 
coéperating with the Harvard Southern 
Club and Graduates’ Association to se- 
cure Southern students for Harvard. The 
Graduates’ Association sends the Lam- 
poon and the Advocate free to the High 
School Literary Society, to awaken in- 
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terest in Uncle Johnny.” —S. E. Mar- 
vin has been military secretary of the 
State of New York; residence, 344 State 
St., Albany, N. Y.— L. C. Mullgardt, 
after three years’ practice of architecture 
in England, has gone to San Francisco. 
— V. L. Parrington, after 14 months of 
study in the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is head of the 
department of English at the University 
of Oklahoma. — F. H. Ransom, Jr., 
M.D., is obstetrician to the German 
Deaconess’ Hospital and St. Mary’s 
Maternity Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
address, 1400 Main St. — H. G. Shaw 
has given up his position in the Murdock 
School, Winchendon, to become prin- 
cipal of the High School at Wethersfield, 
Conn. — W. P. Smith is head of the 
department of History, State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. —W. N. 
Stearns has resigned as_president’s 
secretary at the University of Illinois to 
become professor of Associated Col- 
leges at the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. — L. A. B. Street 
has resigned from the health inspector- 
ship of the Philippines and taken up 
medical missionary work in Kyoto, 
Japan; he has been in this country 
during the winter, collecting funds for 
a hospital at Kyoto. — O. G. Villard has 
begun the publication of a new magazine 
called Yachting, his own venture. — J. 
C. Walker is attorney for the Delaware 
State Highway Commission and secre- 
tary of the Good Roads Association; 
address, Wilmington, Del.—S. L. 
Wolff is assistant professor of English in 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. — A. R. T. Wylie received the 
degree of M.D. from the University of 
Minnesota, June, 1906. — J. A. Wilder 
is president of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii, which was organized in May, 
has a membership of 30, and has raised 
& $200 scholarship. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion on 
Commencement Day, as_ usual, in 
23 Stoughton Hall. On the evening be- 
fore there will be a class subscription 
dinner, with regard to which further 
announcement will be made later. — 
J. D. Logan has published an essay 
entitled “The Religious Function of 
Comedy ... treated from the point of 
view of Aristotle’s Poetica and Meta- 
physics”; his address is 7 Maynard 
Ave., Toronto, Can. — Addresses: J. A. 
Pew, 37 Liberty St., New York, N. Y.; 
A. L. Endicott, 29 Hyslop Road, Brook- 
line. — E. A. Knudsen is senator from 
the island and county of Kauai to the 
Hawaiian Legislature. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open as usual for the 
use of the Class on Commencement 
Day. An informal subscription dinner, 
similar to the successful dinner of last 
year, is being planned by the Class Com- 
mittee. It will probably be held on Com- 
mencement evening, and circular infor- 
mation will be sent each 95 man. — J. 
H. Chase will be senior master in the 
Country Day School for Boys of Boston, 
which is to open Sept. 26, on Nonantum 
Hill, Newton. — The address of the 
Secretary is now 60 State St., Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec. 
112 Water St., Boston. 

It is proposed to have an informal 
reunion of the Class on Tuesday even- 
ing before Commencement, at some 
resort near Boston, with ’91, who were 
with us on part of our decennial. You 
will receive notice of the above in due 
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time. Holworthy 7 will be reserved for 
96 on Commencement Day. — J. P. 
Parker has been appointed by Gov. 
Guild Adjutant General, M.V.M. — 
Changes of address: C. N. Holmes, 
Hotel Nottingham, Boston; Rev. W. R. 
Lord, 586 Breckenridge St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. W. Griffin, 741 Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; E. E. Mc- 
Carty, 741 Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. — Prof. R. J. Horn has 
been called to the chair of Romance 
Languages at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. — The Emperor of Japan has 
decorated S. F. Eddy with the Imperial 
Order of the Rising Sun. — P. R. Dean 
is teacher of mathematics in the Curtis 
High School, Borough of Richmond, 
N. Y. 
1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

The material for the Third Class 
Report is almost all in hand. Here is an 
outline of the allurements of the com- 
ing Decennial Celebration: Thursday, 
June 20. Harvard-Yale Baseball Game 
at Cambridge. (Arrange if possible to 
march to the field and sit in the ’97 sec- 
tion.) Friday, June 21. Class Day. 
Monday, June 24. The Class will meet 
at some Boston Hotel (to be announced 
later), and start in the morning for an 
outing day, which will open with a short 
steamboat trip down the Harbor to the 
Point Shirley Club at Winthrop. Here 
the amphibians may disport themselves 
in the waves until the gong sounds for 
attendance at the clam-bake. After feast- 
ing we board our boat once more for a 
go-as-you-please cruise homeward. We 
shall carry our own band, and can make 
this occasion restful or strenuous, as our 
dispositions may determine. At 8 P. M. 
we shall sit down to our Decennial Din- 
ner at the Vendome, on Commonwealth 
Ave. As the Dinner is, in a way, the cen- 





tral feature of the Decennial, we urge 
upon you the necessity for being with the 
Class on its first big day. You are asked 
to turn “‘state’s evidence” regarding any 
man who can uplift or enliven the Din- 
ner by speech or song. The Committee 
will value greatly any suggestion regard- 
ing men, especially those outside the 
Boston jurisdiction, who can actively 
grace this occasion. Tuesday, June 25. 
The Class will meet at its hotel head- 
quarters and flit to the Brookline Country 
Club by automobiles or other special 
conveyances. After a stand-up lunch, 
we lock horns with ’87 and ’92 in various 
athletic contests, including old-fashioned 
Class baseball games, Jarvis Field style. 
The evening will be devoted to out-of- 
door vaudeville by ’97 talent already 
in training. Any man who can do a good 
stage turn of any kind will please send 
word at once to the Committee. (The 
Committee will be unable to provide 
lemons for dissatisfied patrons.) Wed- 
nesday, June 26. Commencement Day 
at Cambridge. The Class will lunch in 
Holden Chapel, this being the special 
privilege of the class celebrating its 
decennial. Thursday, June 27. Harvard- 
Yale Boat Race at New London. (A) 
Headquarters will be established for 
Monday and Tuesday, June 24 and 25, 
at some Boston hotel, where all infor- 
mation will be posted. A man in charge 
will be located there at the end of a tele- 
phone, and will reply to all inquiries, 
pertinent and impertinent. (B) The 
Committee will arrange to get tickets 
for those signifying their intention of 
attending the Yale baseball game, boat- 
race, etc. This is merely a general out- 
line, and later bulletins will give you the 
arrangements in detail. Keep an eye 
open for envelopes having the ’97 in- 
signia in the corner. N. Penrose Hal- 
lowell, William H. Vincent, Thomas B. 
Gannett, Jr., William L. Garrison, Jr., 
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Committee for Decennial Celebration. — 
The Secretary has been wholly unable to 
locate the following men — information 
wanted: Caleb Maskell Bates, John 
Milton Benjamin, Leon Monroe Closson, 
Stephen Douglas Demmon, John Pat- 
rick Gately, Francis Greany, Dick Grant, 
Percy Houghton, Edward Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, Wendell Stewart McFarland, 
William Peter Marseilles, Clarence Sid- 
ney Morse, Grosvenor Porter Orton, 
Samuel Scoville Paschal, Landon Cabell 
Read, John Francis Rogers, Frank 
Victor Stone, Felix Leon Tuckerman, 
Aydelotte W. Whealton, Richard Mer- 
rill Whitney.— W. B. Truesdell is 
teaching physics in the College of the 
City of New York. 


1898. 
B. H. Haysgs, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Class will hold its usual spread 
on Commencement Day in 23 Hol- 
worthy. The Yard will be closed to the 
public, but no tickets of admission will 
be required by degree-holders or tempo- 
rary members. The usual Class Day 
and Commencement festivities are as 
follows: Thursday, June 20, Yale Base- 
ball Game at Cambridge; Friday, 
June 21, Class Day; Monday evening, 
June 24, Pop Concert; Tuesday, June 
25, Yale Baseball Game at New Haven; 
Wednesday, Commencement Day; Thurs- 
day, Boat-Race at New London; Satur- 
day, June 29, baseball game at New 
York in case of tie. Any member of the 
Class desiring tickets for any of these 
events must notify me as soon as pos- 
sible, and I shall be very glad to try to 
get them. — The Class Report is in the 
hands of the printer. — E. L. Logan 
has been appointed Associate Judge of 
the South Boston Court, by Gov. Guild, 
and Hugh Bancroft, District Attorney 
for Middlesex County. — Harold Blan- 


chard is with Sargent & Fairchild, 
bankers and brokers, Exchange PI., 
Boston. — Eliot Wadsworth is opening 
an office for Stone & Webster, electrical 
experts, in Chicago, Ill. — F. R. Frapril 
is one of the editors of the Sampson 
Publishing Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Arthur Du Bois’s address is 63 Wall St., 
New York City. 


1899. 
ArtHuR Apams, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

C. S. Butler has opened an office for 
the practice of law at 11 Wall St., New 
York City. — E. A. Boardman is with 
Bartlett Brothers & Co., 53 State St., 
Boston, and is giving special attention 
to bank and mill stock and unlisted se- 
curities. — L. E. Ware has formed a 
partnership with William F. Timlow 
under the firm name of Ware & Timlow, 
making a specialty of call and time 
money; address, 18 Wall St., New York 
City. —C. C. Brown is head of the 
Modern Languages Department in the 
High School at Wichita, Kan.; address, 
1428 North Emporia Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
— E. E. Elder is city solicitor of Med- 
ford. — Dr. M. X. Sullivan has resigned 
from Boston University to accept a po- 
sition as expert in the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


1900. 
Euior Spaupina, Sec. 
Endicott, N. Y. 

E. E. Wheeler has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law, under the 
name of Ehrich & Wheeler, at 42 Broad- 
way, New York City.—Dr. W. P. 
MacLeod has an office at 158th Street, 
New York City. — Simon Everard Wil- 
liams died in Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 14, 
1907, of typhoid fever. He graduated in 
1900 at the Scientific School. — C. M. 
Underwood is to teach Romance Lan- 
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guages at Simmons College during 1907- 
08. — Max Hirsch’s address is 324 
Wyndham S&t., Cincinnati, O. — J. L. 
Saltonstall has formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Hunt, Mann & 
Saltonstall to carry on a general banking 
business, at 60 State St., Boston. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, See. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Sidney Strauss is a practising phy- 
sician at 5039 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. — R. C. Barnes’s address is 
820 Vermont St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—E. E. Greenwood has accepted a 
position as an instructor in French at 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. —N. 
H. Batchelder has accepted a position 
as Master of English in the Hotchkiss 
School, Lakeville, Conn., for 1907-08. — 
C. A. Straw, Jr., is a chemist in the lab- 
oratory of the State Board of Health, 
Boston. — J. F. Jennings is practising 
law with Carroll & McClintock, 15 Elm 
St., Springfield. —J. A. Camprubi is 
representing the French Westinghouse 
Co. in the sale of its motor cars in New 
York; address, Amity St., Flushing, L. I. 
— Mortimer Adler’s address is 92 N. 
Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
358 Marlborough St., Boston. 

H. M. Bruce, M.D., is practising 
medicine at 519 Washington St., Brook- 
line. — G. E. Carleton is with Curtis & 
Sanger, note brokers, Wall St., New 
York City. — W. P. Collier’s address is 
1045 West Ave., Sidney, O.—R. H. 
Bland is associated with J. Kemp Bart- 
lett in law; address, U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Bldg., Baltimore, Md. — M. 
E. Champion, M.D., has an office at 
8355 Mass. Ave., Arlington. —H. W. 
Eliot, Jr., is at 102 Waverley Pl., New 





York. — J. T. Floyd is with Baeder, 
Adamson & Co., 70 High St., Boston. 
— J. C. Grew is one of the secretaries of 
Legation at St. Petersburg, Russia. — 
W. J. Mayers is practising law. — A. 
S. Pease is instructor in classics at Har- 
vard; address, 61 Sparks St., Cambridge. 
—L. W. Riddle, 137 Grove St., Wellesley, 
is instructor of botany at Wellesley Col- 
lege. —C. R. Rogers, 38 School St., 
Springfield, is with the Chester Paper 
Co., Huntington. —G. J. Taussig is 
with Simon Brookmire & Clifford, 
stock and bond brokers, 315 North 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo. — W. B. Wood’s 
address is 215 Canton Ave., Milton. — 
W. J. Shepard has accepted an in- 
structorship in economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. — L. J. Elsas’s ad- 
dress is 215 Washington St., Atlanta, 
Ga. — Walter Fischel’s address is Hum- 
boldt Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

The following secured appointments 
at the Mass. General Hospital at the 
recent examination: Medical house 
officers, F. W. Peabody, L. H. Spooner, 
J. H. Young; surgical house officers, 
L. T. Brown, T. W. Harmer. — The 
following have recently received ap- 
pointments at the New York hospitals: 
Roosevelt Hospital, R. Derby, A. Still- 
man, A. W. Swann; New York Hospital, 
N. C. Foot; St. Luke’s Hospital, F. M. 
Class. — A year ago G. Draper and E. 
F. Du Bois received appointments at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. — G. F. Belden, 
60 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal., is 
assistant electrical engineer with the 
Standard Electrical Works.— C. P. 
Clifford is in the office of Jackson & 
Curtis, bond brokers, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — R. S. Constant is practising 
law with Brown & Cassedy, 43 Third 
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St., Newburg, N. Y. — A. Z. Gray is in 
the office of Lazelle, Matthews & Co., 
stock brokers, 20 West 34th St., New 
York City. — C. C. Hackett has opened 
an office for law practice in the Mary- 
land Bldg., 1412 H St., Washington, 
D. C. — C. A. Hartwell is manager of a 
ranch in the Hawaiian Islands, where he 
is raising sheep, hogs and bees. — C. H. 
G. Heinfelden is a member of the law 
firm of Ropiequet & Heinfelden, First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Belleville, Ill. — M. 
M. Lemann is practising law with Hall 
& Monroe, 1104 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. — F. M. Murphy is 
practising law at 28 State St., Boston. 
— M. B. Stone is with Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., manufacturers of burlap bags, 
89 State St., Boston. — L. Warner has 
returned from Japan, and will enter 
the Archaeological Dept., Harvard Uni- 
versity. — Henry William Becker Stern 
died at Milwaukee, Wis., on March 
80, after a long illness. — R. S. G. 
Boutell is secretary of the U.S. Lega- 
tion at The Hague, Holland. —H. R. 
Gardner is master in Latin and Greek 
at the Horace Mann School, New York 
City. 
1904. 
R. S. Wattace, See. 
Freeport, N. Y. 

The plans for the Triennial are al- 
most complete. The Class Committee, 
with the assistance of several class- 
mates in Boston, have arranged for a 
week’s good time, as follows: Thursday, 
June 20: Harvard-Yale Baseball Game. 
Friday, June 21: Class Day. Saturday 
morning, June 22: The Class have se- 
cured a room in Young’s Hotel, where 
information about the program for the 
remaining days can be secured. This 
room will be the general rendezvous for 
the Class all day Saturday, and also 
Monday, the 24th. Monday afternoon 
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and evening, the 24th, there will be an 
informal excursion to Nantasket Beach; 
special rates have been secured. Men 
who wish to attend the Pop Concert 
may of course do so, as the excursion is 
entirely informal. Tuesday, June 25: 
Entire day to be spent at the Norfolk 
Country Club, in conjunction with 1901. 
Information about how and when to get 
to the Country Club will be given at the 
rendezvous in Young’s Hotel. The Class 
will leave the Country Club in time to 
return to Boston for the Class Dinner, 
at one of the Boston hotels. This din- 
ner will be at 7.30, and will be the great 
event of the celebration. Wednesday, 
June 26: The Class have secured rooms 
Nos. 1 and 3 on the first floor of the mid- 
dle entry of Thayer, where a collation 
will be served. All these events on Tues- 
day and Wednesday will be without 
cost to the individual members of the 
Class, and will be paid for out of the 
Class Fund. Definite notices will be 
sent to Class members early in June. — 
The New York Dinner of the Class of 
1904 was held in Hotel Knickerbocker 
on March 23. It was a rousing success, 
and the 30 men who attended voted to 
make it an annual affair. Through the 
kindness of P. Lorillard, Jr., the Café 
Martin colored band furnished the 
music for the occasion. — A. H. Pierce 
is with the Avery Chemical Co., 7 Sears 
St., Boston. — E. H. Beals is practising 
law with Kenefick, Cooke & Mitchell, 
Buffalo, N. Y. — E. L. Porter is teach- 
ing biology in Adrian College, Adrian, 
Mich. — T. Blagden is with the Wil- 
mington Malleable Iron Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. — C. K. Rockwell is a lieu- 
tenant in the Engineer Corps, U.S. A., 
stationed at Washington Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — P. Davie is practising 
law with Humphrey & Humphrey, 
Louisville, Ky. — H. B. Hollins is with 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., in Min- 
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neapolis, Minn. — L. W. Swett is 
connected with the State Gipsy Moth 
Commission, Bedford. — G. E. Cole 
is an attorney at the Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — A. Kendall is practising law 
in the office of Saltonstall, Dodge & 
Carter, 60 State St., Boston. — N.S. Mc- 
Kendrick is teaching history at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. —G. D. Houston is 
head of the English Division of Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. —S. G. Smith is prin- 
cipal of the Public Schools, Conway, 
N. H.—R. May is with the banking 
house of Bond and Goodwin, 35 Congress 
St., Boston. —R. W. Rivers is teaching 
at Noble & Greenough’s School, Boston. 
—E. S. Harrison is representative of 
the American Diesel Engine Co., 16 
Broadway, New York City.—E. R. 
Vinal is teaching in the Towanda, Pa., 
High School. — W. R. Wade is a super- 
intendent for the Azure Mining Co., 
turquoise mining, Burro Mts., New 
Mexico. — F. B. Ely is with the Her- 
mosa Copper Co., Hanover, N. H. — 
P. S. Estes is with Marshall Jones Co., 
publishers, 212 Summer St., Boston. — 
L. Brooks is with the real estate firm of 
Blake & Loud, 2 Kilby St., Boston. — 
H. H. Bond is practising law in the office 
of Whipple, Sears & Ogden, Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. — E. A. Brodens is an 
attorney at 314 Main St., Worcester. — 
D. W. Davis is a member of the firm of 
Bigelow & Davis, oil-well equipment 
and shippers of coal, Findlay, O. 
— S. A. Starratt is teaching in the Oliver 
Hazard Perry School, Boston. — A. W. 
Dosch is editor of a San Francisco 
magazine called East and West, and is 
president of the Orient Publishing Co. 
— A. H. Smith is teaching in St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H.—T. W. 
Butcher is president of the Central State 
Normal School, Edmond, Ok. — T. H. 
Miller is with Wilmerding, Morgan & 
Co., stock brokers, 20 Broad St., New 


York City. —E. H. Ball is the New 
York representative of the Electric City 
Engraving Co., with office in the Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., New York. — J. K. 
Jackson is at the head of the depart- 
ment of voice culture, Tarkio, Mo., 
Conservatory of Music. — J. M. Rich- 
ards is engineer and assayer for the 
East Butte Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont. — W. M. Hall is with the legal 
firm of Warner, Wells & Korb, 60 Wall 
St., New York City. — L. E. Snowman 
is clerk of the Bureau of Printing & 
Supplies of the Insular Government of 
Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R.—O. M. 
Riggs is sub-principal of the High School 
of Augusta, Me. —H. H. Owens is a 
division engineer in the Cumberland 
R. R., Warren, Ky. — L. P. Hill, Jr., is 
a lawyer with Barney & Lee, 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I. — T. D. 
Howe is superintendent of the Archibald 
Wheel Co., Lawrence. — R. Lane is a 
bond salesman with Blodget, Merritt & 
Co., 16 Congress St., Boston. — H. O. 
Sebring is secretary and treasurer of the 
Oliver China Co., Sebring, O. — R. L. 
Shewell is with the Boston Safe Deposit 
Co., Boston. — R. T. Crane, 3d, is 
with the Crane Co. at their office, Bridge- 
port, Conn. — F. A. Nelson is working 
for the Pennsylvania R. R., at their new 
terminal in New York City. —H. D. 
Parkin is vice-president of the Pittsburg 
Block and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. — H. R. Robbins is manager of the 
New Hampshire Concentrated Milk 
Co., 290 McGregor St., Manchester, 
N. H. — O. C. Mackey is head of the 
mutton sales dept. of Armour & Co., 
Chicago. — J. G. Johnson is with E. H. 
Gay & Co., bankers, at their branch 
office in Portland, Me. — A. E. Swan is 
with the American Tel. & Tel. Co., 125 
Milk St., Boston, in the engineering de- 
partment. — E. G. Templeton is a lawyer 
in the office of L. P. Snow, Rochester, 
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N. H.—C. F. Lander is operating a 
planing and moulding mill at Roxbury. 
— R. M. Odell is general manager of the 
Odell Manufacturing Co., cotton manu- 
facturers, Concord, N. C.— M.C. Fisher 
is an attorney at Ricketson’s Block, New 
Bedford. —S. A. Berry is an attorney at 
86 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. — 
F, M. Rivinus is an attorney at 225 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. — Wm. 
Hague is assistant superintendent of con- 
struction in a copper smelter at Douglass, 
Ariz. — H. L. Brown, E. Field, and W. 
F. Murray have formed a legal firm, 
and are located at 141 Milk St., Boston. 
— W. A. Carl is assistant manager of the 
Roessle Brewery, Boston. —G. J. Terry 
is teaching German and Spanish at 
M. I. T., Boston. — L. A. Scott is with 
Morrison & Townsend, brokers, 53 Ex- 
change PI., New York City. — L. Grilk 
is managing a leather manufacturing 
concern in Davenport, Ia. — L. Car- 
penter is in the electrical engineering 
department of the Central Colorado 
Power Co., at Colorado Springs, Colo. 
— W. G. Chard is an architect at 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City. — 
W. Kent, Jr., is in the Canadian Copper 
Works, at Copper Cliff, Ont. — L. O. 
Packard is asst. principal of the New 
Britain, Conn., High School. — E. E. 
Whitman is with the firm of Harding, 
Whitman & Co., commission mer- 
chants, 350 Broadway, New York City. 
— E. N. Smith is asst. engineer of the 


New York City Board of Water Supply, 


located at New Paltz.— J. D. Kirk- 
patrick is teaching in the Thacher 
Ranch School, at Nordhoff, Cal. — H. 
M. Hale is assistant engineer of the 
Rapid Transit R. R. Commission of 
New York City. — F. A. Chudoba is 
teaching at the Boys’ School in Cleve- 
land, O., “the repair shop of wayward 
boys and incorrigibles of our public 
schools.” — L. G. Putman is teaching 


general preparatory subjects at the 
Noble & Greenough School, Boston. — 
T. H. Ellis, S.B., is with the Eastern 
Audit Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston. — W. 
E. Maddock is Superintendent of Schools 
in Superior, Wis. — W. W. Weller is 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Mattiluck, N. Y.— W. L. 
Russell is teaching at the Keller School, 
37 East 62d St., New York City. — W. 
Danielson is in the testing department 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.—I. T. Orr is secretary and 
treasurer of the Clason Architectural 
Iron Works, Providence, R. I. — M. F. 
Perkins is teaching in the Hicks School, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. — E. C. Smith ran 
a lunch-counter restaurant in a shack 
for seven weeks after the San Francisco 
earthquake; the shack was named Me- 
morial Hall. He is now with the Stand- 
ard Gas Engine Co., at East Oakland, 
Cal. — B. C. Van Wye has accepted an 
instructorship in argumentation, public 
speaking, and English at the University 
of Cincinnati for 1907-08. — P. Han- 
ford is with the legal firm of Merrill & 
Rogers, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 
— L. Carlton is with Paine Webber Co., 
bankers, Boston. — I. M. Atwood is 
with the Consolidated Weir Co., 3 T 
Wharf, Boston. — E. C. Stowe is with 
the Westinghouse Co., Pittsburg, Pa. — 
P.H. Allen is studying music in Florence, 
Italy. At a recent concert in Florence 
one of his “compositions, for string 
quartette in three movements, was given, 
receiving much favor, a repetition of the 
andantino being called for.’ —W. D. 
Parmalee writes an enthusiastic letter 
from Honduras, C. A., where he is em- 
ployed by the Aurora Mining Co., in 
Tegucigalpa. — L. Silver is now an 
assistant manager with Wm. Henguer & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. — H. G. Ferguson 
is a geologist in the Philippine Mining 
Bureau, Manila, P. I. — T. C. Williams 
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is teaching, and is assistant superintend- 
ent in the John A. Dix Industrial School, 
Dinwiddie, Va. — L. Shields is a mem- 
ber of the legal firm of Mix and Shields, 
Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. — G. B. 
Carter is teaching in the Collegiate 
School for Boys, West 77th St., New 
York City. — G. Roberts is with Wm. 
A. Read & Co., bankers, Boston. — H. 
C. Ingram is with Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, architects, in their Chicago 
office; address, 4919 Lake Ave., Chicago 
Ill. — W. H. Thompson has charge of 
the Agency Department of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, 1789 Broadway, New 
York City. — W. A. Montén, at present 
in the Harvard Law School, goes into 
the real estate office of J. D. Sherwood, 
Sherwood Building, Spokane, Wash., 
after leaving the Law School. — I. Hall 
is with Carter, Macy & Co., in the tea 
business; he is now at Tyfee, Formosa. 
— C. E. Clapp is a member of the firm of 
Bradlee, Cutter & Clapp, bankers and 
brokers, 53 State St., Boston. — Deaths: 
C. F. Maguire died at Dorchester, 
June 14, 1905; C. W. Knox died at 
Boulder, Colo., Oct. 13, 1906, of typhoid 
fever; F. W. Newhall died in Florida 
on April 1, 1907, of typhoid fever. — 
H. G. Dillingham is secretary of the 
Oahu Central Improvement Commit- 
tee, an organization having for its object 
the civic betterment of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. 


1905. 


S. N. Hincxiey, Sec. 

Lawrence, Nassau County, N. Y. 
Bruno Newman is a mining engineer; 
address, Apartado, 90, Aguascalientes, 
Mexico. — Winthrop Bellamy is in the 
laboratory of the Solway Process Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. — C. L. Staples is act- 
ing as teacher of Greek and Latin in the 
Camden, N. J., Manual Training and 
High School. — H. C. Durrell has en- 
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rolled himself in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Applied Science, and hopes to 
get the degree of mining engineer in 
1910; address, 17 Dana St., Cam- 
bridge. — H. P. Pratt, home address, 
8 Cross St., Salem, has just arrived in 
Japan to teach English in the govern- 
ment schools. —O. E. Pomeroy has 
been teaching since graduation in the 
Canton Christian College, Canton, 
China. — Thomas P. Smith, home ad- 
dress, Waltham, is a department super- 
intendent with the Aeolian Co., Fifth 
Ave., New York.—G. G. Steele is 
teaching chemistry in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. — J. R. Lewis 
has left the Bullock Electric Co. of 
Cincinnati, O., and is now a salesman 
at the Pittsburg District Sales Office of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Co., of Ampere, 
N. J., electric engineers and manu- 
facturers. — W. L. Nash is in the ad- 
vertising department of John Wana- 
maker; present address, 146 Madison 
Ave., New York City. — C. L. Chandler 
has been appointed temporary vice consul 
at Tamsui, Formosa, in the absence of 
the regular consul. He has been pre- 
sented to the Emperor and Empress of 
Japan, to the Crown Prince and several 
of the Imperial Princes. His address is 
in care of the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C.— J. A. Hare is no 
longer with the Hamburg-American Line, 
but with Speyer & Co., bankers, 24 & 
26 Pine St., New York City. — D. W. 
Davis is teaching biology in the Patter- 
son, N. J., High School. — J. A. Gold- 
thwaite is teaching mathematics and 
science at the Manur School, Stamford, 
Conn. — G. P. Paine is teaching math- 
ematics in Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. — 
A. J. Timmins is with the New York 
Telephone Co. — Arthur Train is with 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co., as 
salesman. — H. M. Wells, who has been 
teaching English at the Collége de 
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Cambrai, France, has accepted a position 
as teacher of French and German in 
Chicago University School for 1907-08. 
—W. T. Littig died of heart disease 
in New York City, on March 12, 1907. 


1906. 
Nicnotas KELLEy, Sec. 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

F. S. Whitney is with Locke, Tolman 
& Co., leather dealers, Boston. — H. 
E. Fleischner is in the office of the Bur- 
gess Sulphite Co., Berlin, N. H. —E. O. 
Thompson is in Norfolk, Va., as 
draughtsman for F. A. Eustis, of 131 
State St., Boston. —C. A. Woodbury 
is with the Eastern Laboratories of 
Chester, Pa. — A. P. Rice is with the 
Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co., Berlin, N. H. 
— E. B. Blanchard is head of the dept. 
of science, Honolulu, H. I., High 
School. — O. J. Todd is teaching Greek 
as asst. professor in Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash. — M. S. Donlan is 
teaching French and Spanish in Racine 
College, Racine, Wis. — S. D. Malcolm 
is in the bond department of the Pea- 
body, Houghteling Co., Chicago. 


1907. 
J. M. Morss, Sec. 
15 Holworthy Hall, Cambridge. 

As undergraduates the Class lost 9 
members by death, viz: George Scott 
Baldwin, Dec. 12, 1903; Edward Loud 
Clark, 3d, April 21, 1904; Timothy 
Thomas Crowley, Sept. 1, 1906; Ed- 
ward Leighton Fanshawe, Sept. 22, 
1905; James Greenleaf Fuller, March 30, 
1905; Carlos Sanborn Nudd, Jan 15, 
1904; Henry Mather Stone, May 27, 
1904; and Wiliiam Sutton, Jr., Feb., 
1906. — Following is a list of the mar- 
riages as already reported: Alfred L. 
Benshimol to Miss Ella Frances Blaney; 
Percy R. Carpenter to Miss Percy V. 
Minich; Robert S. Coffin to Miss Ger- 
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trude Driscoll; Elmer E. House to Miss 
Ethel Bird; Myron E. LeSourd to Miss 
Florence Kerr; Edward C. Potter, Jr., 
to Miss Lisa Marshall; Louis Starr, Jr., 
to Miss Margaret Hammond; George 
L. Ware to Miss Charlotte Lindsay; 
Malcolm C. Williams to Miss Wilhel- 
mina Anderson. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Alfred LeRoy Hodder, p ’97, died 
March 8, in New York City, after an ill- 
ness of nearly two years. Mr. Hodder 
was inconspicuously known in public 
life as the secretary of District Attorney 
Jerome. He painstakingly avoided any 
mention of his name in the newspapers, 
but for five years he was Mr. Jerome’s 
most devoted adviser and campaigner, 
and it was his inability to refrain from 
participation in the strains of the district 
attorney’s political and public service 
which made it impossible for him to re- 
cover his health. He was born Sept. 16, 
1866, in Celina, O., the son of Alfred J. 
Hodder, a lawyer and business man of 
Cincinnati. He was educated at home. 
When about 20 years old, he went to Den- 
ver and entered the law office of Senator 
Teller; was admitted to the Bar of Colo- 
rado in 1889; returned to the East, in- 
tending to enter Harvard as an under- 
graduate. He learned that he was so far 
in advance of what would be required of 
him that he entered the Graduate De- 
partment and received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in 1897. For a time he 
was an instructor at Bryn Mawr, but re- 
signed the position there to follow a lit- 
erary life in New York City. When Mr. 
Jerome opened his campaign in 1901, 
Mr. Hodder sought him out and offered 
his services “for the war — no matter 
how long it lasts.” After Mr. Jerome 
was elected, Mr. Hodder was installed 
as secretary, a position which under other 
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administrations had been the nominal 
post of a press agent. Mr. Hodder took 
over the duties of pardon clerk and com- 
plaint clerk, as well as the management 
of the correspondence of the office. He 
so systematized the work that, even 
when his health failed so that he was able 
to visit the office but a few days in each 
month, there was no lapse in routine. 
Last fall he became so feeble that it was 
impossible for him to visit the office, 
even one day a week, and, despite Mr. 
Jerome’s protest, he resigned, intending 
to effect a complete separation from the 
strain on his loyalty and sympathies by 
going abroad. He was never well enough, 
however, to undertake the journey. He 
was the author of “Anniversaries of the 
Skeptic,” “The Specious Present,” “The 
New Americans,” “The Fight for the 
City,” and numerous magazine articles. 
With Josiah Flynt Willard, under the 
pen name of Francis Walton, he wrote 
“Powers that Prey.”” He was a member 
of the New York Harvard and City clubs. 
In June, 1894, he married Mary Gwinn 
of Baltimore. 

The address of P. G. Barnard, / 00, is 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94, secretary of the 
recently organized Harvard Club of 
Hawaii, earnestly requests all ’96 men, 
his former classmates, to let him know 
when they pass through Honolulu. 

Edwin Alonzo Hildreth, s’64, died in 
Cambridge, March 26, at the age of 64. 
He was born in that city, his parents 
being Abijah Edwin Hildreth, and Eliza 
Parker White of Boston. He graduated 
S.B. in civil engineering at the Scientific 
School in 1864, and immediately took up 
the patent-law business, and held many 
patents for inventions in wood-working 
and agricultural machinery. For years 
he was attorney for manufacturing com- 
panies, notably the Ames Plow Co. He 
lived in the town of Harvard for 40 years, 
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where he was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wood-working machinery in part- 
nership with S. B. Hildreth, his brother, 
of Cambridge. He was also a director in 
many Boston corporations, and was a 
member of the Legislature in 1883 and 
1884. His public service in Harvard cov- 
ered a period of many years, his longest 
term in any one office being that of trea- 
surer of the town library trustees. He 
married Mary G. Hoyt of Harvard, 35 
years ago, and she and one son and two 
daughters survive him. 

W. H. Daly, 3L., was admitted to the 
Mass. Bar on Feb. 12. 

R. A. Daly, p93, head geologist of the 
Canadian Internal Boundary Commis- 
sion, has been appointed professor of 
physical geology at the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Prof. Daly was born in Canada 
in 1871; graduated from Victoria Col- 
lege in 1891; came to Harvard, where he 
received the degree of A.M. in 1898 and 
that of Ph.D. in 1896. He was instructor 
in geology and physiography in Harvard 
from 1898 to 1901, and has since been 
the head geologist of the Canadian Inter- 
nal Boundary Commission. 

Alexander Strong Wheeler, L. S. °42, 
died April 12, at Wayland. He was born 
there Aug. 7, 1820. He prepared for col- 
lege at Haverhill Academy, N. H., and 
in 1836 entered Dartmouth, graduating 
four years later. While at the academy 
Mr. Wheeler met Henry Clinton Hutch- 
ins, L. S. ’42, and from this association 
there grew a friendship which continued 
through the remainder of their lives. Mr. 
Hutchins was born the same day as Mr. 
Wheeler, at Bath, N. H. The two were 
roommates at the academy, at college, 
and in Boston, too, until they were mar- 
ried. For many years their residences 
were side by side on Pinckney St., until 
they removed to the Back Bay section 
of Boston. In 1844 both were admitted 
to the Bar. After Mr. Wheeler had been 
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at the Harvard Law School two years he 
entered the office of Sidney Bartlett. 
Later Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Hutchins 
formed a business partnership which be- 
came one of the most noted in Massa- 
chusetts. The same firm name has been 
continued by their sons, Henry Wheeler, 
78, and E. W. Hutchins, ’72, and others 
down to the present day. 

D. F. Houston, p ’92, is president of 
the University of Texas. 

At Salem, Feb. 10, 1907, Henry Jo- 
seph Gaffney, m ’70, a physician of 35 
years’ practice, died of heart disease. He 
was born in Charlottetown, P. E. I., and 
was educated in the private schools, at 
the National Academy, and at St. Dun- 
stan’s College in Charlottetown. Upon 
graduating from the Harvard Medical 
School, he returned to Charlottetown, 
where he practised for a year, and was 
government medical inspector of Indians. 
He settled at Salem in 1872. He was a 
member of the Board of Overseers of the 
Poor five years and of the School Board 
for nine years. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, of the 
Essex South District Medical Society, 
and a Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London. 

L. E. Daniels, Gr. Sch. ’03-04, is 
teaching French, German, and Latin in 
the High School at Hoboken, N. J.; ad- 
dress, 521 Bloomfield St., Hoboken. He 
will be editor-in-chief of the new Univer- 
sity Magazine, the first issue of which 
will appear about July 1, at New York. 

Gen. Lewis Baldwin Parsons, 1 °44, 
died on March 16 at his home in Flora, 
Ill. He was born in Genesee County, 
N. Y., in 1818; graduated A.B. at Yale, 
in 1840; studied law at Harvard, where 
he received his law degree in 1844; was 
city attorney of Alton, Ill., 1846-49. As 
attorney, treasurer, and president of the 
Ohio and Mississippi R. R. from 1854 to 
1878 he had much to do with the con- 


struction and operation of that line. He 
had a distinguished war record, being 
made captain in a volunteer regiment 
Oct. 31, 1861; was promoted colonel 
April 4, 1862, and brigadier-general May 
11, 1865, for special services. His most 
conspicuous war service was as chief of 
rail and river transportation of the armies 
of the United States. He was brevetted 
major-general for meritorious services 
and mustered out April 30, 1866. Gen. 
Parsons was the Democratic candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of Illinois in 1880 
on the ticket with Lyman Trumbull, can- 
didate for governor. He was a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention 
of 1884. He served as president of the 
Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 1895 
to 1898. He was a member of the G. A. 
R., the Loyal Legion, the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars. He is survived by one daughter, 
Julia E. Parsons, and a son, Charles 
Parsons, who lives in Colorado. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, m ’84, has been 
transferred from the command of the 
Philippines to that of the Department of 
the East, with headquarters at Govern- 
or’s Island, N. Y. 

Henry Crosby Stetson, / ’96, died sud- 
denly in Cambridge, on April 16. He 
was president of the Cambridge Com- 
mon Council, and was taken ill at its 
meeting on that evening. He was carried 
home, but died within an hour. He was 
born in Bangor, Me., in 1869, attended 
Phillips Andover Academy, then entered 
Yale College, graduating in 1893, and 
from the Harvard Law School, in 1896. 
Three years later he received the degree 
of A.M. at Yale. He was admitted to the 
Maine Bar and subsequently to the Suf- 
folk Bar. He settled in Cambridge in 
1894, and has practised law in Boston. 
He took an active interest in Cambridge 
public affairs. From the start he was 
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with the Non-Partisan movement. He 
was chosen a member of the original 
Committee of 100 which formed the Non- 
Partisan municipal party. He was presi- 
dent of the Ward 9 Non-Partisan Club 
and performed a great deal of service in 
connection with registration. He was a 
member of the Oakley Club, the Univer- 
sity Club and the Economy Club, a di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A. and a member 
of the executive committee of St. John’s 
Chapel. In 1904 Mr. Stetson received 
the nomination of the Non-Partisan 
party to the Common Council from Ward 
9, being unopposed in the primaries. He 
was again elected in 1906 and 1907, be- 
ing the only member of the Council of 
this year having two years’ experience. 
He was unanimously chosen president of 
the Council. Last year he was treasurer 
of the Non-Partisan city committee. His 
wife and two children survive. 

M. LeR. Arnold, p ’95, has been ap- 
pointed to a fellowship at Columbia. 

Daniel Henry Chamberlain, / 64, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina during the re- 
construction period, died at the home of 
a relative near the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville, Va., on April 13. He 
had recently disposed of his property in 
Massachusetts and returned to the South 
with a view to settling in Virginia. He 
was born in West Brookfield, June 23, 
1835, and was prepared for college at 
Phillips Andover Academy and the Wor- 
cester High School. After graduating 
A.B. at Yale College in 1862 he studied 
for two years at the Harvard Law School, 
receiving the degree of LL.B. in 1864. 
He served in the Union Army as captain 
of the Fifth Mass. Colored Infantry, 
1864-65. In December, 1865, he went 
to Charleston, S. C., to look after the 
estate of his Yale classmate, James P. 
Blake. His political experiences in South 
Carolina are described in his own words 
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“Reaching Charleston,” he writes, “I 
was induced to engage in the planting of 
long staple cotton on Wadmalaw Island, 
near Charleston. I remained for the most 
part in that business until 1867, when I 
took up the practice of my profession in 
the city of Charleston, being at the same 
time elected a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, under the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, to form a new constitution for 
the state. I took part in the proceedings 
of this convention and in the election 
which followed in April, 1868, I was 
elected attorney-general of the state. 
This office I filled for four years. From 
1872 to 1874 I was out of office and en- 
gaged in the practice of my profession in 
Charleston and Columbia. In the fall 
of 1874 I was elected Governor of South 
Carolina, being inaugurated in December 
of that year. This office I held until the 
expiration of my first term in December, 
1876. Considering myself reélected, I 
was inaugurated as Governor a second 
time in December, 1876, and continued 
to treat myself as Governor until April 
10, 1877, when I relinquished the office, 
and in May of the same year removed to 
New York City.” In New York City he 
formed a law partnership with S. B. 
Eaton, under the firm name of Chamber- 
lain, Carter and Eaton, with offices at 
346 Broadway. He married, Dec. 16, 
1869, Alice Cornelia Ingersoll, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. A son, Julian Ingersoll 
Chamberlain, graduated at Yale in 1895. 
In his later life Gov. Chamberlain wrote 
for the press in various parts of the coun- 
try, chiefly on political subjects. He was 
active in urging reform in methods of 
teaching at Yale, particularly in the Eng- 
lish Department. He was a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society, American 
Social Science Association, the National 
Civil Service League, the American 
Archaeological Institute, and other scien- 
tific and social organizations. The Uni- 
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versity of South Carolina made him an 
LL.D. in 1873. 

W. C. Collar, h ’70, has resigned after 
50 years of service at the Roxbury Latin 
School; during 40 years he had been head 
master. 

Hon. Stanford Newel, / '64, formerly 
Minister to the Netherlands, died in St. 
Paul, Minn., March 15, 1907. He was 
born in Providence, on June 7, 1839, his 
parents being Stanford and Abby Lee 
Penniman Newel. In 1855 he removed 
with his family to St. Anthony’s Falls, 
now a part of the city of Minneapolis. 
Two years later he returned to the East 
to attend college, and was graduated at 
Yale in 1861 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1864. He then opened an office 
in St. Paul, where he gained a high repu- 
tation as a man and asa lawyer. He took 
an active interest in politics and was chair- 
man of the Minnesota State Republican 
Committee for several years, and in 1888 
and 1892 was a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Conventions. In 1897 Presi- 
dent McKinley appointed him Minister 
to the Netherlands. He represented the 
United States at The Hague for eight 
years, and was designated as one of the 
American delegates to the International 
Peace Conference which met in that city 
in 1899. He married, June 24, 1880, 
Helen F. Fiedler. 

C. C. Hyde, / ’98, Associate Professor 
of Law in Northwestern University, will 
give courses in international law next 
year at Yale, taking the place of Prof. 
Woolsey, who is to be absent on leave. 

Judge Benjamin Winslow Harris, / ’49, 
died at East Bridgwater, Feb. 7, 1907; 
he was born there, Nov. 10, 1823. His 
father served as town clerk for 20 years 
and was also a member of the Legisla- 
ture. His mother was a descendant of 
Kenelm Winslow, a brother of Governor 
Winslow, of Plymouth County. Judge 
Harris attended the public schools and 


Bridgewater Academy, and Phillips An- 
dover Academy. In the meantime he 
taught school in Halifax, Hanover, Kings- 
ton, and East Bridgewater. He gradu- 
ated from the Law School in 1849, and 
entered the law office of John P. Putnam, 
39, where he remained until April 12, 
1850, when he was admitted to the Bar 
in Boston. He at once returned to East 
Bridgewater and opened an office. In 
July, 1858, Gov. Banks appointed him 
district attorney for Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, and he held that office until 
June, 1866, when he was appointed col- 
lector of internal revenue for the second 
congressional district, and removed to 
Dorchester. He continued as collector 
until June, 1873. In the summer of 1873 
he returned to East Bridgewater, and 
since had made his home there. In 1872 
he was elected to Congress by a large 
majority and served four terms. He was 
interested in Indian matters, was a mem- 
ber of the commission that investigated 
the management at the Red Cloud Agency 
in 1875, and he wrote most of the report 
of the commission, that filled nearly a 
thousand pages. At the beginning of the 
Forty-fourth Congress Judge Harris 
was appointed on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. There was an investiga- 
tion into the abuses and frauds said to 
exist in the naval service. Judge Harris 
was a member of this commission, and 
wrote a large part of the minority re- 
port. He was again appointed a member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, and during that 
session devoted himself to the investiga- 
tion into the needs of the navy. He in- 
troduced several bills for the betterment 
of the service and condition of the officers 
and men, many of which became laws. 
He early saw that steel was the proper 
thing for ships of war, and the old ships, 
under the plan suggested by him, were 
condemned and the birth of the new navy 
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was begun. The new steel cruisers were 
the results of his persistent efforts. He 
was nicknamed “the Father of the New 
Navy.” In 1882 he retired from Congress 
and was succeeded by Hon. J. D. Long, 
’57. On retiring from Congress Judge 
Harris resumed his law practice, and in 
1887 was appointed Judge of Probate 
and Insolvency of Plymouth County. He 
married Julia Orr, daughter of Robert 
Orr of Boston. She died in 1872. He re- 
signed as Judge of the Probate Court of 
Plymouth County, Nov. 8, 1906, on ac- 
count of poor health and advanced age. 
Two daughters and a son, Judge R. O. 
Harris, 77, of the Mass. Superior Court, 
survive him. 

C. H. Strong, / ’90, retired from the 
firm of Peckham and Strong, and opened 
an office for the general practice of law 
at 42 Broadway, New York, on May 1. 

Solomon Alonzo Bolster, / ’59, was 
born in Paris, Me., Dec. 10, 1835; he 
died in Roxbury, Feb. 28, 1907. He was 
the son of Gideon and Charlotte (Hall) 
Bolster and a descendant of Isaac Bol- 
ster, who came from England and settled 
in Uxbridge, in 1732. His great-grand- 
father, Isaac Bolster, 2d, served in the 
Revolutionary War, first as a lieutenant 
and afterwards holding a captaincy. 
Judge Bolster was educated in the public 
schools of his native town and at the Ox- 
ford Normal Institute. He studied law 
in the office of his cousin, William W. 
Bolster, in Dixfield, Me., and later at the 
Harvard Law School, where he was grad- 
uated in 1859. He was admitted that 
year, at Paris, to the Maine Bar. His law 
practice was interrupted by the Civil 
War, for in September, 1862, he enlisted 
for nine months’ service, joining the 
Twenty-third Maine Vols., and on Nov. 
15 was commissioned as second lieuten- 
ant. After the war he enlisted in the 
Massachusetts Militia. He was judge 
advocate, June 29, 1867, with the rank 
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of captain of the First Brigade; March 
22, 1870, assistant inspector-general with 
the rank of major; on Aug. 15, 1876, as- 
sistant adjutant-general, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Upon his return from 
the Civil War, Mr. Bolster resumed his 
practice in the Roxbury District. He first 
held court as a special justice, beginning 
May 30, 1867, and prior to that he was 
clerk pro tem. many times. He was ap- 
pointedas Justice of the Roxbury District 
Municipal Court in April, 1885, to suc- 
ceed Judge H. W. Fuller. He was past 
commander of Post 26, G. A. R., and be- 
longed to the Massachusetts Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, and to the 
Pine Tree State Club, and was active as 
a Mason, being a past master of Wash- 
ington Lodge, past high priest of Mount 
Vernon Chapter, past master of Rox- 
bury Council, and past commander of 
Joseph Warren Commandery. He was 
also a 32d degree Mason in Scottish 
Rites. He has served as district deputy 
of the Fourth Masonic District and dis- 
trict deputy high priest of the First Dis- 
trict and was a member of the Grand 
Chapter. Judge Bolster was president 
of the Roxbury Historical Society in 1893 
and 1894, and for several years he was 
president of the Joseph Warren Monu- 
ment Association, and vice-president and 
trustee of the Institution for Savings 
in Roxbury and vicinity. On Oct. 30, 
1864, he married, at Cambridge, Sarah 
J. Gardner. Of their children Percy G. 
Bolster, ’86, Wilfred Bolster, ’88, and 
Stanley M. Bolster, ’97, are lawyers in 
Boston, Wilfred being Chief Justice of 
the Municipal Court. Other children 
are Roy H. Bolster and May M. Bolster. 

Dr. Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, sec- 
retary of the Harvard Dental Alumni 
Association, has removed to 419 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston. 

Rollin Harper Lynde, L. S. ’77, 
a New York lawyer, died at Atlantic 
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City, N. J., April 9. He was a grandson 
of Joseph Wesley Harper, one of the 
founders of Harper & Bros. He was 
graduated from Princeton in the Class of 
77, studied law at the Harvard and Co- 
lumbia law schools and became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bushe, Clarke & Lynde. 
After the death of his father, C. R. Lynde, 
who founded the Lynde Debate at Prince- 
ton for the Junior Class, he retired from 
the active practice of law. He was amem- 
ber of the University, City, Princeton, 
Baltusrol Golf, South Orange Field, 
Nassau and Downtown clubs, and of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

M. L. Bonner, / 02, has been admitted 
to the Alabama Bar. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, h ’96, died 
in Boston, on March 19. He was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 11, 1836. 
Journalist in New York, 1855-65; edited 
Every Saturday, 1865-74; edited Allantic 
Monthly, 1881-90. Published “Baby 
Bell, and Other Poems”’; “Story of a Bad 
Boy”; “Cloth of Gold”; ‘Mercedes, 
and Later Lyrics”; “Marjorie Daw’”’; 
“Prudence Palfrey”; “From Ponkapog 
to Pesth”’; ““Wyndham Towers”; “Ju- 
dith and Holofernes”; “‘Ponkapog Pa- 
pers,” etc. Harvard conferred the degree 
of Master of Arts on him in 1896. His 
two sons, Charles F. and Talbot, were 
temporarily connected with the Class of 
1888. 





A MODEL CLASS REPORT. 


The suggestions made two years ago 
by the Class Secretaries’ Committee for 
improving Class Reports have already 
borne good fruits. Several of the recent 
volumes might be cited to show how 
much a more uniform make-up and a 
more substantial body of contents add 
to their interest and value. But especial 
attention should be called to Report VI 
of the Class of 1881, issued to commemo- 
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rate the 25th anniversary of graduation. 
It is a handsome octavo volume of 380 
pages, bound in boards, and printed on 
fine unglossy paper. It contains por- 
traits of every living A.B. and of nearly 
all the temporary members — there are 
164 of the former and 50 of the latter. 
The task of getting the necessary photo- 
graphs from so many men, not a few of 
whom were neglectful or reluctant, can 
easily be imagined. These portraits, in 
half-tone, are printed side by side with 
those taken at graduation. For other 
illustrations the Secretary — Professor 
C. R. Sanger, Director of the Harvard 
Chemical Laboratory — has provided 
a view of the 1881 Gate in front of Phil- 
lips Brooks House; the 1881 Bookplate, 
for books purchased with the fund given 
by the Class to the College Library; the 
’81 Section of the Yard Fence; the Class 
Group, 1906; and a map of Cambridge 
showing the location of all the College 
buildings, clubhouses, and private dormi- 
tories. The text opens with the Secre- 
tary’s introduction, in which he gives 
statistical information, an analysis of the 
occupations of the Class, and a financial 
statement. Then follows the roll of mem- 
bers, past and present, after which come 
the Class Biographies, for the most part 
compactly written, with the vital facts 
clearly stated: these fill 200 pages. A list 
of publications by members of 1881 takes 
25 pages, and the political record fills five. 
Marriages, Children, and Deaths, very 
carefully printed in alphabetical and 
chronological lists, complete the bio- 
graphical portion, followed by a record 
of Class Meetings and Dinners, a resi- 
dence directory, and a fund statement. 
In an appendix the Secretary furnishes 
an account of the reunion in 1906, with 
copies of the poems, the music of the song 
composed by G. A. Burdett, and Dr. G. 
A. Gordon’s sermon. W. C. Lane, the 
College Librarian, contributes a 50 page 
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survey of the history and growth of the 
University, 1881-1906 —a sketch full 
of important matter that should interest 
every Harvard man. Finally, a list of 
addresses brings the volume to a close. 
Here is a report of interest not only to the 
members of the Class of 1881, but to 
whoever wishes to investigate the per- 
sonnel of a Harvard Class in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, for the pur- 
pose of determining where the members 
of such a Class came from and what they 
have done. Every Class should have such 
a record on its 25th anniversary, and an- 
other on its 50th. Prof. Sanger has shown 
them how to do it. When we remember 
how many classes of the forties and fifties 
lack any proper reports, we can but re- 
gret that earlier Class Secretaries took 
their responsibilities so easily. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«*s To avoid misunderstanding, the Edi- 
tor begs to state that copies of books by or 
about Harvard men should be sent to the 
Magazine if a review is desired. In no other 
way can a complete register of Harvard pub- 
lications be kept. Writers of articles in 
prominent periodicals are also requested to 
send to the Editor copies, or at least the 
titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of 
contributions to the daily press. 


The most important work of its kind 
thus far produced in English on the re- 
cent great conflict in the Orient is “The 
International Law and Diplomacy of the 
Russo-Japanese War,” by Dr. Amos S. 
Hershey, °92, professor in Indiana Uni- 
versity. Prof. Hershey has a fine subject, 
which he handles exhaustively. In an in- 
troductory chapter he states the causes 
of the war; then he discusses its outbreak 
and the alleged violation of Korean neu- 
trality; and then the attitude of the 
United States as a neutral. He concludes 
that the Russians were culpably negli- 
gent in allowing themselves to be sur- 
prised on Feb. 8 and 9, 1904; that the 
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conduct of Japan was in this respect “en- 
tirely correct”; and that our country’s 
conduct was clear and consistent through- 
out. He next takes up the charges against 
Germany, for having furnished warships, 
submarines, etc., to Russia, which leads 
him to an historical retrospect in which 
the Alabama comes up. The new pro- 
blems due to the introduction of wireless 
telegraphy and submarine mines, and the 
altered status of war correspondents, 
form the subject of an interesting dis- 
cussion. The Russian seizures of neutral 
vessels, the right of visit and search, and 
contraband of war, are carefully treated, 
and new practices or new principles are 
stated. The voyage of the Baltic fleet 
brings up the question of the rights of 
belligerent armed vessels in neutral ports. 
The decision of the Commissioners who 
arbitrated the North Sea incident, Prof. 
Hershey regards as just. The Hay Note, 
the Russian and Japanese rules of war- 
fare, the mutual relations of belligerents, 
the relations between England and the 
United States as affected by the war, and 
the Treaty of Portsmouth are the other 
topics discussed by Prof. Hershey, whose 
judicial spirit, careful collation of mate- 
rial, and clear statement are apparent 
throughout. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

“The Happy Princess, and Other 
Poems,” by Arthur Davison Ficke, ’04, 
is one of the most promising “first vol- 
umes” of verse that we have seen for 
some time past. Although some of the 
masters who have influenced Mr. Ficke 
can be easily traced, he evidently takes to 
verse as a natural mode of expression. 
He has had some genuinely emotional 
experience, and he has some genuine 
metrical ability. Diffuseness, or exuber- 
ance, characterizes most of the pieces, 
especially the long titular “romance’’: 
but nevertheless one comes upon a true 
lyrical bit, not overwrought, like this: 
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“Dreams which the heart doth hold, 
Shall the later years forget ? 
Days of the drifted gold, 
Can ye change and wane and set ? 
Let the stars go out and the sun wax 
cold, 
But stay ye a little yet.” 


A third of the little volume contains a 
series of pseudo-Japanese poems, and 
ends with the best of all, “Brahma,” 
which, in spite of the challenge to Emer- 
son, is excellent on its own account, as 
these stanzas will prove: 


“T shatter cities in their might 
And shape soft flowers of their clay. 
I break the hundred towers of night 
To build therewith the dome of day. 


“Think you I do these for my sport ? — 
Each flower that buds and blooms 
and dies 
Draws from the deep well of my heart 
A flood of unguessed agonies. 


“But thus through courts of starry space 
I who am all, who am the Three, 
Cast on the dark of Time and Place 
The light of mine Eternity.” 


We wish that Mr. Ficke had reprinted 
his Class Poem, which was not only the 
best of its kind for many years, but in- 
trinsically good. (Small, Maynard & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 
The Library of Congress has recently 
issued ‘‘ The Naval Records of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, 1775-1788.” The man- 
uscript records on the Navy of the Ameri- 
can Revolution are so few in number and 
so widely scattered that no connected 
list or calendar exists. It is a matter of 
great difficulty to trace individual service 
under such conditions. As the naval re- 
cords in the Library of Congress are the 
largest and most important collection on 
this subject, this calendar has been pre- 
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pared by Charles Henry Lincoln, ’98, 
and is now published by the Library. It 
comprises the letters prepared by the 
Marine Committee of Congress, 1776- 
80, reports on naval matters, and peti- 
tions and memorials of naval officers and 
seamen, laid before the Continental Con- 
gress; and a full list of over 1700 bonds 
executed by Letters of Marque or pri- 
vateers and filed with the Secretary of 
Congress. These bonds give a descrip- 
tion of the ship and her armament, the 
names of the owners of the vessels, the 
leading officer or officers, the bonders 
and the witnesses, thus furnishing as full 
a statement of the vessel and the condi- 
tions under which she sailed as is now 
available. Owing to the fact that so large 
a part of this class of vessels were from 
New England the volume is of use to the 
genealogical as well as the historical stu- 
dent. Covering the fields of private and 
public venture the calendar will, more 
nearly than any other available docu- 
ment, indicate the important sources for 
the naval history of the Revolution. The 
volume contains 549 pages and is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price, $1.00, covering merely 
the cost of publication. 

Dr. Denman W. Ross, ’75, has pub- 
lished in a handsome volume “A Theory 
of Pure Design, Harmony, Balance, 
Rhythm,” in which he gives in systematic 
form the substance of the course of lec- 
tures which he has conducted for several 
years past at Harvard. His volume is 
illustrated with numerous drawings and 
diagrams, and is certain to be seriously 
discussed by lovers of the fine arts and by 
practical designers. It is altogether too 
compact a work, knit together with much 
codrdinating ability, to be criticised, or 
even summarized in a brief review. For 
Mr. Ross goes to the foundations of aes- 
thetic, and builds his method thereon. 
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He is careful to state that his system has 
not yet been thoroughly worked out, and 
that he hopes, by publishing now, to lead 
other investigators to explore the field. 
His final object is “not so much the pro- 
duction of Works of Art, as it is to induce 
in ourselves the art-loving and art-pro- 
ducing faculties. With these faculties we 
shall be able to discover Order and 
Beauty everywhere, and life will be hap- 
pier and better worth living, whether we 
produce Works of Art, ourselves, or not. 
We shall have an impulse which will lead 
us to produce Works of Art if we can. 
At the same time we shall have the judg- 
ment which will tell us whether what 
we have done is, or is not beautiful.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, 
4to, $2.50 net.) 

“Freedom in the Church; or, The Doc- 
trine of Christ as the Lord hath Com- 
manded, and as this Church hath re- 
ceived the same according to the Com- 
mandments of God,” by Alexander V. 
G. Allen, h ’86, is an attempt to relieve 
the minds of Episcopalians who have 
scruples against repeating the old theo- 
logical formulas which they no longer 
believe. Dr. Allen assures them that free- 
dom not less than blind conformity is 
an inheritance of the Anglican Church; 
therefore he would not have free-think- 
ing churchmen impeached for heresy. 
He shows the historical origin and vicissi- 
tudes of various dogmas, and devotes 
most attention to the question of the Vir- 
gin-Birth, about which, he says, his co- 
religionists are at present most “sensi- 
tive.” He concludes by offering two 
methods of relief from the evils of the 
situation. ‘“(1) We may return to the 
original interpretation of the clause, 
‘born of the Virgin Mary,’ impressing 
upon our minds, as we recite it, how it 
means that the Son of God was actually 
born into this world of a human mother. 
St. Paul has given the equivalent expres- 
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sion, ‘Born of a woman, born under the 
law.’”’ (2) Or we may sing the creeds — 
Apostles’, Nicene, or Athanasian. “If 
they are sung they pass into the rank of 
the great hymns, the Je Deum and the 
Gloria tn Excelsis, where misunderstand- 
ings disappear.” Comment seems super- 
fluous, except to say that, if remedies as 
simple as these are available, there need 
be no more Episcopalian heretics. 

Prof. J. M. Manly, p ’89, has com- 
piled a volume of “ English Poetry: 1170- 
1892,” which by the use of double col- 
umns and broad page contains some 
60,000 lines of selections. It is the only 
work of the kind, so far as we are aware, 
that covers so long a period. Prof. Manly 
intends it primarily for classroom work 
—a thesaurus of sources to which the 
teacher can refer his pupils. For this rea- 
son, it is not an anthology, but a collec- 
tion of specimens, many of which are 
good poetry, whilst others are valuable 
for historical or other reasons. On any 
other theory, D. G. Rossetti would not 
be allowed as much space as W. Words- 
worth, nor would such a tedious and af- 
fected piece as Rossetti’s “Sister Helen”’ 
be included at all. Prof. Manly was ill- 
judged in printing his Introduction. To 
cover English poetry within a limit of 
5000 words is an impossible task. The 
result is that he has been reduced to make 
such remarks as these: “George Mere- 
dith is perhaps the most richly and vari- 
ously endowed writer of the 19th cen- 
tury.” “Sir Lewis Morris is not a great 
poet, but he occupies an honorable place 
among poets of the second rank.” “Of 
the extraordinarily high qualities of Will- 
iam Morris and Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne it is hardly necessary to speak.” 
James Thomson is described as an un- 
fortunate “who with shattered nerves 
and strengthless hands strives vainly to 
clutch some good that has durability and 
three dimensions!” etc. The fault in 
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printing such sentiments does not lie in 
their substance — they may be true, and 
they may be untrue — but in the fact that 
real criticism is built of other material. 
These scraps are about as valuable, crit- 
ically, as the remarks of the girl who ex- 
claims “Is n’t it jolly!” on seeing Niag- 
ara, or who greets the sunset with “That’s 
awfully fine!” To convey to the young 
persons who will use this book the im- 
pression that this is literary criticism, is 
a grave mistake. We trust that Prof. 
Manly will omit the Introduction from 
subsequent editions of his useful com- 
pilation. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
xxviii, 580, $1.50.) 

An excellent book is “Outlines of the 
History of Painting from 1200 to 1900,” 
by Dr. Edmund von Mach, ’95. It gives, 
first, 28 large chronological tables of 
painters; next, a list of over a thousand 
painters and their dates; and, finally, 
brief summary essays on the development 
of painting in 14 different countries. A 
key for the pronunciation of foreign 
names, and an art map conclude this 
serviceable work. Nowhere else in a 
single volume can one find the informa- 
tion that Dr. von Mach has gathered 
here. His survey embraces not merely 
the usual Great Schools of painting, but 
also the Russian, Swedish, Norwegian 
and Finnish, Danish, Japanese and Chi- 
nese. Under the Great Schools he intro- 
duces subdivisions for either provincial 
schools (e.g., under “Dutch,” School 
of Amsterdam, Delft, Dordrecht, The 
Hague) or for groups of different tenden- 
cies (e.g., under “French,” Realists, 
Luminists, New Idealists, etc.). As a 
work of reference, this will appeal to a 
numerous public. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
4to, pp. 186, $1.50.) 

Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of the Department 
of Economics at Harvard, has compiled 
an admirable ‘case-book’ on “ Railway 
Problems.” It is divided into four sec- 


tions, the first being historical, the second 
dealing with traffic problems before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
third treating the problem of govern- 
mental regulation in the United States 
and the fourth giving descriptions by 
competent authorities of the present 
status of the railway problem in Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. There 
are 27 papers (besides Prof. Ripley’s in- 
troduction), beginning with “A Chapter 
of Erie,” by C. F. Adams, ’56. This is 
one of the valuable series of selections 
and documents in Economics to which 
Prof. Ripley contributed the volume on 
“Trusts, Pools, and Corporations,” Prof. 
Carver that on “Sociology,” and Prof. 
Bullock “Selected Readings in Public 
Finance.” (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.25.) 

Members of the Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter, D. A. R., have prepared “An 
Historic Guide to Cambridge,” which 
supplies a want not merely for the strang- 
ers, how so numerous, who make historic 
pilgrimages to Cambridge, but for Cam- 
bridge residents — including all College 
men — as well. Several sections of the 
work are specially devoted to Harvard 
buildings and to the Yard, and many 
others to descriptions of houses built or 
occupied by Harvard men. The homes 
of Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes, of 
Judge Storey and Dr. Waterhouse, of 
Chief Justice Dana and Prof. Norton, 
of Brattle, Apthorp, and Vassall, are fully 
described. A map of Cambridge, many 
half-tone views, an itinerary, a list of 
early buildings still standing, and an ex- 
cellent index put within easy reach the 
information contained in the volume. 
(Printed by the D. A. R., Cambridge. 
For sale at Amee’s, Kent’s, Harvard Co- 
operative Society, $1.25.) 

“The Laboratory and Field Manual 
of Botany,” by Joseph Y. Bergen and Dr. 
Bradley M. Davis, ’93, has several com- 
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mendable features. It is so arranged that 
by beginning with any one of several 
parts, the student may approach his sub- 
ject through different topics. Informa- 
tion is given as to preparations for the 
microscope; a bibliography and a glos- 
sary are added. The authors make for it 
the special claim that it is particularly 
full in experiments on the simpler topics 
of plant physiology, in studies of many 
types of spore plants leading to a clear 
idea of the evolution of the vegetable 
kingdom, and in the rudiments of that 
kind of ecology which is based on the 
quantitative study of plant adaptations 
and the determination of the physical 
environment of the individual.” (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 257, 90 cents.) 

Professors J. H. Gardiner, ’85, and G. 
L. Kittredge, ’82, of Harvard, and Dean 
Sarah L. Arnold, of Simmons College, 
have compiled a “Manual of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric,” for teachers and stu- 
dents who require a textbook somewhat 
fuller, and rather more advanced, than 
their “Elements of English Composi- 
tion.” It takes up forms of discourse, 
with a special chapter on the Drama; 
then it treats of the structure of the para- 
graph and sentence; it gives particular 
attention to improprieties in language, 
adding a list of solecisms; and concludes 
with short sections devoted to phrases, 
clauses, capital letters, punctuation, busi- 
ness forms, and prosody. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.) 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard Uni- 
versity has prepared a treatise on the ele- 
mentary laws governing wireless tele- 
graphy. ‘In order that it might appeal 
particularly to those not scientifically 
trained he has avoided algebraic demon- 
strations, and, to a large extent, reference 
to the technicality of electricity. His ex- 
planations of the theories underlying this 
newer branch of electrical science are 
clear and to the point. Unlike most treat- 
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ises on the subject, its relations with wire 
telegraphy are carried through. Also 
much time is devoted to a careful devel- 
opment of the electrical wave. The mne- 
monic rules introduced are not so lucid 
as might be desired; Ampére, Fleming, 
or Maxwell could have been profitably 
quoted in this place. One chapter is given 
to a description of wave-detectors. In 
the closing pages attention is paid to the 
industrial use of wireless telegraphy and 
to some of the present practical problems 
connected with it, such as resonance 
and selective signaling.” (New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co.) ‘Wireless Tele- 
graphy.” By A. E. Kennelly. With il- 
lustrations. 

Two new novels by Harvard men have 
recently appeared. The first, “A Victor 
of Salamis: A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, 
Leonidas, and Themistocles” (Macmil- 
lan: Cloth, $1.50), is by William Stearns 
Davis, 00, who has already achieved an 
enviable reputation as the author of his- 
torical novels. In this, he enters a new 
field, and vivifies the heroic epoch of 
Greece in her struggle with Persia. For 
him, the characters whom Plutarch and 
Thucydides chronicles, are no mere ab- 
stractions. ‘Xerxes smiled benignantly 
and rubbed his nose with the lion’s fat 
while deliberating.” There’s no mistak- 
ing Xerxes for an abstraction after that. 
And the entire book is real in the same 
way. The second novel, “ A Wingéd Vic- 
tory” (Duffield & Co: Cloth, $1.50), is 
also by one of the younger writers of fic- 
tion, R. M. Lovett, ’92, who has already 
won his spurs by previous work. His 
story is American, wholly up-to-date, and 
written with earnestness. 

A new edition of “The Stars : A Study 
of the Universe,” by Prof. Simon New- 
comb, s ’58, proves the excellence and 
vitality of that work. Prof. Newcomb’s 
purpose is to present the great facts of 
astronomy in as untechnical language as 
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possible, for the benefit of the intelligent 
lay reader. In this he has succeeded to a 
remarkable degree, although some know- 
ledge of mathematics is indispensable 
for even the simplest astronomical 
study. Prof. Newcomb groups his topics 
in such fashion as to give what we may 
call an all-round view of each. The lay 
reader will find much to stimulate his 
imagination in this work. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $2 net. Science 
Series.) 

Prof. R. L. Sanderson, formerly of 
Harvard and now of Yale, has prepared 
a novel book of French composition en- 
titled “Through France and the French 
Syntax.” It contains an unusual amount 
of geographical, historical, and literary 
material, which the pupil learns while 
he is learning the syntax itself. This con- 
centration of energy is highly to be com- 
mended, and should insure for Prof. 
Sanderson’s book a favorable reception. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
65 cents.) 

“From Trail to Railway through the 
Appalachians,” by Albert P. Brigham, 
p ’92, Professor of Geology in Colgate 
University, offers supplementary infor- 
mation to the usual instruction in geo- 
graphy. Prof. Perry’s idea is to show how 
the geographical elements — the plains 
and mountains, rivers and valleys — 
determined the paths by which the In- 
dians first passed from place to place. 
Then the white man came to construct 
roads, and these could not always follow 
the trails practicable for the Indian on 
foot. And finally, the railways had to 
conquer these elements in still a different 
way. The little book is well illustrated. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents.) 

Mrs. N. S. Shaler is preparing a life of 
the late Dean Shaler for early publica- 
tion. She will be grateful for any letters, 
anecdotes, or reminiscences bearing upon 
the subject. These should be sent to her 
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home at 1775 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. If desired, letters will be 
returned as soon as they have been cop- 
ied. 

In No. 592 of the Astronomical Jour- 
nal, Prof. Simon Newcomb presents a 
summary of his extended memoir about 
to be published, “The Action of the 
Planets on the Moon.” The work, car- 
ried through under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution, and with the aid of 
Dr. Frank E. Ross, is regarded by Pro- 
fessor Newcomb as a continuation and 
practical completion of his contribution to 
the same subject, issued in 1894 as one of 
the Astronomical Papers of the Amer- 
tcan Ephemeris. His theme is treated 
under eight headings, in each of which 
he gives a concise summary of his deter- 
minations. 

G. H. Maynadier, ’89, instructor in 
English at Harvard, has brought out, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “The 
Arthur of the English Poets.” (Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) 

One of the most entertaining of recent 
skits is “How doth the Simple Spelling 
Bee,” by Owen Wister, ’82. In it not 
only reformed spelling, but Ph.D.s and 
other persons and topics come in for 
much amusing satire. Mr. Wister is 
uniformly good-natured, but he does 
not disguise his reasonable preferences. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 16mo, 
50 cents.) 

Scribners issue a volume of “Bacca- 
laureate Addresses, and Other Talks on 
Kindred Subjects,” by Pres. Hadley, h 
’99, of Yale. Most of it is made up of talks 
to students, but at the close are added 
three talks addressed to a wider range 
of hearers, on moral questions connected 
with educational work. 

Under the title, “‘ The White Darkness, 
and Other Stories of the Great North- 
West,” Lawrence Mott, [’00], has collect- 
ed 16 tales. (Outing Publishing Co.) 
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J. D. Logan, ’94, has published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled “Preludes.” (W. 
Briggs: Toronto, Canada.) 

Dr. F. T, Lewis, ’97. of the Medical 
School, has been appointed editor of 
The American Naturalist. 

Rev. G. D. Latimer, ’89, has recently 
published a volume of sermons entitled 
“Concerning Life.” 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, superintendent 
of the Division of Forestry in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, has issued an unusually 
interesting Report, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1906. (Honolulu.) 

C. S. Hamlin, ’83, ex-Asst. Secretary 
of the Treasury, has just brought out an 
“Index-Digest of the Interstate Com- 
merce Acts.” (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Buckram, 8vo, $3.50 net, deliv- 
ered.) 

To the Revue de Droit International 
Privé, I, no. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1906), E. C. 
Stowell, °98, contributed a monograph 
entitled “Le droit constitutionnel aux 
Etats-Unis et la question des écoliers 
japonais & San-Francisco.” 

The Harvard Law Review for May 
contains “Business Politics inconsistent 
with Public Employment,” B. Wyman; 
“Transfer of Land in Old English Law,” 
P. Vinogradoff; “Constructive Trusts 
based upon the Breach of an Express 
Oral Trust of Land,” J. B. Ames; Notes; 
Recent Cases; Books & Periodicals. 

“The Lotus of the Nile, and Other 
Poems,” by Arthur W. Eaton, ’80, is an- 
nounced by Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. 

T. C. Williams, ’76, has nearly ready 
for the press a metrical translation of Vir- 
gil’s “ Aeneid.” 

C. A. Blomgren, ’89, has published an 
“Introduction to the Book of Daniel.” 

G. B. Ives, ’76, has compiled a bib- 
liography of the works of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, 29. 

President Eliot’s four essays on Wash- 
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ington, Franklin, Channing, and Emer- 


son, which were written for several occa- 
sions of commemoration, have been col- 
lected and published by the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, under the 
title “ Four American Leaders.” 

Pamphlets Received. “The Fiords of 
Norway,” reprint from Bulletin Amer. 
Geograph. Soc., June, 1906; “The Great 
Roads across the Appalachians,” same, 
June, 1905; “A Norwegian Landslip,” 
same, Oct., 1906, by A. P. Brigham, p 
92. —“'The Calvo and Drago Doc- 
trines,” by Prof. A. S. Hershey, ’92: from 
Amer. Journal of International Law, I, i. 
— ‘Modern Ideals in Medicine,” by 
R. M. Green, 02; from Harv. Grad. 
Mag., Sept., 1906.— “Lake George, 
1755-1903,” by R. M. Green, ’02: from 
Year-Book of Soc. of Colonial Wars in 
Mass., 1906. — ‘‘The People and the 
Railroads,” by Howard Elliott, s ’81, 
Pres. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. — “‘ An- 
nual Report of the Los Angeles Public 
Library,” by C. F. Lummis, ’81, libra- 
rian. — “Ideal Newport in the 18th 
Century,” by W. B. Weeden; read before 
Amer. Antiq. Soc., Oct. 24, 1906. — “A 
Search for the Beginnings of Stock Specu- 
ulation,” by A. McF. Davis, s °54; from 
Publications of the Colonial Soc. of Mass., 
vol. x. — “A Sadistic Murder,” by Arthur 
MacDonald; from Medico-Legal Journal, 
March, 1907. — “The Present Status of 
the Panama Canal,” by F. L. Waldo, ’98; 
from Engineering (London), March 15, 
1907. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Atlantic. (March.) ‘The Centenary of Long- 
fellow,” B. Perry; ‘!The Study of National 
Culture,” K. Francke; ‘Modern Spanish Fic- 
tion,” W. W. Comfort, 95. (April.) ‘‘The 
Ideal Teacher,” G. H. Palmer, ’64; “‘ F. Brune- 
titre,” I. Babbitt, ’89. (May.) ‘‘ The Dawn of 
the American Drama,” J. Corbin, 92; ‘‘ Love 
and the Machine,” A. S. Pier, '95; ‘‘T. B. 
Aldrich,” B. Perry. 

Appleton’s. (March.) ‘“‘The Greatest Eng- 
lish Actor,” J. Corbin, ’92. 

Bostonia. (Jan.) ‘‘The New England As- 
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sociation of Modern Languages,” J. Geddes, 
Jr., ’80. 
Broadway. (March, April.) ‘‘New York and 
the Presidency,” ‘: Hearst-McClellan Mayor- 
alty Contest,” E. Wardman, ’89. 

Canadian Mag. (Feb.) ‘Social Evolution 
and Advertising,” J. D. Logan, p 94. (May.) 
* Professionalism in College Athletics,’ C. 
Maemillan, p ’95. 

Engineering, London. (Feb.) ‘:The Panama 
Canal,” F. L. Waldo, ’98; ‘:The Relation of 
Inspection to Money-Making Management,” 
A. D. Wilt, Jr. 

Forum. (April.) ‘‘Some Recent Guides to 
Culture,” E. T. Brewster, '92. 

Journ. of Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
(Feb. 14.) “The Poetry of Anaxagoras’s 
Metaphysics,” A. H. Lloyd, ’86. 

New England Mag. (May.) ‘:\The German 
Teacher Teaches,” G.S. Hall, p ’78. 

North American Review. (March.) ‘‘Shake- 
speare against his Critics,’ J. Corbin, ’92. 
(April.) ‘Japan and the United States,” 
K. Kaneko, / '78. 

Nuova Antologia. (Feb. 1.) ‘:Gli Stati 
Uniti e Il’ Italia, 1840-70,’ H. N. Gay, p 96. 

Ohio Mag. (April.) ‘:Politics and Poli- 
ticians,”’ G. H. Stewart, ’68. 

Quarterly Journ. of Economics. (Feb.) ‘:The 
Taxation of Corporations in Massachusetts,” 
C. J. Bullock; ‘!Capital and Interest Once 
More,” E. Béhm-Bawerk; ‘Constant and 
Variable Railroad Expenditures and the 
Distance Tariff,’ M. O. Lorenz; ‘:The So- 
cialist Economics of Marx and his Followers,” 
T. Veblen; ‘Labor Organization and Labor 
Politics, 1827-37,’ J. R. Commons; Notes 
and Memoranda; Recent Publications. 

Scribner's. (March-May.) ‘Articles on 
Contemporary France,” B. Wendell, '77. 

Putnam's. (March.) ‘‘F. Brunetiére,” C. H. 
Page, 90. (May.) ‘Literature and States- 
manship,”’ E. Everett, '11. 

Review of Reviews. (March.) ‘‘Why not 
Savings Banks for Earners,”’ L. D. Brandeis, 
Bes & 

Revuede Droit International Privé. (Nov.- 
Dec., 1906.) Le droit constitutionnel aux 
Etats-Unis et la question des écoliers ja- 
ponais 4 San-Francisco,” E.C. Stowell, ’98. 

World’s Work. (March.) ‘\Health Fifty 
Years Hence,” M. G. Cunniff, 98. (April.) 
“Solving the Mystery of Life,’’ E. T. Brew- 
ster, '92. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

—Lije and Letters of Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. Edited by Rollo Ogden. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., 
portraits, $4 net.) Mr. Ogden has made 
an interesting biography of his great pre- 
decessor in the editorship of the Evening 
Post. He has massed his efforts to de- 
scribe Godkin the man, rather than God- 
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kin the publicist, with the result that 
thousands of persons who have hitherto 
known only the able, aggressive, indomit- 
able editor of the Nation and Evening 
Post, the fighter who could pursue an 
abuse for years or decades without flag- 
ging, can now understand how merry and 
affectionate and good-natured this same 
fighter was in private. Not that Godkin 
put on strange qualities when he worked 
in his sanctum, but that he could not do 
his public work with a rose-water spray. 
Mr. Ogden was well-advised in making 
conspicuous Godkin’s achievement as 
correspondent of the London News dur- 
ing the Crimean War and during our 
Civil War. Nothing could better demon- 
strate the young correspondent’s matur- 
ity than the extracts here quoted from the 
earlier letters; nothing could better prove 
Godkin’s insight and Americanism than 
the letters he sent to the News from 1861 
to 1865. The entire series ought to be 
printed as an important contribution to 
the history of those years. In 1865, the 
Nation was founded, and soon Godkin 
became a figure in American journalism. 
He made the Nation the organ of the in- 
telligence and the conscience of the com- 
munity, so that its criticisms and verdicts, 
rejected by partisans at the time, are now 
sought by scholars as containing, more 
often than not, the final residuum of his- 
toric truth. We regret that Mr. Ogden 
has not gone into details concerning the 
founding and management of the Nation, 
but he has kept rather strictly to the per- 
sonal side of his subject. For this rea- 
son, he refrains from furnishing the his- 
toric setting without which the reader 
cannot adequately appreciate the signi- 
ficance of Godkin’s labors in 1872 and 
1876, or his support of Cleveland in 1884, 
or his attack on the Venezuela Message. 
But in compensation, he provides ample 
material for knowing Godkin’s many and 
fine friendships. Here are many letters to 
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Prof. C. E. Norton — one of the earliest 
of Godkin’s friends, whose influence did 
much to create the Nation — to Lowell, 
to Mr. Bryce, to W. P. Garrison — his 
editorial colleague — to Henry James, 
and to others. His letters to his wife are 
the most entertaining of all. Scattered 
throughout the correspondence are brief 
piercing comments on men and life, of 
which the following examples may serve: 
“Nov. 18, 1899. A few days ago I dined 
beside Reed, the Speaker of the last Con- 
gress, and the one statesman remaining 
in Washington. Said I, ‘What do you 
think of McKinley; you must know him 
pretty well. Some people tell me that, 
although he has made mistakes, he is a 
good man.’ Said he, ‘What do you think 
of a man who gets his debts paid by other 
people and rewards them with missions 
in the public service?’ ]. need not com- 
ment on this. But we are making money 
gloriously.” Again (to Mr. Bryce) : “May 
11, 1900. A man like Salisbury needs a 
man like Chamberlain to do his dirtiest 
work. I suppose he has as little objection 
to Chamberlain as he had to Disraeli, 
and the future historian will have diffi- 
culty in fairly dividing between the two 
whatever rascality there is in English 
politics.”” Harvard College conferred an 
honorary A.M. degree on Godkin in 
1871; it offered him a professorship and 
a lectureship, both of which he declined; 
it now maintains as a memorial of him, 
contributed by his friends, a lectureship 
on good citizenship. He lived at one time 
in Cambridge, and his strongest affilia- 
tions were with Harvard. Mr. Ogden’s 
life of him ought to be read by every one 
who wishes to know the criticism on 
American affairs from 1860 to 1900 of 
one of the keenest of observers, or to 
make the acquaintance of a vigorous per- 
sonality. Godkin was easily the greatest 
of American editors; as such, his example 
should be before the new generation, 
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which has journalists and editors of a 
sadly different type. We regret that Mr. 
Ogden’s book has neither table of con- 
tents, nor elucidating heads, nor rubrics 
to chapters, nor dates — all indispens- 
able devices for a work of this kind. We 
regret also that he saw fit to print so many 
mere letters of recommendation, as if 
Godkin’s memory needed to have his 
“character” vouched for in that way. 
Finally, we suggest that a chronological 
treatment of his material would have 
produced a better effect: for to print side 
by side letters twenty years apart in date 
leaves an impression of disjointedness. 
—Paul the Apostle: As Viewed by a 
Layman. By Edward H. Hall, ’51. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) The author of “ Papias 
and His Contemporaries” has produced 
another work, written with the same 
wide erudition, the same dispassionate 
weighing of evidence, the same conspicu- 
ous blending of steadfastness and defer- 
ence. The result is a statement which 
the intelligent layman will appreciate — 
a statement penetrated by the Higher 
Criticism plus a desire to make Paul a 
reality to readers to-day. These two ob- 
jects do not necessarily coincide: the 
Higher Critic may properly enough re- 
gard his task as performed if he succeeds 
in stating exactly what the given biblical 
book or personage meant to contempo- 
raries. The Higher Criticism itself, like 
Evolutionism, has come to be used so 
loosely by different students, that it is 
well to state that Dr. Hall is not one of 
those who take reasen for their guide up 
to a certain point, and then — just as 
Homeric heroes at the critical moment 
were lost in a cloud — disappear in Su- 
pernaturalism: he trusts reason to the 
end, much to the satisfaction of readers 
of like nature. He reconstructs Paul, so 
far as this can be done, from the records 
left in the Acts and the Epistles. First he 
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shows us the convert and he illuminates 
the Scriptural account with such sugges- 
tions as a knowledge of the psychology 
of conversion can furnish. Then he de- 
scribes Paul the Missionary, zealous, wil- 
ful, persuasive, full of genius, untiring. 
The conflict in him of Old Jew and New 
Christian, and both influenced by the 
Greek philosophy, is analyzed, and much 
attention is given to Paul’s attitude to- 
wards the Gentile. His mysticism, which 
has served as the basis of so much the- 
ology, to the perversion of the simple 
teachings of Jesus, is examined, and its 
elements are traced to their sources. And 
finally, Dr. Hall puts him to the test as a 
theologian, and proves that Paul had no 
rounded and logical theological system. 
It was the mingling in Paul of so many 
various fragments of creeds, of traditions, 
of new ideals and patches of philosophies, 
that made him so many-sided, so miscel- 
laneous. Thanks to these qualities, he 
has been appealed to as the final author- 
ity by religionists who hold diametrically 
opposite tenets. But Paul himself was no 
partisan, although by the irony of fate 
he is the hero of later religious partisans. 
Dr. Hall disentangles with great skill 
these Pauline contradictions. He states 
also very clearly the environment in 
which Paul and the early Christians 
dwelt. The meaning of all this is that 
Dr. Hall has made Paul intelligible— a 
mighty factor in religious evolution, but 
not working outside of or above the laws 
of evolution. ‘‘ Paul has nothing to say,” 
Dr. Hall sums up in a memorable pass- 
age, “of a Trinity, nor of the Deity of 
Christ, nor of a personified Holy Spirit. 
Regeneration, Atonement, Incarnation, 
are foreign names to Paul, however we 
may succeed in making his language at 
times reflect these ideas.” There are 
many other passages we should like to 
quote, but space permits only this: “ For 
the solution of the harder Christian pro- 
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blems, and their reconciliation with the 
older scriptures, the path of allegory was 
the pleasantest to tread. What was it but 
giving to prosaic facts their deeper signi- 
fication ? In religion, as in art, when the 
creative imagination fails, allegory offers 
itself as the easiest equivalent. Yet even 
homely facts have their rights; and the 
allegorical habit, however bent on spirit- 
ual values, must face the defects that go 
with its brilliant qualities. The danger of 
resolving all facts into symbols is not 
only the indifference to facts which it 
engenders, but still more the enfeebled 
sense of reality which it entails. The 
Christian Church inherited from Paul his 
lofty conceptions of the superterrestrial 
nature of its founder, and based its the- 
ology on these ideals. It also caught his 
singular disregard of the human realities 
of Jesus’ life and words. It received a 
splendid idealism, but unfortunately lost 
for ages its historic scent. The task of 
the church for the twentieth century is to 
recover that scent.” We trust that Dr. 
Hall’s book, so compact, so finely written, 
so important, will go far and sink deep. 
—English Literature from the Nor- 
man Conquest to Chaucer. By William 
Henry Schofield, p93, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, $1.50 net.) Dr. Schofield 
has made a valuable addition to the crit- 
ical history of English Literature. His 
period, being the most difficult, has been 
the most neglected. And yet, obviously, 
nobody can know the pedigree of modern 
English who has not followed back from 
Chaucer to the Conquest. Before Will- 
iam, the stock was Anglo-Saxon; then 
the Normans introduced a new element, 
with language, traditions, and tempera- 
ment which soon dominated — the word 
is hardly too strong — English life. Dr. 
Schofield’s task consists first in examin- 
ing the older, the Anglo-Latin, founda- 
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tions, on which the Anglo-Norman and 
Anglo-French works were built. To 
accomplish this he surveys the social, 
religious, and economic conditions, with 
interesting sections on the scholars, the 
Goliards, the friars, the itinerant singers. 
Having thus prepared the way, he takes 
up in succession, but separately, each of 
the great divisions of literary works — 
romance, tales, histories, religious and 
didactic writings, and songs and lyrics. 
Each of these he treats chronologically, 
altogether the best method, for by it one 
witnesses the growth and decay of each 
genre and each style. The contempora- 
neous method, applied to such a period 
as this, could have resulted only in con- 
fusion. For the literary historian, right 
method is half the battle. Dr. Schofield 
deserves quite as much commendation, 
however, for the way in which he has 
worked out his details. In many cases, 
he has hardly more than lists of obsolete 
works to present, and yet he succeeds in 
not leaving the impression of merely com- 
piling a catalogue. Where the work has 
no intrinsic interest, he points out its sig- 
nificance in the evolutionary series; but 
where he can cull from it some pregnant 
fact or quotation he does. The ampler 
subjects, not less than the really import- 
ant men, he has no difficulty with. But 
it is remarkable that the minute study 
of such a multitude of literary minims has 
neither blinded him to the large currents 
of development, nor deadened his style. 
He writes buoyantly, often enthusiastic- 
ally, but is always the scholar. And his 
critical verdicts are penetrating or sug- 
gestive; for example: “The Middle Ages 
were the Wanderjahre of English verse”’; 
or, “The Saxon middle classes for the 
most part either aped the taste of the no- 
bility or were satisfied with rude ac- 
counts of fight and vulgar jests. They 
lacked the delicate, insinuating, re- 
strained wit of the Gaul across the Chan- 


nel. At their best they evoked the ballads 
of Robin Hood.” Dr. Schofield’s pro- 
mised volume on Chaucer, the sequel to 
this, will be awaited with impatience. 

—Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. 
(The American Law Book Co.: New 
York. Vols. 22 and 23, 1906; vol. 24, 
1907. Annual Annotations, 1907.) This 
publication, which has now reached the 
title “Larcenous Intent,” continues to 
maintain the high standard of excellence 
set by the opening volumes. Howard 
P. Nash, ’93, has resigned from the posi- 
tion of joint editor-in-chief, but the fol- 
lowing articles by Harvard men appear 
in the volumes above-mentioned: Prof. 
J. H. Beale, ’82, “Innkeepers”; G. A. 
Benham, L. S. ’86, “Words, Phrases 
and Maxims (joint author in vol. 24); 
H. F. Buswell, ’66, “Insane Persons’’; 
A. A. Stearns, L. S. 81, “Indemnity.” 
The Annual Annotations are cumulative, 
and cover vols. 1-23 of the Cyclopedia. 
By means of cross-references to the orig- 
inal text, the latest information is thus 
made available — a very valuable fea- 
ture in a work requiring a number of 
years for its completion. 

— Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses. 
By Charles Francis Adams, ’56. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) These three addresses are “A 
College Fetich,” 1883, “Shall Crom- 
well have a Statue,”’ 1902, and “Some 
Modern College Tendencies,” 1906. We 
have heard Mr. Adams called an aca- 
demic iconoclast, because, although 
college-bred, and associated all his life 
with a university circle, he has a habit of 
attacking college traditions or conditions 
with unacademic vigor. It would be more 
correct, we think, to regard him as the 
counsel of Common Sense. In making 
his onslaught on Greek in 1883 he did not 
intend, if we understand him, to deny the 
value of Greek per se, but to denounce the 
way in which it was taught, and to ques- 
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tion, from the standpoint of Common 
Sense, the use of teaching it at all to a 
large number of students. His “ College 
Fetich” address may stand, indeed, as 
a challenge which the New Education 
throws down to the Old. The New has 
an entire field of knowledge which, it 
claims, ought to be added to the Univer- 
sity curriculum, and it insists that the Old 
shall show cause why Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics shall still monopolize the 
field. Read in this light, Mr. Adams’s 
first Phi Beta Kappa oration will long 
have pertinence. His second address, 
“Shall Cromwell have a Statue,” is his- 
torical, not educational. It discusses the 
action of Gen. R. E. Lee in preferring his 
State to the Union, and the desirability, 
now that the nation is reunited, of accept- 
ing Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and other 
Southerners, even though rebels, into the 
pantheon of great Americans. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Adams deals with States Rights 
and Secession in a manner which would 
have astonished his friends a generation 
ago: and yet he probably has the truth of 
history on hisside. The analogy which he 
would draw between Lee and Cromwell, 
however, does not fit. Lee was always a 
rebel; even if he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Confederacy as an independ- 
ent nation, he would not have resembled 
Cromwell. For Cromwell, though tech- 
nically a rebel at the start, won his cause, 
and became the legitimate ruler of Eng- 
land. So he is entitled to a statue as much 
as is any English ruler, on the strength 
of sovereignty, and not merely because 
he was a great man. (Precious few Brit- 
ish sovereigns would get even a bust, 
were greatness the test.) Mr. Adams’s 
Columbia oration of last June is still 
fresh in the memory. In it he appears as 
counsel for the prosecution in the case 
of Compulsory Curriculum vs. Elective 
System. Unquestionably, he sums up 
forcibly the objections which Common 
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Sense can bring against the Elective Sys- 
tem, but he does not seem to give suffi- 
cient credit to the many good points of 
the System, nor to prove that what he 
proposes to substitute would be better. 
That there are defects, nobody questions. 
But we may well ask whether the gradu- 
ates turned out from college where the 
Compulsory System has prevailed, aver- 
age better than the Harvard graduates, 
either as scholars or as men in active life, 
during the past thirty years. In a “‘Sup- 
plementary Note,” which should be care- 
fully read, Mr. Adams replies to his crit- 
ics, and states again his general scheme. 
Three other shorter addresses — “The 
Journeyman’s Retrospect,” “The Har- 
vard Tuition Fee,” and “The Fiftieth 
Year, 1856-1906,” are appropriately in- 
cluded in the volume, for each has some 
connection with Harvard. We only regret 
that Mr. Adams did not add his most re- 
cent address on “‘ Lee’s Centennial.” 
—The Seignorial System in Canada. 
A Study in French Colonial Policy. By 
William Bennett Munro, p ’99, Asst. 
Professor of Government in Harvard 
University. Harvard Historical Studies, 
vol. xiii. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) Prof. Munro has contrib- 
uted one of the most important volumes 
to a series which already reckons several 
monographs of unusual excellence. He 
bases his work on original investigation, 
which has led him to many sources hith- 
erto undiscovered or unused. He opens 
with a brief survey of what he calls “the 
European Background” — an indispens- 
able introduction, because in it one must 
seek for the system of land-tenure which 
determined the charters of the Canadian 
colonists. Next, he describes the charac- 
ter of the early grants, whether to indi- 
viduals or to companies, and then he 
traces the changes which took place 
down to the close of the French suprem- 
acy. So much for the acts of the French 
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Crown. The remainder of Prof. Munro’s 
treatise is a study of the working of the 
system itself in Canada. He shows us the 
seignior in his dealings with his superiors 
and with his dependents. He describes 
the judicial system, the relations with the 
Church, the growing up of a noblesse, 
with its ramifications. The banalities, 
the corvée, fishing and hunting rights, 
and other privileges are taken up in turn, 
and their nature is so clearly stated that 
we are able to understand how each af- 
fected every Canadian, were he high or 
low. The concluding chapters give the 
history of this system under the British 
Dominion, until it was abolished in 1854. 
Mr. Munro’s book will be read not only 
because it contains an interesting record, 
but also because it furnishes means for 
making a fruitful parallel between the 
French and the English system of grants. 
The reader who chooses to go deeper 
can speculate as to the effect which the 
seignorial system had on moulding the 
French colonies, and whether under any 
modification, short of abolition, it could 
have been adjusted to the demands of 
modern progress. Old France made the 
system; how far did the system prove a 
strait-jacket for New France? Another 
shaft of investigation might be sunk di- 
rected at the personnel which composed 
Canadian seigniories, in order to set up 
a comparison between the great grantees 
of the French Crown and the holders of 
English patents. Mr. Munro has pro- 
vided material which can be examined in 
many directions. A bibliographical ap- 
pendix, a list of printed works, and a co- 
pious index complete this scholarly mono- 
graph. 

—Lije and Letters of Sir Leslie Stephen. 
By Frederic William Maitland. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, large 8vo, por- 
traits, $4.50.) Sir Leslie Stephen had 
many contacts with Harvard. His earli- 
est American friends were Prof. C. E. 


Norton, Mr. Lowell, and Dr. Holmes; 
and Professor Norton’s friendship, as 
Stephen repeatedly states in his later 
years, was the most precious of all. His 
best letters in this volume are addressed 
to the scholar of Shady Hill, whose sym- 
pathy and taste have been for half a cen- 
tury lavishly bestowed on the best of his 
contemporaries at home and abroad. 
Among other Harvard correspondents 
of Stephen are Lowell, Judge O. W. 
Holmes, Jr., and Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams. Harvard conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
in 1890 — a case where both the univer- 
sity and the recipient were honored — 
and he gave to the Harvard Library the 
manuscript of Thackeray’s “ Round- 
about Papers.” Prof. Maitland, who put 
together this biography, — and whose 
recent death is greatly to be deplored, 
— while disavowing any skill as a bio- 
grapher, has produced a very satisfactory 
book. At times almost colloquial, he suc- 
ceeds all the better in presenting the inner 
Stephen — the man known to but a few 
intimates, the man who would have shud- 
dered at the prospect of being made the 
hero of a stiff, formal biography. Gener- 
ous extracts from letters, reminiscences 
of friends, and occasional autobiograph- 
ical memoranda make this a lifelike book. 
Stephen’s were a character and tempera- 
ment difficult for the world to understand 
because he screened his sensitiveness, 
delicacy, and sympathy behind brusque- 
ness and irony. “A sensitive plant graft- 
ed on an oak,” his brother described 
him; the public saw only the oak—sturdy, 
hard, not without austerity. This bio- 
graphy reveals his early revulsion from 
the prevailing Anglican insincerity, his 
embarking on a literary career as a staff 
contributor of the Saturday Review, his 
editorship of the Cornhill, and his direc- 
tion of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Although he constantly 
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regretted his limited capacity for work, 
yet he left behind him some sixteen or 
seventeen volumes in addition to his 
purely editorial output! His criticism of 
the cant of his time should be compared 
with Carlyle’s criticism of the first half 
of the 19th century: the criticism is equal- 
ly searching, but what in Carlyle was in- 
dignation and zeal, in Stephen has be- 
come irony. Probably his most lasting 
contributions are in the field of bio- 
graphy. Prof. Maitland’s style is offhand 
and agreeable; his attitude towards his 
subject is sympathetic, and admiring, but 
honest. The result is so good that one 
wishes that Matthew Arnold had fallen 
to an equally skilful biographer; for by 
his differences as well as by his resem- 
blances, Stephen suggests Arnold, and, 
except Mr. Morley, no Englishman since 
Arnold has equaled Stephen in the 
breadth of his influence on rational 
minds. 

—A History of Higher Education in 
America. By Charles F. Thwing, ’76, 
President of Western Reserve University. 
(Appleton: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 
net.) Pres. Thwing has done good serv- 
ice to the cause of higher education by 
writing so excellent a history of it. He 
pursues the right method for attaining 
his end. He begins with the individual, 
and then, as conditions expand, he takes 
up groups. So he devotes a chapter to 
Harvard, “the first college,” another to 
William and Mary, and a third to Yale; 
then he groups Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbia, which brings him to the 
Revolution. With the founding of the 
nation, new needs and ideals appeared, 
and Pres. Thwing analyzes these in some 
detail and traces to them the origin of the 
younger colleges. He devotes interesting 
chapters to the course of study and to the 
financial history of the old and new in- 
stitutions. The education of women de- 
mands a separate section, and is followed 
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by an account of the part that the colleges 
took in the Civil War. Pres. Thwing next 
takes up undergraduate life, with its in- 
teraction on scholarship and on the col- 
lege faculties. Architecture, libraries, 
graduate and professional instruction, 
the latter-day curriculum and “general 
results”’ are the topics discussed in the 
closing chapters. We have barely cata- 
logued the contents, because it would be 
impossible to review briefly a book of 
such variety and pith. We are struck by 
the breadth of Pres. Thwing’s range, by 
the fairness of his outlook, and by the 
justice of his conclusions. As we read his 
book, Higher Education becomes person- 
ified, and we behold it, a living force, on 
whose nurture and expansion the welfare 
of the nation depends. In the story, Har- 
vard naturally holds first place, and if 
the sections referring to other institutions 
are as satisfactory to their alumni as those 
referring to Harvard should be to hers, 
Pres. Thwing may congratulate himself. 
We have noted only one misstatement, or 
rather under-statement: Harvard con- 
tributed nearly 1400 — instead of about 
1200 — men to the Union cause in the 
Civil War. Perhaps the most important 
single result of Pres. Thwing’s book is 
this: he has justified the higher educa- 
tion so that even the skeptical and the 
scoffing must be convinced. This is a 
fine service. 

—German Ideals of To-day, and other 
Essays on German Culture. By Kuno 
Francke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) No other 
German-American of to-day writes with 
so much Gemiithlichkeit as Prof. Francke 
of Harvard. He brings to us the idealism 
which, when all is said, is Germany’s best 
gift to modern civilization. Her leader- 
ship in scientific investigation, and her 
wonderful application of science to the 
furthering of material progress, cannot 
be underestimated: but these are results 
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which other nations would have reached 
sooner or later. But her idealism — her 
philosophy, her poetry, her art (especially 
music) — are absolute gifts from her to 
our world, and to posterity. Now Prof. 
Francke has always been the spokesman 
of this side of German genius: and in this 
volume of essays he gives abundant proof 
that it is the side to which he naturally 
turns. No doubt this idealizing faculty 
results in views which seem paradoxical; 
as when, for instance, he idealizes the 
semi-despotism exercised by the German 
Emperor and his Ministers into a fine ex- 
ample of the triumph of the principle of 
non-partisanship in government, and im- 
plies that such non-partisanship is higher 
or at least for the Germans much more 
desirable than the English principle of 
parliamentary government. But it is in 
his more directly literary essays — in 
““Goethe’s Message to America,” in 
“Schiller’s Message,” in “Emerson and 
the Germans,” that Prof. Francke’s 
idealism has freest vent. A more formal 
piece of critical analysis is contained in 
the study of “German Literary Criti- 
cism,” an admirable example of erudi- 
tion subdued by the literary sense. “The 
Inner Life in German Sculpture” shows 
how naturally Prof. Francke passes from 
literature to the fine arts for illustra- 
tions of his idealism. “‘A Study of Na- 
tional Culture” and “The Future of Ger- 
man Literature” complete the list of 
longer essays. In addition, there is a col- 
lection of sketches, containing fresh im- 
pressions of men and books — including 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Herman 
Grimm, and Widmann — which are not 
the least interesting part of the book. 
Whoever desires an attractive presenta- 
tion of German ideals, past and present, 
should turn to Prof. Francke’s glowing 
and sympathetic papers. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. By George 
Edward Woodberry, ’77. English Men of 
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Letters Series. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) Prof. Wood- 
berry’s monograph is peculiarly tantaliz- 
ing for a reviewer. It has many good 
points, many lapses and defects. How 
can the reviewer give in brief space a fair 
idea of so mottled a work? The primal 
defect, we surmise, lies in Mr. Wood- 
berry’s acknowledged lack of sympathy. 
He admires the end but not the means: 
that is, he admires the réle of prophet, 
the glorious vocation of poet; he sees that 
Emerson was both; but he does not 
heartily sympathize with the substance 
of Emerson’s prophecy or poetry. Mr. 
Woodberry himself seems to have fallen 
back on the atavistic, supernatural inter- 
pretation of life: accordingly, Emerson’s 
unhampered idealism seems to him un- 
substantial. In his attempt to explain 
Emerson by his environment, he would 
have us believe that Emerson was very 
like his Puritan ancestors and that Unita- 
rianism, of which he was the spokesman 
(was he ?), was the last stage of decaying 
Puritanism! ‘There is nothing new in 
this,” is the phrase or the implication he 
constantly applies to Emerson’s doc- 
trines; but to our thinking the duty of the 
biographer and the critic is not to dismiss 
in this manner a genius who has exerted 
an immense influence during half a cen- 
tury, but to discover how it happened 
that “old thoughts,” “trite doctrines,” 
etc., etc., had in that genius’s use, the 
power of the whirlwind on the surface of 
the sea. A deeper search for causes might 
reveal the fact that the thoughts were not 
so trite as the critic assumed. In general, 
this would be our criticism on Mr. Wood- 
berry’s work — it does not show us an 
Emerson at all commensurate with the 
actual man. And this defect outweighs, 
in our opinion, much good writing on lit- 
erature and poetry, on old times in Bos- 
ton, and the rural delights of Concord. 
There are passages scattered through 
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the book as excellent as any Mr. Wood- 
berry has written; and yet the final im- 
pression it leaves is that of inadequacy. 
—Bwographic Clinics. By Dr. George 
M. Gould, ¢ ’74, vols. iv, v. (Blakiston: 
Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, $1 per vol.) 
Dr. Gould has added two more volumes 
to his remarkable series. They contain 
over 30 articles, all having some bear- 
ing on the general subject of eye-strain, 
of which Dr. Gould is the indefatigable 
prophet. His vigorous agitation has al- 
ready borne fruit. He sees signs of pro- 
gress everywhere — more progress in 
one year now, he says, than in 30 years 
before. The unprofessional reader will 
find many of these papers quite within 
his reach. The student of literary bio- 
graphy, especially, will not pass over the 
five “clinics” on Balzac, Tchaikovsky, 
Flaubert, Lafcadio Hearn, and Berlioz. 
(It is satisfactory, we may remark inci- 
dentally, to learn that Flaubert’s choice 
of crass subjects and that his worry over 
style can be traced to a thoroughly dis- 
eased organism.) For the professional 
ophthalmologist, the general practitioner 
and nerve specialist there are many pa- 
pers in which Dr. Gould gives the record 
of various concrete cases of disease trace- 
able to some derangement of the visual 
function. Among the striking topics 
treated are suicide and crime in their re- 
lations to eye-strain. Dr. Gould also de- 
votes sufficient space to replying to his 
critics, particularly to those who charge 
him with exaggeration and hobby-riding. 
It is still too early to decide where exag- 
geration begins, but not to perceive that 
Dr. Gould is doing a great good. If only 
a tenth part of the human misery he de- 
scribes is due to eye-strain, and through 
his agitation that tenth part can be pre- 
vented or cured, he will rank among the 
greatest benefactors of the age. 
—Physical Education. By Dudley A. 
Sargent, Director of the Hemenway 
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Gymnasium, Harvard University. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) Dr. Sar- 
gent was one of the pioneers in physical 
education in America, and, like most 
pioneers, he has had a hard struggle to 
get his views adopted. Since he began to 
urge, every important university in the 
country has secured a gymnasium as an 
indispensable part of its plant. Interest 
in athletics has grown to dangerous pro- 
portions. A new form of mania — ath- 
leticism — has sprung up, leaving its vic- 
tims as incapable of moderation, or even 
of reason, as were the victims of witch- 
craft. Golf and other outdoor sports have 
been taken up by men out of college, by 
the middle-aged, and also the old. And 
yet Dr. Sargent’s plea for the adoption 
by colleges of a rational, systematic physi- 
cal education is still delayed. It will come 
sometime, we feel sure, and then posterity 
will find it hard to believe that as late as 
the beginning of the 20th century the chief 
American universities continued to send 
out every year hundreds of graduates 
physically unfit. Dr. Sargent will then 
be remembered with the gratitude which 
posterity bestows on reformers born too 
soon. His present volume does not limit 
its scope to advocating this great desid- 
eratum, but covers many other subjects. 
It discusses the relation between physical 
exercise and longevity; the physical state 
of the American people; the aims, means, 
and methods of physical training; work 
in the gymnasium; individual exercise 
at home; military drill; physical culture 
in the elementary schools, etc., etc. There 
is much practical information, and the 
restatement from time to time of the theo- 
ries and ideals which have guided Dr. 
Sargent’s life-work. The book ought to 
do much good. 

—The Spirit of Labor. By Hutchins 
Hapgood, ’92. (Duffield & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Mr. 
Hapgood’s “‘ Autobiography of a Thief ” 
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was a genuine human document. From 
that he has gone on to a much more im- 
portant subject. He wishes now to por- 
tray the typical laborer of this country — 
not the cloddish farm-hand, not the in- 
articulate, submerged-tenth struggler, 
but the intelligent “labor man,” — me- 
chanic, artisan, or other skilled worker— 
who is enlisted in the ranks of Labor, in 
its portentous conflict with Capital. Mr. 
Hapgood concluded that Chicago was 
the place for him to investigate. So he 
went there, fraternized with all the Labor 
sets, fell in at last with his representative 
man, came to be friends with him, and 
gradually amassed an enormous quan- 
tity of impressions, opinions, and experi- 
ences, which he has objectivized in this 
book. In the language of his milieu, this 
is “the real thing,” and we believe that a 
reading of his volume will do more to 
give the average person an understanding 
of Labor’s point of view than he could 
get from twenty speculative or theoretical 
treatises on Labor and Capital. Mr. 
Hapgood is not a partisan. He has a 
strong human interest in the class he de- 
scribes: but Chicago is to him a sociolog- 
ical laboratory in which he is working to 
test certain elements. If any one think 
that his picture is forbidding, the only re- 
ply is that it is generally true, and that 
the sooner all parties realize its truth, the 
better it will be for all. To persons fas- 
cinated by the unfolding Drama of To- 
day, Mr. Hapgood’s story is more excit- 
ing than most novels. He writes in an 
offhand style, rather journalistic, but 
perfectly suited to the subject. To East- 
erners, especially, his book should be 
commended. 

—Through Man to God. By George 
A. Gordon, ’81. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston, 1906. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) The twenty sermons which 
form this volume have their unity, to 
quote from the preface, in the thought 
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that “Christianity is the interpretation 
of the eternal, not through nature, but 
through human nature, not through the 
lower expressions of the creative power, 
but through man, the highest expression. 
The creation at its best gives us the Cre- 
ator at his best; the highest man is the 
supreme revelation of God.” The title, 
Dr. Gordon says, originated in a “fun- 
damental opposition” to the plan ex- 
pressed in the title of John Fiske’s book, 
“Through Nature to God”; this oppo- 
sition, however, is not apparent as one 
reads the various sermons; the method 
in the two books is very different, but Dr. 
Gordon’s thought seems complementary 
rather than antagonistic to Mr. Fiske’s. 
Throughout the sermons there is fresh 
testimony to the preacher’s manliness, 
his breadth of interest, his judicious 
sympathy and sane optimism. The more 
argumentative passages are as a rule the 
least satisfying; premises are too often 
assumed somewhat dogmatically, and 
inferences are not always clear. But fre- 
quently the truth and beauty of some il- 
lustration persuade where the formal ar- 
gument has failed, and where, as in the 
sermons on “The Final Theodicy” and 
“‘Continuities of Life’’ the preacher tests 
his theory most persistently by human 
experience, his power to teach and in- 
spire takes strong hold. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in thiscolumn. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will 
be noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


Industrial America. Berlin Lectures of 
1906. By J. Laurence Laughlin, ’73, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University 
of Chicago. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.25 net.) 

Practical Zoology. An Elementary Text- 
book treating of the Structure, Life, History, 
and Relations of Animals. By Alvin Davison, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Lafayette 
College. (American Book Co.: New York. 


Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 
The Quest. By Frederick van Eeden. The 
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Authorized Translation from the Dutch by 
L. W.C. (J. W. Luce & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo.) 

Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin, 
h’71. Edited by Rollo Ogden. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, portraits, $4 net.) 

Lucretius: De Rerum Natura. Edited by 
Wm. A. Merrill, Ph.D., Professor of Latin, 
University of California. (American Book 

New York. Cloth, 12mo, 816 pp., 
$2.25.) 

Outlines of the History of Painting, 1200- 
1900. By Edmund von Mach, ’95. (Ginn: 
, Boston. Cloth, 4to, $1.50.) 

Freedom in the Church. By Alexander 
V. G. Allen, Ah ’86. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Success in Life. By Emil Reich. (Duffield 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Spirit of Labor. By Hutchins Hap- 
good, 92. (Duffield & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

How doth the Simple Spelling Bee. By 
Owen Wister, '82. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 16mo, illustrated, 50 cents.) 

A Practical Guide for Authors in their Re- 
lations with Publishers and Printers. By 
William Stone Booth. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net.) 

Les Industries & Domicile en Belgique. Vol. 
VIII. (Bruxelles: Ministére de 1’Indus- 
trie et du Travail. Office du Travail. Bro- 
chure, 8vo, 600 pp., illustrated, 5 francs.) 

In the Path of the Alphabet. An historical 
Account of the Ancient Beginnings and 
Evolution of the Modern Alphabet. By 
Frances D. Jermain. (W.D. Page, Pub- 
lisher: Fort Wayne, Ind. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25.) 

Some Cities and San Francisco and Re- 
surgam. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. (Ban- 
croft Co.: 156 Fifth Ave., New York. Cloth, 
16mo.) 

The Critics versus Shakespeare. A Brief 
for the Defendant. By Francis A. Smith. 
(Knickerbocker Press: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

The Stars. A Study of the Universe. By 
Simon Newcomb, s '58. (Putnams: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

An Historic Guide to Cambridge. Com- 
piled by members of the Hannah Winthrop 
Chapter, D. A. R. (Published by the Chap- 
ter, Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 
$1.25.) : 

Helina: By William T. Eldridge. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen, 
h’90. By Frederic William Maitland. (Put- 
nams: New York. Cloth, sm. 4to, $4.50.) 

Biographic Clinics. Essays concerning the 
Influence of Visual Function, Pathologic and 
Physiologic, upon the Health of Patients. 
By George M. Gould, ¢ '74, M.D. Vols. IV 
and V. (Blakiston: Philadelphia. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net each.) 
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Paul the Apostle as Viewed by a Layman. 
By Edward H. Hall, ’51. (Little, Brown 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

A Scientific French Reader. Compiled with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Francis Harold 
Dike, Instructor in French, Mass. Institute 
of Technology. The Silver Series of Modern 
Language Text-Books. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, illustrated, 334 pp., 
$1.) 

Through France and the French Syntax. 
A Book of French Composition. By Robert 
Louis Sanderson, Assistant Professor of 
French in Yale University. The Silver Series 
of Modern Language Text-Books. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.: Boston. Cloth, with colored 
map, introductory list price, 65 cents.) 

A Theory of Pure Design. Harmony, Bal- 
ance, Rhythm. By Denman W. Ross, ’75, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on the Theory of Design 
in Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, with illustrations 
and diagrams, $2.50 net.) 

From Trail to Railway through the Appa- 
lachians. By Albert Perry Brigham, p '92. 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 50 cents.) 

Railway Problems. A collection of Reprints 
with Maps and Introduction. Edited by 
W. Z. Ripley, Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 686, $2.25.) 

English Poetry (1170-1892). Selected by 
John M. Manly, p ’'89, Head of English 
Department in University of Chicago. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 580, $1.50.) 

Three Phi Beta Kappa Addresses. By 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$1 net.) 

The Arthur of the English Poets. By 
Howard Maynadier, ’89. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By 
G. H. Gardiner, ’85, G. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
and Sarah L. Arnold. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

Laboratory and Field Manual of Botany. 
By Joseph W. Bergen, and Bradley M. 
Davis, 93. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
90 cents.) 

The Happy Princess, and Other Poems. 
By Arthur Davison Ficke, 04. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25.) 

The Seigniorial System in Canada. A 
Study in French Colonial Polity. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, Asst. Professor of Gov- 
ernment in Harvard University. Harvard 
Historical Studies, Vol. XIII. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

A Victor of Salamis. A Tale of the Days 
of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themistocles. By 
William Stearns Davis, '00. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 


A Wingéd Victory. A Novel. By R. M. 
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Lovett, 92. (Duffield & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The Letters of One. A Study in Limitations. 
By Charles Hare Plunkett. (Putnams: New 
York. Cloth, 16mo, $1 25.) 

German Ideals of To-Day: And Other 
Essays on German Culture. By Kuno 
Francke. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1860. Joseph Shippen to Elizabeth Wynn 

Gilmer, at Seattle, Wash., April 2, 

1907. 

David Greene Haskins, Jr., to 

Amy Webster Field, at Dorchester 

April 30, 1907. 

. Sir Henry Norman to Priscilla 
McLaren, at London, England, 
May 8, 1907. 

. Frederick Thayer Hunt to Bessie 
Bicknell French, at E. Weymouth, 
Feb. 2, 1907. 

. James Cook Ayer to Mrs. May 
Hancock Boyd, April 2, 1907. 

. Charles Martin Thayer to Anna 
Gansevoort Chittenden, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 9, 1907. 

. Carroll Neidé Brown to Agnes 
Hood Hutton, at Briarfield, Coat- 
bridge, Scotland, April 5, 1907: 

. Robert Gardner Loring to Susan 
Douglass Merritt, at Springfield, 
Ill., Sept. 6, 1906. 

. Howard Whitcomb to Carol 
Stearns, at Pawtucket, R. I., April 
20, 1907. 

. Tracy Hoppin to Constance Bur- 

lingame, at New York, N. Y., 

April 23, 1907. 

Walter Lincoln Sanborn to Fan- 

nie Fisher, at Dorchester, April 

17, 1907. 

[1894.] William Walter Clarke to Alice 

A. Doyle, at Cambridge, Feb. 7, 
1907. 


1866. 


1893. 


Marriages. 
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1894. Henry Copley Greene to Rosalind 
Huidekoper, at Boston, May 14, 
1907. 

1894. Henry Clayton Metcalf to Mary 
E. Jones, at Boston, April 3, 1907. 

1895. Nathan Hayward to Anna Howell 
Lloyd, at Philadelphia, Pa., April 
30, 1907. 

. Myron William Whitney, Jr., to 
Grace Train, at Washington, 
D. C., April, 17, 1907. 

1896. Porter Edward Sargent to Mar- 
garet Upham, at Rome, Italy, 
March 9, 1907. 
Fenner Albert Chace to Mary 
Deane Buffington, at Fall River, 
Feb. 19, 1907. 

. James Dean to Agnes Williams 
Lincoln, at Brookline, April 17, 
1907. 

. James Duncan Phillips to Nannie 
Jenckes, at Headcorn, Kent, Eng- 
land, March 20, 1907. 

. Thomas Bond to Lida Virginia 
Kirk, at Baltimore, Md., April 25, 
1907. 

. Wentworth Lewis Harrington to 
Lilian Gordon, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 12, 1906. 

. Alexander Henry Higginson to 
Jeanne Calducci, at Manchester, 
May 9, 1907. 

. Gustav Hermann Kinnicutt to 
May Appleton Tuckerman, at 
New York, N. Y., April 18, 1907. 

. John Edward Brooks to Helen 
French, at Boston, April 27, 1907. 

. Williams Proudfit Burden to Na- 
tica Rives, at New York City, April 
17, 1907. 

. Edward Everett Elder to Alice 
Esther Stowell, at Brookline, April 
8, 1907. 

1899. Malcolm Douglass Whitman to 

*Jannetta Alexander McCook, at 
New York City, April 2, 1907. 

1900. Frederick Robbins Childs to Con- 
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stantine Crimmins, at New York, 
N. Y., April 3, 1907. 

. Arthur Weston Hollis to Maud 
Louise Smith, at Auburndale, 
April 20, 1907. 

. Mortimer Adler to Ida Lichten- 
stein, at New York, N. Y., March 
14, 1907. 

. Bryant Macomber Brownell to 
Edna May Lehlinger, at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., April 30, 1907. 

. John Silsbee Lawrence to Emma 
Atherton, at Boston, April 29, 
1907. 

. Arthur Lithgow Devens, Jr., to 
Wenonah Wetmore Markoe, at 
New York, N. Y., April 6, 1907. 

. George Phillips Dike to Elita 
Caswell Roberts, at Cambridge, 
April 30, 1907. 

. Channing Frothingham, Jr., to 
Clara Morgan Rotch, at Boston, 
March 2, 1907. 

. Walter James Mayers to Alice 
Philomena Crawford, at South 
Boston, April 9, 1907. 

. James Hopkins Smith, Jr., to Paul- 
ine Morton, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 2, 1907. 

. Matthew Hale to Anne Taggard 
Piper, at Cambridge, Feb. 23, 
1907. 

. Arthur Whitfield Huguley to May 
Estelle Wilder, at Lowell, Feb. 14, 
1907. 

Charles Hermann Krumbhaar,Jr., 
to Anna Newbold, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 29, 1907. 
[1903.] Porter Huntington Norton to Gil- 
bertine Coakley, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 2, 1907. 
Russell Colby Paige to Ethel Gros- 
venor Baker, at Taunton, Jan. 30, 
1907. 
Harry Bergson to Augusta Cook, 
at Boston, June 26, 1906. 
[1904.] Carroll Brown to Amanda June- 
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man, at Denver, Colo., Sept. 26, 
1906. 

1904. Walter Goodman Chard to Kath- 
leen Brooks Stevens, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Jan. 10, 1907. 

[1904.] Charles Erstere Clapp to Ber- 
nice Spaulding, at Boston, Sept. 
15, 1906. 

[1904.] Sumner Cook to Edna Heywood, 
at Boston, June 14, 1906. 

1904. Herbert Coolidge Davidson to 
Anne Lemira French, at Brook- 
line, April 24, 1907. 

[1904.] Sumner Leigh Foster Fancher 

to Alice May Bates, at Lawrence, 

June 25, 1903. 

Reginald Foster to Reiba Thélin, 

at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 27, 

1906. 

. Chalkley Jay Hambleton to Eliza- 
beth McMurray, at Boston, Dec. 
5, 1906. 

. William Albert Heizmann to Ada 
L. Leinbach, at Reading, Pa., Oct. 
8, 1906. 

[1904.] Heman Howard Noyes _ to 
Blanche Newell Carter, at Nor- 
wood, April 24, 1907. 

[1904.] Irving Fulton Orr to Adelaide 
Bishop, at Worcester, June 26, 
1906. 

[1904.] Stanley Brampton Parker to 
Nancy Poor Johnson, at Cam- 
bridge, April 6, 1906. 

[1904.] Frederick Stanley Pruyn to Bea- 
trice Morgan, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 5, 1907. 

[1904.]Edward Harold Sherburne to 
Mary Gilman Murphy, at Boston, 
April 2, 1907. 

(1904.] Stewart Gerry Warner to Flo- 
rence E. Bartol, at Lynn, June 7, 
1906. 

[1904.] Eben Esmond Whitman to Jane 
Whitthorne Harvey, at Catons- 
ville, Md., Oct. 14, 1905. 

[1905.] R. W. Leatherbee to Frances 


1904. 
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Anita Crane, at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 
4, 1907. 

1905. Harold Cutler Whitman to Georgia 
Fargo Squires, at Panama, Jan. 2, 
1907. 

[1908.] George Long Ware to Charlotte 
Lindsay, at Baltimore, Md., April 
30, 1907. 

S.B. 1897. Merritt Lyndon Fernald to 
Marjory Howard Grant, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., April 15, 1907. 

S. B. 1904. Stanley Warner Fenno to 
Bertha P. Whitaker, at Pawtucket, 
R.L., June 26, 1906. 

S. B. 1904. William Mumford Gregory 
to Julia Ogden Emery, at Jones- 
ville, Mich., June 24, 1904. 

S. B. 1904. Rudolph Joseph Thanisch 
to Marion Hibbard, at Dorchester, 
Sept. 15, 1906. 

M.D. 1867. Lucius Fayette Clark Gar- 
vin to Sarah Emma Tomlinson at 
Lincoln, R. I., April 1, 1907. 

LL.B. 1904. Aaron Joseph Lyman to 
J. Ardelle MacKusick, at Boston, 
March 27, 1907. 


NECROLOGY. 
Fes. 1 to Aprit 30, 1907. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 

1833. Thomas Wigglesworth, b. 1 July, 
1814, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
21 March, 1907. 

1835. Edward Lander, LL.B., b. 11 
Aug., 1816, at Salem; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 2 Feb., 1907. 

1844. Daniel Possac Rogers, Div. S., b. 
29 Aug., 1824, at Boston; d. at 
Canton, 27 April, 1907. 

1850. Charles Edward Clifford, b. 2 
Nov., 1828, at Newfield, Me.; d. at 
Falmouth, Me., 20 April, 1907. 


1853. George Russell Dwelley, b. 5 Dec., 
1829, at Hanover; d. at Arlington 
Heights, 13 April, 1907. 

1853. Charles Frederick Livermore,S.B., 
b. 13 Mar., 1830, at Cambridge; 
d. at Detroit, Mich., 16 Jan. 1907. 

1853. Aaron Davis Weld, b. 8 Oct., 
1831, at Boston; d. at Riverside, 
Cal., 28 Feb., 1907. 

1860. George Gill Wheelock, b. 24 Nov., 
1838, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 22 Mar., 1907. 

1860. William Converse Wood, b. 24 
Jan., 1839, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 16 Feb., 1907. 

1861. Wendell Phillips Garrison, A. M. 
(Hon.), b. 4 June, 1840, at Cam- 
bridge; d. at South Orange, N. J., 
27 Feb., 1907. 

1862. George Albert Fletcher, b. 7 Mar., 
1842, at Boston; d. at Boston, 6 
Mar., 1907. 

1862. James Milton Loring, b. 16 May, 
1840, near St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 24 Jan., 1907. 

1863. Samuel Storrow Higginson, b. 22 
Mar., 1842, at Roxbury; d. at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 9 April, 1907. 

1868. William Lane Boalt, b. 4 July, 
1846, at Norwalk, O.; d. near 
Pragser Wildsee, in Tyrol, Austria, 
5 June, 1906. 

1868. Edwin Lawrence Sargent, A.M., 
b. 26 May, 1843, at Lynn; d. at 
Cambridge, 12 Feb., 1907. 

1868. William Cowper Simmons, b. 2 
Sept., 1841, at Wareham; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 24 Mar., 1907. 

1877. William Reuben Taylor, b. 6 May, 
1852, at Jefferson, N. Y.; d. at 
Westboro, 21 Jan., 1906. 

1883. Lynde Raymond Ferris, b. 6 Nov., 
1860, at Brookline; d. at Boston, 
5 Mar., 1907. 

1884. Wilbur Samuel Jackman, b. 12 
Jan., 1855, at Mechanicstown, O.; 
d. at Chicago, Ill., 28 Jan., 1907. 











1886. 


1886. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


1898. 


1901. 


1860. 


1867. 


1870. 


1872. 


1882. 
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Henry Waters Magill, b. 11 July, 
1863, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 12 Dec., 1906. 

Stiles Gannett Wells, b. 7 Dec., 
1864, at Boston; d. at Boston, 18 
Feb., 1907. 

George Bentz Woomer, b. 29 
June, 1871, at Lebanon, Pa; d. 
at Lebanon, Pa., 4 Jan., 1907. 
William Henry Wyatt-Hannath, 
b. 10 Sept., 1856, at Worksop, 
Eng.; d. at New York, N. Y., 1 
Feb., 1907. 

George Fulton Johnson, b. 15 
June, 1872, at Upper Stewiacke, 
N.S.; d. at Calgary, Can., 11 Sept. 
1906. 

David Farquhar Farquharson, b. 
17 Sept., 1871, at San Francisco, 
Cal. ; d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
20 Jan., 1907. 

Lewis Campbell Millikin, b. 11 
Jan., 1874, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Wellsville, N. Y., 15 Dec., 
1906. 

Paul Daniel Rooney, b. 17 Sept., 
1877, at Quincy, IIl.; d. at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., 24 May, 1906. 
John Lovejoy Mason, b. 6 Mar., 
1878, at Granville, N. Y.; d. at 
[Evansville], N. Y., 28 Jan., 1907. 


Medical School. 
Robert Provan, b. 21 Feb., 1834, 
at Grand Lake, N. B.; d. at Brook- 
line, 23 Feb., 1907. 
Edwin Rufus Lewis, b. 2 April, 
1839, at Madison, Ind.; d. at Mad- 
ison, Ind., 31 Jan., 1907. 
Henry Joseph Gaffney, b. 1 May, 
1847, at Charlottetown, P. E. L.; 
d. at Salem, 9 Feb., 1907. 
Henry William Robertson, b. 18 
Jan., 1845, at Cavendish, P. E. I.; 
d. at Crapaud, P. E. I., 8 Aug., 
1905. 
William Frank Morrison, b. 11 
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Jan., 1858, at Milville; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 9 Apr., 1907. 
David Aloysius Collins, b. 24 
July, 1862, at Boston; d. at Rox- 
bury, 5 Feb., 1907. 

James Stephen Sullivan, b. 8 
Oct., 1865, at Worcester; d. at 
Randolph, 23 Mar., 1907. 
Herbert Kendall Stiles, b. 14 April, 
1869, at Cambridge; d. at Everett, 
27 April, 1907. 


Dental School. 
Joseph Daly, b. 28 Sept., 1871, at 
Boston; d. at Aiken, S. C., 7 Feb., 
1907. 
George White Isles, b. 28 Jan., 
1877, at Boston; d.at West Rox- 
bury, 16 Mar., 1907. 


Law School. 
Lewis Baldwin Parsons, b. 5 April 
1818, in Genesee Co., N. Y.; d. at 
Flora, Ill., 16 Mar., 1907. 
Benjamin Winslow Harris, b. 10 
Nov., 1823, at East Bridgewater; 
d. at East Bridgewater, 7 Feb., 
1907. 
Solomon Alonzo Bolster, b. 10 
Dec., 1835, at Paris, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 28 Feb., 1907. 
Daniel Henry Chamberlain, b. 23 
June, 1835, at West Brookfield; 
d. at Charlottesville, Va., 13 Apr., 
1907. 
Stanford Newel, b. 7 June, 1839, 
at Providence, R. I.; d. at St. Paul, 
Minn., 7 April, 1907. 
William Henry Sowden, b. 6 
June, 1840, at Upper Liskeard, 
Eng.; d. at Allentown, Pa., 3 Mar., 
1907. 
Charles Amos Merrill, d. 
Worcester, 30 April, 1907. 
Elbridge Gerry, b. 18 Aug., 1853, 
at Portland, Me.; d. at Siena, 
Italy, 2 Feb., 1907. 


at 
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. Gordon Taylor Hughes, b. 19 
June, 1870, at Hamilton, O.; d. 


at New York, N. Y., 10 April, . 


1907. 

. Henry Crosby Stetson, b. 1 Feb., 
1869, at Bangor, Me.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 16 April, 1907. 


Scientific School. 

. James Augustus Bate, d. at 
Arthur, Wis., 22 Dec., 1906. 

. Edward Alonzo Hildreth, b. 28 
Mar., 1843, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 26 Mar., 1907. 

. Francis Watriss Newhall, b. 7 
June, 1879, at Dorchester; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 1 April, 1907. 


Divinity School. 
. Samuel Russell Priest, b. 29 Dec., 
1836, at London, Eng.; d. at Mal- 
den, 22 Feb., 1907. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1897. (Ph. D.) Alfred LeRoy Hodder, 
b. 18 Sept., 1866, at Celina, O.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 3 Mar., 1907. 


Honorary Graduate. 


(A.M.) Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
b. 11 Nov., 1836, at Portsmouth, 
N. H.; d at Boston, 19 Mar., 
1907. 


Temporary Members. 

Prepared from such data as reach the Ed- 
itor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Har- 
vard University. Any one having informa- 
tion of the decease of any Graduate or Tem- 
porary Member of any department of the 
University is asked to send it to E. H. Wells, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
[1848.] Franklin Ripley Allen, b.°10 

Mar., 1822, at Greenfield; d. at 
Greenfield, 20 Nov., 1906. 
[1875.] John Franklin Harris, b. 28 Dec., 

1852, at Marblehead; d.:at Spo- 
kane, Wash., in Feb., 1907. 
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[1909.] John Phillips Bigelow, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 27 April, 1907. 

[1909.] Edward Rawson, d. at Cam- 
bridge, 27 Mar., 1907. 

[L. S. 1848.] Thomas Hammond Tal- 
bot, b. 13 July, 1823, at Machias, 
Me.; d. at Brookline, 10 Feb., 
1907. 

{L. S. 1872.] Albert Wakefield Curtis, 
b. in 1849, at Worcester; d. at 
Spencer, 20 Mar., 1907. 

[D. S. 1905.] Everett Doughty Burr, b. 15 
Jan., 1861, at Nyack, N. Y.; d. 
at Westboro, 23 Feb., 1907. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


So much adverse criticism has been 
passed on the failure to give the number 
of votes received by the candidates sug- 
gested for Overseers on the postal ballot, 
that it is hoped that the Committee in 
charge this year will repair this neglect. 
Both the alumni and the candidates have 
a right to know the result. 

H. W. Cunningham, ’82, is Chief Mar- 
shal of the Alumni at Commencement. 

C. A. Welch, ’33, of Cohasset, the Sen- 
ior Alumnus, was born Jan. 31, 1815, 
nearly five months before the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The Harvard Lecture at Yale was de- 
livered on April 19, by Prof. A. L. Lowell 
"Wa. 

The Memorial Society has prepared 
lists of all the occupants of Stoughton 
during the last 100 years. 

It has been rumored that the German 
Emperor intends to send one of his 
younger sons to Harvard next autumn. 

Alain LeR. Locke, ’07, of Philadel- 
phia, has been awarded a Rhodes Schol- 
arship. He is the first negro to attain to 
this distinction. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, of Harvard, 
has been elected foreign correspondent 
of the Geological Society of London. 
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J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, is to read the 
poem at the ®. B. K. Exercises, June 27. 

Prof. P. H. Hanus is chairman of the 
Mass. Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

The fourth edition of the “Harvard 
University Guide Book,” which has been 
edited twice by the Memorial Society, is 
being prepared this year by a committee 
from the Society. 

The Carnegie Institution has renewed 
its grant of $1000 to Prof. C. H. Has- 
kins, of Harvard, for the exploration of 
documentary materials for Anglo-Nor- 
man history. 

Edward Rawson, Jr., ’09, died at the 
Stillman Infirmary on March 27, after 
a brief illness of spinal meningitis. He 
was 20 years old, and came from Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, Prof. C. R. Lanman 
was elected president; Prof. G. F. Moore, 
recording secretary; and’ Prof. C. H. 
Toy, the retiring president, a director. 

The Visiting Committee for the Gray 
Herbarium has issued an appeal for 
funds. Remittances should be addressed 
and checks drawn to the Curator of the 
Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Harvard Club of Long Island had 
its annual dinner at the Hamilton Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 12. President 
Eliot, who had just returned from a trip 
to Bermuda, was the special guest of the 
evening. E. S. Hawes presided. 

Circular 125 of the Harvard Observa- 
tory is on “Standard Stellar Magni- 
tudes”; 126 is on “'Two Variables dis- 
covered by M. Bailland”’; and 127 is on 
“New Variable Stars in Harvard Map, 
nos. 3 and 4.” 

Dr. W. L. Richardson, ’64, Dean of 
the Medical School, has resigned, having 
served since 1893. Dr. J. C. Rollins, ’63, 
professor of surgery, has also resigned 
and been made professor emeritus. He 
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was appointed instructor in 1871, 
assistant professor in 1882, associate 
professor in 1887, and professor in 
1893. 

The Bursar, realizing the necessity for 
modern business methods to attract ten- 
ants to the University dormitories, has 
issued for general distribution an illus- 
trated pamphlet, containing descrip- 
tions, diagrams, and photographs of the 
various rooms and buildings, with a 
brief historical sketch of each Hall. 

Three of the younger Harvard men 
have recently come into high office in the 
Middle West and Southwest, viz.: G. L. 
Sheldon, ’93, Governor of Nebraska; S. 
A. Becker, [01], the “Boy Mayor,” of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and D. F. Houston, 
p °92, President of the University of 
Texas. 

A. F. Griffiths, ’99, is president of the 
Civic Federation of Honolulu for one 
year from April, 1907. Other Harvard 
men on the Executive Council of 15 of 
the Civic Federation are: W. R. Castle, 
L.S.’73, P. L. Horne, '92, D. L. With- 
ington, ’74, and R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, 
Superintendent of Forestry. 

Secretary Taft appointed a committee, 
consisting of C. F. McKim, h ’90, the 
architect; F. L. Olmstead, Jr., ’94, of 
Boston, landscape gardener, and F. D. 
Millett, ’69, the artist, to go to Niagara 
and gather material for a report looking 
toward harmonizing the commercial 
buildings there, particularly the power 
plants, with the natural scenery. 

The editorial board of the Harvard 
Law Review will hold a reunion and din- 
ner of past and present editors of the 
magazine in Boston on June 22. This 
will celebrate the 20th anniversary of 
the founding of the Review. 150 former 
editors are expected to be present and 
several prominent speakers have been 
invited. 

Among important recent public ap- 
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pointments of Harvard men are those of 
J. H. Choate, 52, and Horace Porter, 
L.S. ’51, as United States Delegates to 
The Hague Peace Conference; H. R. Post, 
91, as Governor-General of Porto Rico, 
vice Beekman Winthrop, ’97, who be- 
comes Asst. Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 
At the 2d annual meeting of the 
University Club of Honolulu, held in 
February, 1907, A. S. Hartwell, ’58, 
was unanimously reélected president for 
the ensuing year. S. M. Ballou, ’93, 
was reélected secretary. The Club has 
purchased a well-located lot and will 
soon move into better and more com- 
modious quarters. 

F. P. Fish, ’75, having retired from the 
presidency of the American Tel. & Tel. 
Co., has formed the law firm of Fish, 
Richardson, Herrick and Neave, with of- 
fices at 84 State St., Boston, and 5 Nas- 
sau St., New York. It consists of F. P. 
Fish, "75, W. K. Richardson, ’80, R. F. 
Herrick, ’90, Charles Neave, p’92, Guy 
Cunningham, ’87, A. D. Salinger, J ’95, 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 92, J. L. Stackpole, 
’95, and Malcolm Donald, ’99. 

The anniversary dinner of the Harvard 
Musical Club was held at the Hotel Not- 
tingham April 11, and was largely at- 
tended. About 90 undergraduate and 
graduate members were present. Dean 
Briggs acted as toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were Arthur Foote, ’74, Dr. S. 
W. Langmaid, ’59, Prof. Royce, Prof. 
L. R. Lewis of Tufts, A. B. Whiting, ’90, 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, ’87, and Arthur 
Elson, ’95. 

Among the officers of the Mass. His- 
torical Society for-the ensuing year are: 
Pres. C. F. Adams, ’56; vice-presidents, 
S. A. Green, ’51, and J. F. Rhodes, h’01; 
corresponding secretary, H. W. Haynes, 
*651; treas., Arthur Lord, 72; librarian, 
S. A. Green, ’51; cabinet-keeper, G. H. 
Norcross, "75; members at large of the 
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council, S. S. Shaw, ’53, Nathaniel Paine, 
h’98, E. H. Hall, ’51, R. B. Merriman, 
’96, and M. M. Bigelow, p ’79. 

At their regular February meeting the 
Directors of the Codéperative Society 
voted to occupy next season the upstairs 
rooms in Lyceum Hall now leased to ten- 
ants. This decision has been rendered 
necessary by the considerable expansion 
in the Society’s business, especially in the 
tailoring department, which will prob- 
ably be moved, next year, from its pre- 
sent location in the basement to better- 
lighted and more commodious quarters 
upstairs. 

A private dormitory for Harvard Med- 
ical School students and teachers on a 
site adjacent to the School buildings, to 
be managed on a plan similar in general 
to that of Technology Chambers in Bos- 
ton, is projected. Blanks have been cir- 
culated asking for information as to what 
price students would be willing to pay 
for rooms, whether they would prefer to 
room alone or with a room-mate, etc. 
Further information can be obtained of 
E. S. Kilgore, 2M., secretary of the Stu- 
dents’ Library Association, Harvard 
Medical School. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association 
held its 16th annual meeting in the New 
Lecture Hall on March 2. The former 
officers of the Association were reélected: 
Pres., G. D. Cushing, ’85; vice-presi- 
dents, G. B. Diman and E. D. Russell, 
*80; sec., Prof. P. H. Hanus; treas., O. B. 
Oakman, ’87. To the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of A. W. Roberts, ’81, C. 
H. Morse, ’80, and F. Winsor, ’93, were 
elected F. V. Thompson and N. H. Black, 
96. F. A. Tupper, ’80, E. H. Nichols, 
78, and W. A. Baldwin, ’97, were re- 
elected delegates to the State Council of 
Education. 

At a meeting of the candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts, G. A. Mori- 
arty, 06, was elected marshal, and the 
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following committee on arrangements 
for the Commencement exercises was 
appointed: J. E. Zanetti, ’06, chairman, 
J. E. Gould, 1G., W. A. Kirkwood, 1G., 
R. B. Ogilby, ’02, E. J. Saunders, ’05, 
M. S. MeN. Watts, 05. It was voted 
that the committee on arrangements for 
the Commencement exercises should ap- 
point about 25 men, selected from vari- 
ous departments of the Graduate School, 
to represent the class upon the platform 
in Sanders Theatre during the distribu- 
tion of the degrees. 

By the recent death of Miss Eliza Orne 
Ropes at Salem, Mass., public bequests 
to various institutions, amounting to 
$1,500,000, made in trust by Mary Put- 
nam Ropes, who died in 1903, were re- 
leased. Of these Harvard will receive a 
bequest of railroad stock to endow the 
Nathaniel Ropes professorship of polit- 
ical economy. If, after the endowment of 
the professorship, any surplus remains, 
it will go to the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology. A second 
bequest from the same source provides 
for the establishment of another fund, 
the purpose of which has not yet been 
announced. 

The arrangements for the afternoon 
gathering in Memorial Hall on Com- 
mencement will be like those of the last 
two years. Tickets of admission to Me- 
morial, with luncheon coupon attached, 
will be on sale at Grays Hall from 10 to 
2, at 50 cents apiece. Tickets will be re- 
served for members of the Class of 1857 
and of previous years and for the Class 
of 1882 until 1 p.m. Tickets will be al- 
lotted to the other classes proportionally 
and reserved until 1 p. M. Provision will 
be made for other members of the Asso- 
ciation not included in the above classi- 
fication. Tickets good for luncheon only 
will be on sale to those desiring them. 

The inter-university cable chess match 
between Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
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Columbia on one side, and Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities on the other, 
was played on March 23. The American 
team began play at New York at 7.45 
A.M. Each man played one game, at the 
rate of 25 moves an hour, with a man 
representing the English team. Harvard 
was represented by Q. A. Brackett, °07, 
and J. L. Clark, 1L.; Yale, by E. B. Bur- 
gess, 09; Princeton, by W. Ward, ’07; 
Columbia, by J. Cappablanca, ’10, and 
L. J. Wolff, 07. Each side won two 
games and drew two. Brackett of Har- 
vard and Wolff of Columbia won their 
games; J. R. Hanning and N. J. Rough- 
tor won for England. 

Charles Warren, ’89, is engaged in the 
preparation of a History of the Harvard 
Law School. He would be very glad to 
hear from any graduates of the Law 
School who can furnish him with remi- 
niscences, anecdotes, or information, 
more especially regarding the Law School 
in the times of Professors Story, Green- 
leaf, Joel Parker, Theophilus Parsons, 
and Emory Washburn. Very little has 
been preserved in the College records or 
archives regarding the Law School in 
those days, and much dependence must 
be placed on information gathered out- 
side. He would also especially desire 
any catalogues, lists, or information re- 
garding the numerous law clubs which 
flourished between 1830 and 1870. Com- 
munications should be addressed to him 
at 262 Washington St., Boston. 

The Cambridge Historical Society 
planned for the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of Louis Agassiz a public re- 
union of the surviving pupils of the teach- 
er in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mon- 
day evening, May 27. At this meeting, 
presided over by Col. T, W. Higginson, 
the vice-president of the Historical So- 
ciety, brief addresses will be made by 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, 
of Harvard University, and Prof. Wm. 
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H. Niles, s ’66, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. ‘“‘ Music will be 
furnished by the orchestra of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School. It is hoped that 
there will be present, also, many of the 
women who, as girls, attended the private 
school which was conducted for several 
years in Agassiz’s Cambridge home. 
Letters from pupils who may not be able 
to come will be read at the meeting.” 

The seventh International Zodlogical 
Congress will meet at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School from Aug. 19 to Aug. 23. This 
will be the first of these congresses to be 
held in America. The principal foreign 
zodlogical societies will send delegates. 
After the election of officers, the delegates 
will be divided, according to their interest 
in different branches of zodlogy, into sec- 
tions for daily discussion. There will be 
three general meetings, several excur- 
sions, and a reception by Alexander Agas- 
siz, 55, chairman of the general commit- 
tee. The Harvard Esperanto Society 
may provide guides for the foreign dele- 
gates. At the close of the Congress the 
delegates will visit Woods Hole, New 
York, the Hudson, and Washington. 
They will also visit Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, and Princeton Universities, Mt. 
Vernon, Niagara Falls, Toronto, and 
Bermuda. 

— The Linnaeus Bicentennial. Prof. 
W. G. Farlow,’ 66, went to Sweden to re- 
present Harvard at the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Lin- 
naeus, May 23. He took the following 
addresses to the University of Upsala and 
to the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Science. The initial letters were illum- 
inated and intertwined with sprays of 
the Linnaea Borealis. 


Vniversitas Harvardiana 
Vniversitati Regiae Vpsaliensi 
A. F: D, 


CAROLI Linnaei natalicia sollemnia dum 
animo saltem vobiscum, viri illustrissimi, 
laete concelebramus, eo maxime omnibus 
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gaudendum esse opinamur, quod ille vir, non 
solum artem disciplinamque suam valde 
auxit vel potius primus eam firmis suis 
rationibus condidit, sed pauper, industrius, 
modestus, ex humili potens, quasi exemplar 
hominis scientiae operibus dediti in omnibus 
etiam angulis orbis terrarum secura fama 
viget. Quin etiam poetarum aeternis fastis 
iam nomen eius sacratum est, dicente illo 
nostro, qui et ipse sacerdos quidam naturae 
nominandus est: 
He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds 
The slight Linnaea hang its twin-born heads, 
And blessed the monument of the man of 
flowers, 
Which breathes his sweet fame through the 
northern bowers. 

Quare has litteras flore illo boreali impli- 
catas viro maxime digno commisimus, Guil- 
ielmo Gilson Farlow, Medicinae Legumque 
Doctori, apud nos rem herbariam profitenti. 
Ab antiquissima paene universitate trans- 
marina venit ad eam quae est omnium uni- 
versitatum Scandianarum prima et princeps. 
Gratulabitur nostro nomine vobis qui longa 
serie virorum illustrium a LINNAEo incepta 
et ad WAHLENBERG, ad Fries producta, nunc 
ut olim inter rei herbariae investigatores 
primam sedem tenetis. Valete. 

H's litteris Cantabrigia datis Kal. Mai. a. 
MDCCCCVII in aula Vniversitatis sub- 
scripsit 
Caro.vus Guu. Exiot, Praeses. 


Vniversitas Harvardiana 
Regiae Academiae Scientiarum Suecicae 
8. P. D. 


OBIS, illustrissimi viri, natalicia sollem- 
nia splendidissimi vestri sodalis et paene 
conditoris 
CAROLI LINNAEI 


celebraturis nos transmarini animo saltem 
adsumus gratulantes. Quae ille vir ad artem 
botanicam totamque etiam scientiam nat- 
uralem augendam perfecerit, quis nescit? 
Multa ipsius studia sunt, multa discipulorum 
opuscula; neque in minime pulchris eius 
operibus ipsa academia Suecica quodam 
modo numeranda est, quae firmis consiliis 
rationibusque constituta semper posteriori- 
bus saeculis facem sapientiae tradat. 

Quare virum clarissimum ad gratulationes 
nostras perferendas elegimus, Guilielmum 
Gilson Farlow, Medicinae Legumque Doc- 
torem, in Vniversitate Harvardiana rei 
herbariae professorem. Sinite ergo, viri hu- 
manissimi, laudes nostras sicut eum quem 
hic videtis ipsius Linnaei florem 

inter victrices borealem serpere laurus 
quibus et ille et vos, digna patre progenies, 
pro ingentibus vestris meritis estis ornati. 
Valete. 

H's litteris Cantabrigia datis Kal. Mai. 
a. MDCCCCVII in aulaVniversitatis sub- 
scripsit. 
Caro.vs Guiu. Exior, Praeses. 
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—Reduweed Rates. Arrangements have 
been made with the Railway Passenger 
Associations of the United States by 
which all Harvard men and their families 
attending the Class Day-Commencement 
observances from points from which the 
one-way fare to Boston exceeds 75 cents, 
may travel to and from Boston, on the 
certificate plan, for one and one third the 
usual one-way fare. The following direc- 
tions should be carefully noted: 

1. Tickets to Boston can be bought 
only between June 18 and June 25 (both 
inclusive) and are good for continuous 
passage only. Be at the station 30 min- 
utes before departure of train. Apply at 
once for a one-way ticket to Boston and 
for a Certificate covering this occasion. 
The ticket to Boston will be sold at full 
rate. 

2. Certificates are not obtainable at 
small stations, but the agent can tell you 
the nearest certificate point. Buy a ticket 
for that point, and there get certificate 
and ticket to Boston. 

8. When in Cambridge on Class Day, 
Friday, June 21, or Commencement, 
Wednesday, June 26, leave your certi- 
ficate and 25 cents feé to defray the ex- 
pense of the attendant Railroad Agent, 
at Grays Hall, with the representative of 





the Alumni, to be indorsed by him and' 


by the Agent. 

4. Presentation of this certificate, pro- 
perly indorsed and stamped, will enable 
you to buy a return ticket by the same 
route, at one third the usual fare, pro- 
vided the ticket is bought and used with- 
in three days after Commencement Day, 
June 26. 

5. But, persons desiring to stay longer 
in the East than this return limit allows, 
should deposit their certificate, indorsed 
and stamped as above, with the agent at 
63 Federal Street, Boston, not later than 
June 28. Payment of a fee of $1 to the 
Agent is due on thus depositing the cer-, 
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tificate. The return journey must begin 
at Boston on the day the certificate is 
withdrawn from deposit, and in no case 
can it be begun under the terms of these 
arrangements later than midnight of July 
31. 

6. Certificates are not transferable, 
and are not valid on limited trains. 

7. No stop-overs are allowed. All re- 
turn journeys must begin at Boston, as 
certificates are available only at Boston 
ticket offices, for direct return journey, 
and journey must be begun on purchase of 
ticket. Certificate holders attending the 
Yale race, June 27, must travel to New 
London and back by the usual (or excur- 
sion) rates. 

8. At least 100 persons should avail 
themselves of this certificate plan. If less 
than 100 certificates should be presented 
at Cambridge, all those taken out be- 
come thereby invalid. 

9. Persons coming from west of Chi- 
cago, Peoria, or St. Louis, or of Port 
Arthur or Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, 
should purchase tickets to those points, 
or to others inside the territory covered 
by these arrangements and there procure 
tickets to Boston, and certificates. 


NAMES SUGGESTED FOR OVERSEERS. 


On May 1 the Committee appointed 
by the Alumni Association to suggest 
names for Overseers, sent out the follow- 
ing list: 

Robert Swain Peabody, ’66, Boston, 
archjtect. 

Frederic Dodge, ’67, Belmont, judge 
of United States District Court. 

William Lawrence, ’71, Cambridge, 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Massachusetts. 

James Frederick Jackson, ’73, Brook- 
line, chairman of Massachusetts Rail- 
road Commission. 

Francis Joseph Swayze, 79, Newark, 
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N. J., judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. 

William Alexander Gaston, ’80, Bos- 
ton, lawyer. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn, ’80, Wor- 
cester, congressman. 

Edward Williams 
Brookline, importer. 

George Dickson Markham, ’81, St. 
Louis, Mo., insurance. 

Carleton Sprague, ’81, Buffalo, N. Y., 
retired. 

Charles Denston Dickey, ’82, New 
York city, banker. 

John Farwell Moors, ’83, Boston, 
stock broker. 

Walter Cabot Baylies, ’84, Taunton, 
merchant. 

Roland William Boyden, ’85, Beverly, 
lawyer. 

William Endicott, Jr., ’87, Boston, 
banker. 

Oliver Prescott, Jr., 89, Dartmouth, 
lawyer. 

Robert Frederick Herrick, ’90, Milton, 
lawyer. 

James Arnold Lowell, 91, Chestnut 
Hill, lawyer. 

Robert Homans, ’94, Boston, lawyer. 

John Wells Farley, ’99, Brookline, 
lawyer. 

The list contains 20 names, and from 
these the graduates at large, qualified to 
vote, will nominate by postal ballot ten 
candidates whose names will be placed 
upon the official ballot at the election on 
Commencement Day. At that election 
five Overseers will be chosen for terms of 
six years each. For the first time in many 
years the list suggested by the committee 
does not include any of the names of the 
retiring Overseers. This is because of a 
vote passed this winter which prevents 
the suggestion as a candidate of a person 
whose six-year term of office as Overseer 
shall have expired within one year of the 
election. This vote prevents the reélec- 


Atkinson, ’81, 
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tion of Overseers and will bring about a 
complete change of one sixth of the Board 
each year. 

At this Commencement for the first 
time holders of other degrees than A.B., 
M.A., and honorary degrees will be en- 
titled to vote for Overseers. This is made 
possible by the joint action of the Fellows 
and Overseers within a few days under 
the act passed by the Legislature five 
years ago, authorizing an increase in the 
electorate. Under it the Governing 
Boards have designated the holders of 
the following degrees, in addition to those 
enjoying the franchise, as entitled to vote, 
providing five years have expired from 
the time of receiving their degrees: Bach- 
elor of science, master of science, master 
in civil engineering, master in electrical 
engineering, master in mechanical engin- 
eering, master in architecture, master in 
landscape architecture, master in forestry, 
master of science in chemistry, master 
of science in physics, master of science 
in zodlogy, master of science in geology, 
mining engineer, metallurgical engineer, 
doctor of philosophy, doctor of science. 

The Alumni Association has also sent 
out to the Alumni a list of nominees for 
directors of the Association, from which 
list seven are to be elected. The nominees 
are as follows: Benjamin Joy Jeffries, 
54, Boston; Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, 
71, Cambridge; John Lowell, ’77, Chest- 
nut Hill; Isaac Tucker Burr, ’79, Milton; 
Ralph Waterbury Ellis, 79, Springfield; 
Richard Middlecott Saltonstall, ’80, 
Chestnut Hill; Albert Thorndike, ’81, 
Weston; Robert Stetson Gorham, ’85, 
Newton; Henry Morland Williams, 85, 
Cambridge; Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87, 
Philadelphia; Edgar Judson Rich, ’87, 
Winchester; Prof. Wallace Clement Sa- 
bine, p ’88, Cambridge; Bernard Coffin 
Weld, ’89, Boston; to represent the Fac- 
ulty, Edgar Huidekoper Wells, ’97, Bos- 
ton; to represent the Harvard Clubs in 
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New England, Nathan Clifford, ’90, 
Portland, Me.; to represent the Harvard 
Club in New York City, Thomas Wil- 
liams Slocum, ’90, New York; to repre- 
sent the Harvard Clubs outside of New 
England and New York City, George 
Dickson Markham, ’81, St. Louis, and 
Frederic Adrian Delano, ’85, Chicago. 
Those renominated are Bishop Law- 
rence, Messrs. Burr, Thorndike, and Will- 
iams, and the representatives of the Clubs. 


ANNA KNEELAND SHAW. 


[Daughter of Ogden Haggerty, of New 
York, and widow of Col. Robert Gould 
Shaw, died in Boston on March 17.] 

“Tn the death of Mrs. Anna Kneeland 
Shaw,” says the Boston Transcript, of 
March 19, “the world has lost a woman 
of sweet and simple nobility. Her passing 
recalls to those of an earlier generation 
a chapter in the history of this state and 
city which the youth of to-day knows too 
little. Although the stirring memorial 
facing the State House is an enduring 
monument to the fame of a valiant soul, 
those who were born since the Civil War 
can have but slight comprehension of 
what it meant for one of the finest of 
this country’s young men, to stand at the 
head of a company of black men and go 
down to death with them — for a prin- 
ciple. This tragedy was but one of many, 
and yet Boston must always have a spe- 
cial remembranceof Robert Gould Shaw’s 
service for a despised race. With every- 
thing that life could offer — wealth and 
the highest social position — the first ru- 
mor of a struggle against slavery found 
him ready for any summons that might 
come. Asa child he had imbibed the in- 
spiration for freedom, for his father and 
his gifted mother each represented lines 
of ancestry always aiming to do their 
share for the world’s common good. 
How well this brave young man lived up 
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to what he considered his duty is widely 
known. But just now, when his widow 
lies dead, there are many things which 
bring those days back with vivid im- 
pressiveness. The letter written to his 
father by Governor Andrew, saying that, 
in searching for a man of the highest 
honor to become colonel of the first 
Negro regiment to be enrolled in a free 
State, he had, after grave consideration, 
decided upon Robert Gould Shaw, gives 
an idea of the character shown in the 
few years of his life. Then the letters 
written home from the battlefield and 
wonderful expressions of conviction in 
the cause he had espoused. When the 
first call came for troops, Miss Anna 
Haggerty, to whom he had but recently 
become engaged, offered not the slightest 
obstacle to his enlistment. As she came 
from a family which had seemingly little 
sympathy with the position taken by the 
North, this was looked upon as rather 
remarkable, but the feeling was genuine 
on the part of the young girl, and no 
more loyal anti-slavery advocate could be 
found, even among the Boston maidens 
who gave up everything to help the cause. 
They were married on May 2, 1863, in 
the Church of the Ascension, corner of 
Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York 
City. They spent their honeymoon at 
Lenox and later returned to Readville, 
where Captain Shaw was when Governor 
Andrew’s call came. Members of the 
family recall to-day the young man’s face 
as he passed, where all were assembled in 
the home of a relative on Beacon St. when 
the Fifty-fourth Regiment passed in re- 
view before going to the front. They re- 
call vividly the flash that came to every 
one in the window that they never should 
see him again. Even the young bride 
had the same premonition as her hus- 
band raised the sword he carried and 
kissed it as their eyes met. That was 
on May 28. On July 18, ten weeks after, 
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he was killed, with many of his devoted 
black men, in the assault they led on 
Fort Wagner. Those who have the rare 
privilege of reading the letters sent home 
by Colonel Shaw must feel the pulses 
thrill as he speaks of his men and the 
longing for them to take their place be- 
side white troops. There is an unmis- 
takable undercurrent of dread lest he 
should not be a worthy leader of such 
brave and trusted men. His young 
widow ‘took up the burden of life 
again’ with the courage such as only 
the noblest of womankind can display. 
Helpful and hopeful have these forty 
years and more been. Those who have 
been nearest to her know that aside from 
her own nobility of character, the re- 
membrance of her husband’s heroism 
was a constant and never-to-be-forgotten 
inspiration.” 


THE HARVARD ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Office of the General Secretary, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
May 1, 1907. 


Inaccordance with the plans sanctioned 
last year the Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association have established of- 
fices at 50 State Street, Boston, on the 
same floor with the offices of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, and have appointed 
E. H. Wells, ’97, as General Secretary. 
The President and Fellows have codper- 
ated with the Association by retaining 
Mr. Wells in the service of the Univer- 
sity as a member of the Faculty and as 
Secretary for Appointments, by appoint- 
ing him Editor of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, and by giving into his charge the 
preparation of a comprehensive address- 
list of former students of the University 
now living. Mr. Wells has entered upon 
his new duties and is now prepared to 
prosecute actively the several objects for 
which he has been appointed. 


The Harvard Aiumni Association. 
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The main object of the General Secre- 
tary’s office is to make closer the contact 
of alumni with the University, and with 
each other, by making the central office 
the repository and clearing-house of in- 
formation about the University, and of 
biographical data concerning alumni, and 
by promoting the formation and activity 
of local Harvard Clubs in all parts of the 
country. This object will be furthered by 
uniting several existing agencies and by 
codrdinating them with the new func- 
tions of the General Secretary. 

A list will be prepared of all men now 
alive who have been in any Department of 
Harvard University, including those who 
have not received degrees. This list when 
published (the preparation of the first 
edition may take two years) will include 
a geographical classification of names 
and addresses, so that it will be easy to 
find Harvard men in any given town, 
city, state, or section of the country. 
The work of preparing this list will both 
serve and be served by the work of the 
Class Secretaries and of the Alumni 
Associations of the Professional Schools. 
The General Secretary is now prepared 
to receive, and, to the extent of existing 
records, to dispense biographical informa- 
tion concerning alumni. 

The Quinquennial Catalogue will 
continue to be published by the University 
in the traditional form; but it is to be ex- 
pected that the record of positions held 
and degrees received elsewhere by grad- 
uates will, through the coéperation of 
the Alumni Association, be made more 
nearly complete. 

The Harvard Bulletin, hitherto pub- 
lished under the nominal auspices of the 
Athletic Association of Harvard Grad- 
uates, has passed into the control of the 
Alumni Association and will be its offi- 
cial organ. It will be conducted as a 
newspaper, representing all Harvard in- 
terests, and as a medium for the free 
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expression of alumni opinion. The per- 
manent maintenance of the General Secre- 
tary’s office and of all its work will be 
dependent on profits accruing from the 
publication of the Bulletin. The General 
Secretary will be Editor-in-Chief of the 
Bulletin, but its present Editor, John 
D. Merrill, ’89, has kindly consented to 
remain in immediate charge of the paper. 
It is intended that the Bulletin shall not 
conflict in any way with the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, and that on the 
contrary it shall increase interest in the 
Magazine as one of the valuable forms 
of alumni activity. Subscriptions ($2 a 
year) and all communications should be 
addressed to the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation, 50 State Street, Boston. 

The work of the Appointments 
Office, helped by the new resources of 
the General Secretary, will be extended 
as widely as possible. ‘The Appointments 
Office procures suitable positions for 
undergraduates, graduates, and all past 
members of the University seeking em- 
ployment of any sort, whether temporary 
or permanent; and, conversely, recom- 
mends for vacant positions made known 
to the Secretary the best available Har- 
vard candidates. This service is not 
limited in its application to the students 
of any one Department of the University 
or to any one class of occupations. In 
making recommendations for vacant 
positions the Secretary has the help of all 
Departments of the University — in fact, 
all recommendations for strictly teaching 
positions are made only on the approval 
of the Departments of the University to 
which the position to be filled is related; 
and in every case the Secretary seeks only 
the best available men, keeping in mind 
men already successfully employed as 
well as those who may be out of employ- 
ment. No charge is made for the services 
of the Appointments Office. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the 


Secretary for Appointments, 9 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Boston Office is intended as 
headquarters for Harvard men in Boston, 
whether residents or visitors. It may be 
used as a meeting-place and will serve as 
a bureau of information on all subjects 
pertaining to the University. It may be 
reached by telephone (under “ Harvard 
Alumni Association”) and may be used 
freely as a medium of communication 
with the offices in Cambridge. Copies of 
University publications, both for refer- 
ence and for general distribution, will 
be kept on hand, and inquiries concern- 
ing courses of study, etc., will be answered 
or referred to the appropriate officers. 

It is hoped that from this time on every 
individual alumnus as well as every 
officer of Harvard Alumni organizations 
will feel free to use the facilities of the 
General Secretary’s office, advertise 
them to others, and send suggestions for 
increasing in any way its usefulness, and 
that every alumnus will constitute him- 
self an agent of the office for the accumu- 
lation of biographical data and Har- 
vardiana. As fast as such information is 
collected it will be available for the use 
of Class Secretaries and all others in- 
terested. In general, then, the Secre- 
tary is at the service of the alumni and 
depends upon their enthusiastic coop- 
eration. 

Cuar.es J. BoNAPARTE, 71. 
AusTEN G. Fox, ’69. 
Witiiam Lawrence, ’71. 
Moses. WILLIAMS, 68. 

I. Tucker Burr, ’79. 
Grorce D. Marxuam, ’81. 
ALBERT THORNDIKE, 81. 
Freperic A. DELANO, ’85. 
Henry M. WI.1ams, 85. 
NaTHAN CuiFrorD, ’90. 
Tuomas W. Stocum, ’90. 
ArtHur J. Garceav, 91. 
G. Ricumonp Fearne, Jr., ’93. 
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COLLEGE TAXATION.’ 


The advocates of the several measures 
proposed for taxing colleges use as one 
argument in support of their proposais an 
alleged ambiguity in the present statute, 
an ambiguity which has given rise to liti- 
gation. If there be any ambiguity in the 
present statute, the opponents of the new 
legislation would be glad to have it re- 
moved; so that the intention of the Legis- 
lature to exempt from taxation institu- 
tions of religion, education, and charity 
may be expressed with perfect clearness. 
It is hard to see, however, how language 
can be plainer than the language of the 
exemption statute. Proposals to change 
the statute, or to reduce the field of its 
operation, are not properly described 
as proposals to remove ambiguity from 
the statute. Moreover, the proposed new 
acts contain the very phrase over which 
litigation has arisen, “occupied by them 
or their officers for the purposes for 
which they are incorporated.” The courts 
have repeatedly been called upon to de- 
fine the meaning of that term, “the pur- 
poses for which they are incorporated.” 
Senate Bills Nos. 53, 54, and 224 retain 
this clause. House Bill No. 474 does not 
contain that phrase, because that bill re- 
lates solely to the repayment by the Com- 
monwealth of one half of any tax assessed 
by a city or town on an educational in- 
stitution. Moreover, Senate Bill No. 54 
introduces a new phrase which will be 
sure to give rise to extensive litigation. 
It declares that “property owned and 
occupied by any college or university, 
or by any scientific institution authorized 
to grant degrees, which is used or appro- 
priated, wholly or in part, for residential, 
commercial, or mercantile purposes, 
or for dormitories, shall not be exempt 

1 Remarks of Charles W. Eliot, President 
of Harvard University, before the Joint 


Committee of Taxation, Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, March 13, 1907. 
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from taxation.” What are the commer- 
cial or mercantile purposes of a college, 
or university, or technical school? There 
are none. At Harvard University, for 
instance, there are no such purposes in 
any proper sense of those terms. Com- 
mercial or mercantile purposes invariably 
involve the application of a profit to pri- 
vate uses. Every man or corporation en- 
gaged in commerce, manufacturing, or 
trade is looking for a personal or private 
profit on every transaction. If he is not 
seeking that profit, he is not in business. 

During the hearing on last Thursday, 
we several times heard the letting of 
rooms to students described as a com- 
mercial transaction on the part of the 
college. This description is obviously 
incorrect. It is not a commercial opera- 
tion for a college to let rooms to students; 
because there is no profit whatever in it 
for any private individual. If, for the col- 
lege itself, there is ever a balance of re- 
ceipts over expenses on a dormitory, 
every dollar of that balance is applied to 
the public use of teaching. We also heard 
of the Harvard Coéperative Society as 
carrying on an untaxed mercantile busi- 
ness in competition with taxed shops 
about Harvard Square. I am glad to ex- 
plain the case of the Harvard Coépera- 
tive Society; because it perfectly illus- 
trates the real principle which underlies 
this whole subject. The Harvard Co- 
operative Society was formerly a society 
confined to members of the University, 
and intended to enable them to buy such 
goods as they needed — clothing, station- 
ery, shoes, bats and balls, brushes, soap, 
etc. — for less money than they could 
be bought for in the ordinary retail shops. 
There was no profit to any individual 
connected with it, except this advantage 
of buying good articles at lower rates 
than were elsewhere procurable. It was 
an aid or a facility for students in getting 
an education, exactly like the college 
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dining-hall which yields no profit to 
anybody concerned, but enables students 
to buy their food cheaper than would 
otherwise be possible. A few years ago 
it was thought expedient to incorporate 
the Harvard Coéperative Society, and to 
carry on a general business, not for stu- 
dents only, but for all comers. Up to that 
time, the Society had occupied a college 
building which was not taxed. As soon 
as it was incorporated, the Society bought 
from a private person the large building 
on the opposite side of Harvard Square, 
where its excellent business is now con- 
ducted; but on that building, and its 
other property, the Society pays taxes 
just like any other shop in Cambridge. 
In other words, so long as its business 
was confined to members of the Univer- 
sity, and offered them, and them alone, 
a pecuniary advantage in buying the 
necessaries of student life, it was exempt 
from taxation; but the moment it did a 
general business open to everybody, and 
conducted under the general incorpora- 
tion law, it became subject to taxation; 
it had ceased to be purely an aid to stu- 
dents in getting their education. 

I cannot too strongly insist that in the 
ordinary mercantile sense there is never 
any “profit” on the operations of a col- 
lege, university, or technical school. It 
is confusion with regard to the use of this 
word “profit” which explains the pre- 
sentation of many of the fallacious argu- 
ments I have heard this year and in many 
former years before committees of the 
Legislature examining the question of 
college exemptions. Every source of in- 
come of a college or university may be 
described in some inexact or ill-consid- 
ered sense as yielding a profit; but every 
source of income in an institution of edu- 
cation, religion, or charity, has a public 
application, and is not yielding a profit 
in the commercial or mercantile sense. It 
is curious that this confusion of thought 
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arises most commonly concerning presi- 
dents’ and professors’ houses, dormito- 
ries and athletic grounds, and sometimes 
concerning dining-halls or refectories, 
but very seldom concerning the income 
from railroad stocks and bonds, public 
securities, mortgages, or other like 
sources of income. I think I have never 
heard any one propose at legislative 
hearings in Massachusetts that the per- 
sonal property of institutions of religion, 
education, and charity should be taxed. 
The taxing proposals relate to real estate 
used, as the statute says, “for the pur- 
poses of the institution.” Now the plain 
fact is that the application of the whole 
income of these exempted institutions 
is the same, and there is no good reason 
for exempting one class or sort of pro- 
perty which does not apply to the whole 
property. The reason for exemption is 
that the whole property of exempted 
institutions and all the income thereon 
is used for public purposes. When a 
college lodges and feeds students it 
usually competes with private persons 
who also perform these functions. That 
competition is an aid to students and as 
such is one of the incentives for colleges 
to maintain dormitories and dining-halls. 

One advocate of taxing colleges last 
Thursday asked this question, “Suppose 
a college did nothing else but let dormi- 
tories; should not those dormitories be 
taxed?” Of course they should. Such 
an institution would not be a college at 
all. It would be nothing but a provider 
of rooms for college students at a mer- 
cantile profit. That is exactly the busi- 
ness of the trustees or individuals who 
provide dormitories for students in Cam- 
bridge for the private profit of the owners. 
Such dormitories are a private invest- 
ment, and their net rents are used for 
nothing but a private purpose; accord- 
ingly, they are all taxed and the present 
valuation for taxation of such buildings 
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PRIVATE DORMITORIES TAXED IN CAMBRIDGE, 1905. 
sae Valuation | Valuation Total Real Estate 
Name of Building of Building of Land Valuation Tax 

OE OE’ Ee eee eee $125,000 $42,000 $167,000 $3,173.00 
OO reer ee 55,000 27,000 82,000 | 1,558.00 
OES” eae eee 200,000 60,000 260,000 4,940.00 
ee PE rr eer re 7,000 68,000 75,000 1,425.00 
a RRS ces 47,000 25,000 82,000 1,558.00 
Westmorly Court .......cccccee 140,000 57,000 197,000 3,743.00 
BNE nig i.6.d:s bau kas sew 20,000 12,000 32,000 608.00 
i re 60,000 11,400 71,400 1,356.60 
GS Ce Cka ees ccna se yaee 134,000 21,000 155,000 2,945.00 
IN oe Sie suis yo neh 73,000 72,800 145,800 2,770.20 
eee ESS ee er 130,000 39,000 169,000 3,211.00 
En, os chee tea siee de 30,000 40,500 70,500 1,339.50 
EUS cob s's ow sua ew amined 25,000 43,800 68,800 1,307.20 
ES ES eS EL ee 150,000 50,000 200,000 3,800.00 
Dana Chambers ..........ccccee 70,000 45,000 115,000 2,185.00 
SN MEINEKE Sc kicccc ose vecees 23,300 12,000 35,300 670.70 
IEG 5 wo none wan vlan see 20,000 37,000 57,000 1,083.00 
NS Se 35,000 7,000 2,000 798.00 
EE ‘evcihseabacessedaud 15,000 5,800 20,800 395.20 
NE fsa 6 On nk Soo nee 110,000 18,000 128,000 2,432.00 
OP SE OS ae eee 50,000 4,200 54,200 1,029.80 
OS OS Seer 10,000 8,800 18,800 357.20 
GIR o's sic w 0000 vos 0x0 #4 10,000 9,100 19,100 362.90 
RS ee err 9,000 20,000 29,000 551.00 
EME Bok a a keg in 5 50 40S 70,000 10,000 80,000 1,520.00 
OS Mt, Aabern Bt. ... 6... cccecs 4,500 15,000 19,500 370.50 
i, Ns wtih swe ewaie were 7,000 17,500 24,500 465.50 
oO eae 58,500 36,000 94,500 1,795.50 
Pe ED TOU os 660 5% 5 oceans 3,000 3,700 6,700 127.30 
ME os voce wuts a wa $1,691,300 $828,600 $2,519,900 $47,878.10 




















in Cambridge is $2,519,900. (See table 
above.) 

The advocates of the legislation which 
would cause professors’ houses and dor- 
mitories to be taxed all protest that they 
have no desire to injure Massachusetts 
institutions of education. They find 
themselves unable to face squarely that 
imputation. Yet what they propose 
would take many thousands of dollars 
out of the income of these institutions 
now devoted to teaching, and apply it to 
streets, sewers, lights, police, fire depart- 
ment, etc., in the cities and towns where 
these institutions of education are situ- 
ated. Thus Senator Feiker indicated 
clearly that he desired to secure for 


Northampton the full tax on $400,000 of .. 


the property of Smith College. That, to 
be sure, is only a portion of the property 
of Smith College; but if Senator Feiker 
had his way he would subtract $6800 
from the annual resources of Smith Col- 
lege applicable to education, and spend 
that money on the schools, highways, 
sewers, police, etc., of Northampton. He 
would damage Smith College just so 
much, and relieve taxpayers in North- 
ampton by the same amount, in spite of 
the fact that the presence of Smith Col- 
lege has done nothing but good to the 
property holders and business men of 
Northampton, — a fact which was de- 
monstrated before the Recess Committee 
on Taxation last October beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, Northampton having 
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been shown to have 35} per cent. of the 
taxable property of Hampshire County, 
when it has only 30} per cent of the 
taxable individuals, and only 32 per cent 
of the population of the county. In other 
words, Northampton is much better off 
than the average of the county. 

Another advocate of taxing professors’ 
houses and dormitories suggested that 
Senate Bill No. 54 would probably not 
make more than a million dollars’ worth 
of college property assessable in Cam- 
bridge, and that taxes on such an amount 
would be a trifle for Harvard University. 
True, such legislation would not ruin 
Harvard University; it would simply 
divert $19,000 a year, or four professors’ 
salaries, from teaching purposes to the 
ordinary Cambridge objects of néunici- 
pal expenditure; but so far as it went it 
would be nothing but an injury to Har- 
vard University, and whoever advocates 
it is advocating the diversion of money 
heretofore used for educational purposes 
to lower public uses, namely, city ex- 
penses. So far forth, he is impairing the 
Massachusetts faith in education as the 
supreme public interest. I make allow- 
ances for the errors of some of the advo- 
cates of these pitiful measures, when I 
see that they are not Massachusetts born, 
and cannot be expected to understand 
the Massachusetts policy toward educa- 
tion so well as those of us who are natives; 
but I want to point out plainly that their 
protests that they are not attacking, or 
attempting to injure, Massachusetts in- 
stitutions of higher education, do not 
blind or deceive anybody. 

The attorney for the town of Am- 
herst made much of the fact that the 
valuation of property exempted in the 
town of Amherst was 47 per cent of the 
whole valuation of the town, or, in other 
words, that in Amherst the value of the 
exempted property was almost as great as 
the value of the assessable property; and 
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he seemed to think that this fact proved 
that the presence of Amherst College 
and the State Agricultural College in the 
town of Amherst was a burden on that 
town. Before the Recess Committee on 
Taxation, last October, it was conclusively 
proved that the amount of exempted pro- 
perty in a city or town gave no indication 
whatever of the financial condition of 
the town itself, provided the amount of 
assessable property was well propor- 
tioned to the number of assessable per- 
sons in the town; that some Massachu- 
setts cities and towns in which the amount 
of exempted property was large were 
decidedly more prosperous than similar 
cities and towns in which the amount of 
exempted property was small; that the 
most probable supposition was that a 
town with large amounts of exempted 
property would be a better town to live 
in, and therefore a more prosperous town, 
than a place with a small amount of ex- 
empted property in churches, colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and parks; but, at 
any rate, that the existence of a large 
amount of exempted property gave no 
indication that the town was financially 
oppressed or burdened. Thus, the total 
amount of exempted property in the city 
of Boston is enormous, and is increasing: 
as the value of land in the best parts of 
the city rises, handsomer and _better- 
planned buildings are erected for relig- 
ious, educational, and charitable pur- 
poses, and parks and playgrounds in- 
crease in number and in value. 
Consider for a moment what Boston 
Common means in the way of exempted 
value. Consider that the Harvard Med- 
ical School alone has lately added three 
millions of dollars to the value of pro- 
perty exempted in Boston, and will, within 
a few years, add as much more, through 
the hospitals which are to be built about 
the Medical School. Consider what the 
presence of this State House means in 
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the way of exempted property for the city 
of Boston. Consider the great parks and 
parkways which Boston has built and set 
aside forever for public enjoyment. And 
then realize fully that all these exempted 
properties in Boston make it richer and 
not poorer; that they are not a burden, 
but a priceless possession, not only for 
the present, but for future generations. 

To return to Amherst. Amherst, prob- 
ably because of the presence within her 
limits of Amherst College and the State 
Agricultural College, has a lower tax-rate 
than Ware, Easthampton, or South Had- 
ley, comparable towns, except that they 
have not nearly so much exempted pro- 
perty as Amherst. The tax-rate in Am- 
herst is decidedly lower than the aver- 
age tax-rate of the county. It has 84 per 
cent of the population of the county, 
but 8.8 per cent of the taxable individ- 
uals residing in the county, and 10 per 
cent of all the taxable property in the 
county. If the presence of exempted 
property within the limits of the town 
were a burden, Amherst’s burden would 
indeed be large. Its singularly prosper- 
ous condition as compared with the rest 
of the county proves that the presence 
of its large proportion of exempted pro- 
perty is no burden at all, but simply an 
advantage. With a few insignificant 
qualifications, the same is true of all the 
towns and cities in the Commonwealth 
which enjoy the presence of colleges or 
universities. No burden falls upon them 
in consequence of the exemptions within 
their limits; but, on the contrary, their 
financial condition is better than that of 
the towns and cities which do not enjoy 
the presence of valuable educational in- 
stitutions. And yet the ears of this Com- 
mittee and of many earlier Committees 
have been wearied with cries for relief 
from a burden which is wholly imaginary. 

The same argument to an imaginary 
burden is used in support of the various 
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proposals that the Commonwealth shall 
hereafter annually pay to every city or 
town in which an educational institu- 
tion is situated the whole or one half of 
the tax levied upon the property of such 
institution. This proposition assumes 
that there is a local burden resulting 
from the legislation of the Common- 
wealth in favor of religious, educational, 
and charitable institutions; it admits 
that it is the duty of the Commonwealth 
to aid such institutions, but insists that 
the Commonwealth should not force the 
cities and towns where these institutions 
are situated to give that aid, but should 
give the aid itself. If, as I have pointed 
out, the legislation of the Commonwealth 
imposes no burden on the towns and 
cities in which these exempted institu- 
tions are situated, the whole argument 
for annual payments from the treasury 
of the Commonwealth to these towns 
and cities falls to the ground. The 
accompanying allegation that Massachu- 
setts has not really aided these institu- 
tions of education and charity has no 
foundation. Massachusetts has cherished 
her colleges and technical schools by di- 
rect grants, and she aids some of them 
still in that way, besides supporting the 
State Agricultural College and the nor- 
mal schools. You may still see at Har- 
vard College the president’s house which 
the Province of Massachusetts built and 
gave to the College. You may still see 
there three other venerable buildings 
which the Province built and gave to the 
College, two of them built for dormi- 
tories and one for the other public uses 
of the College. Between 1636 and 1824 
Harvard College received the sum of 
$216,000 in numerous small grants made 
by the Commonwealth in aid of the 
College. To-day, the Commonwealth 
is paying $25,000 a year to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Province and the Commonwealth have 
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aided the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and the Commonwealth is still aid- 
ing them. The exemption statute itself is 
effective cherishing. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts is far too intelligent to be 
influenced by the false statement that she 
neglects to cherish her institutions of 
higher education, and is also too intelli- 
gent to vote to pay large sums of money to 
the cities and towns which contain col- 
leges or universities, in order to relieve 
those communities from a wholly imagin- 
ary burden. Let me remark in passing 
that under House Bill No. 474 the Com- 
monwealth would annually pay to the City 
of Cambridge at least $200,000 a year, 
with the sole result of reducing tothat ex- 
tent the tax levied on the taxable citizens 
of Cambridge. Cambridge already pos- 
sesses more than 18 per cent of the tax- 
able property in Middlesex County, 
while it has but 16 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the county. Senate Bill No. 53 
proposes that the whole of the tax levied 
locally on the real estate belonging to lit- 
erary and scientific institutions shall be 
paid by the Commonwealth to the city 
or town which contains the exempted 
institutions; under such a law an im- 
mense sum would be annually payable 
to the city of Boston out of the State 
Treasury, since Boston contains a large 
number of exempted literary and scien- 
tific institutions which own costly lands 
and buildings. To be sure, under such leg- 
islation (if I understand it) the exempted 
institutions would not suffer any reduc- 
tion of the resources applicable to their 
public objects, but the State Treasury 
would suffer severely, not for the promo- 
tion of religion, education, or charity, 
but to relieve the citizens of certain privi- 
leged cities or towns from a burden which 
is wholly imaginary, or, in other words, 
to give those fortunate cities and towns 
a large pecuniary bonus in addition to 
the advantages which they derive from 
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the presence of the exempted institu- 
tions. It would be a striking peculiarity 
of such legislation that the more the 
value of land rose in the vicinity of the 
exempted institutions, in consequence 
of the good effects of those institutions 
on the towns and cities in which they are 
situated, the larger would be the pay- 
ment made to those towns and cities by 
the Commonwealth. Thus, the value of 
the land about the site of Harvard Col- 
lege in Cambridge has risen very much 
within the last ten years, and is likely 
to rise, because of the presence of the 
College. The higher goes the price of 
land in its vicinity the higher will be the 
assessors’ valuation of the territory oc- 
cupied by the College, and the greater 
will be the sum to be paid annually from 
the State Treasury to the city of Cam- 
bridge. In general, the more prosperous 
the city of Cambridge or the city of Bos- 
ton became, a prosperity indicated in the 
values of Cambridge or Boston real es- 
tate, the larger would be the sums annu- 
ally to be paid by the Commonwealth to 
the city. 

A single foolish purchase by a small 
but rich college club of a corner lot op- 
posite the College at an extravagant price 
induced the Cambridge assessors to raise 
the valuation of large areas of land about 
the site of the College, and to add cor- 
respondingly to their valuation of real 
estate exempted in Cambridge. The ad- 
ditions they made to the valuations were 
extravagant; so that they were forced 
subsequently to retrace some of the steps 
they had taken. Consider how the temp- 
tation to excessive valuation of real es- 
tate, to which assessors are now subject, 
would be increased, if for every increase 
of valuation in the real estate of their 
town or city they could suck thousands 
of dollars out of the State Treasury, 
under such legislation as that of Senate 
Bill No. 224 or House Bill No. 474. 
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I heard on Thursday last with pleasure 
and surprise, one new argument in favor 
of putting the support of every institution 
of higher education on the state or the 
nation, rather than on the locality in 
which the institution is situated. Of 
course, this new argument assumed, what 
is conspicuously untrue, that the loeality 
carries a burden in support or aid of the 
institution of education; but overlook- 
ing for a moment that ancient fallacy, 
there was a new element in the argument, 
namely, that while a church is a purely 
local institution, a college or technical 
school is not; for the college or technical 
school is resorted to by students from 
all parts of the state, or all parts of the 
country, and, therefore, the state, or the 
whole country, ought to support it or 
aid it. Thus students from many parts 
of the country and some foreign countries 
resort to Amherst College. Why should 
the town of Amherst do anything for 
them? The first answer to this question 
is that the town of Amherst does not sup- 
port Amherst College, or even contribute 
to its support. The College is supported 
partly by the students who resort to it 
and pay its tuition fees, and partly by the 
benevolent individuals in many parts of 
the country who endowed it under the 
protecting and cherishing laws of Massa- 
chusetts. How short-sighted and un- 
generous is this argument! Can we sup- 
pose that the people of Massachusetts, 
or of any town or city in Massachusetts, 
really desire that the resort to Massa- 
chusetts institutions of education should 
become less national in range? Do the 
people of the Commonwealth grudge to 
the students who come to our excellent 
institutions of education from other parts 
of the country or from other countries, 
the facilities they seek and find in Massa- 
chusetts institutions? Do the people of 
the Commonwealth really desire to check 
the flow of gifts and benefactions from 


outside of Massachusetts to these insti- 
tutions of higher education? It is incred- 
ible that they should feel any such desire. 
The people are proud of the reputation 
of the Massachusetts institutions of 
higher education. They welcome to these 
institutions students from all other parts 
of the country and from other countries; 
and they take especial pride in promoting 
in every possible way the Massachusetts 
industry of giving instruction. Moreover, 
they know that an institution to which 
students resort from far and wide will be 
for that reason a better and more influ- 
ential institution. It would be easy to 
check both the flow of students and the 
flow of money into the Massachusetts in- 
stitutions. Would the General Board of 
Education, lately so largely endowed, 
give any support to Massachusetts insti- 
tutions if they could suppose that Massa- 
chusetts was going to tax educational 
benefactions? Would the great stream 
of benefactions continue to flow to Mas- 
sachusetts institutions if intending givers 
learned that Massachusetts entertained 
a proposal to tax any part of the proper- 
ties set aside forever under the existing 
laws of Massachusetts for the purposes 
of higher education? It has been repeat- 
edly said, during the discussion of these 
bills which propose to tax certain por- 
tions of college property, that the imme- 
diate damage caused by this legislation 
would be small. ‘True, the edge of the 
wedge is thin, and it is not proposed at 
this moment to drive it in very far; but 
no prudent man will permit even a thin 
wedge to be inserted into the post which 
supports the corner of his dwelling. This 
proposed legislation, petty as it is in its 
immediate effects, will go far to impair 
confidence in the stability of the great 
Massachusetts policy for the support of 
the higher education, a policy which has 
contributed largely to make Massachu- 
setts what it is, a policy which has pro- 
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duced institutions of education as yet 
unsurpassed in the entire country. 

I turn now to consider some of the 
predictions about the future effects of 
insistence on the part of Massachusetts 
in her present policy of exempting from 
taxation her institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It is said that under the exemption 
policy of Massachusetts the colleges and 
other exempted institutions are continu- 
ually taking more and more of the real 
estate of their towns or cities out of the 
taxable lists by buying private property 
which has heretofore been taxed, and 
adding such property to the real estate 
already devoted to their own educational 
purposes, thus progressively diminish- 
ing the assessable valuations of their 
towns or cities. On this suggestion of 
future evil several reassuring comments 
may be made. In the first place, when 
a college or hospital buys private pro- 
perty in its vicinity, it pays for it, and the 
price it pays ordinarily remains as tax- 
able property in the town or city. Occa- 
sionally exceptions to this rule will occur; 
but such is the rule. In the next place, 
by increasing its holdings, a college usu- 
ally increases the valuations of the lands 
lying about or near its holdings, old and 
new. Thirdly, when a college increases 
its holdings, other lands in the same town 
or city usually come into use and acquire 
a new value. There is plenty of unoccu- 
pied land in every Massachusetts town 
or city which harbors a college, waiting 
to experience this rise of value. In the 
city of Cambridge there are at this mo- 
ment hundreds of acres of unmarketable 
land waiting for Harvard University, 
or new industries, or new residences to 
give them value. Fourthly, it is clear 
that there is no existing evil of this sort 
within the Commonwealth; and that it 
is never expedient to legislate against 
non-existent evils. All the towns and 


cities in the Commonwealth which con- 
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tain institutions of higher education 
are to-day better off in regard to their 
several amounts of taxable real estate 
than the corresponding towns and cities 
which do not contain colleges. This is 
not a matter of opinion; it is demon- 
strable from the published tables of the 
Commonwealth’s Tax Commissioner. 
If, in the future, any evil of this sort 
shall appear locally, it will probably not 
be beyond the ingenuity of the Legisla- 
ture, aided by the assessors, to devise a 
local remedy. 

Finally, we must consider what weight 
to attribute to a line of argumentation 
always used by the advocates of taxing 
colleges. They say — where there is so 
much smoke there must be fire; where 
there is so much sense of injury there 
must be some injustice; this proposed 
legislation is bound to come, therefore 
it had better come now. Doubtless there 
is fire under this smoke. There is the 
fire of ignorance, the fire of jealousy, and 
the fire of natural desire to get one’s own 
taxes reduced by acquiring the right to 
tax large masses of visible property which 
now are exempted. There is also the 
burning zeal of assessors eager to get 
hold of new resources for taxation. The 
right way to deal with these smoky fires 
is to put them out by means of the cool- 
ing streams of knowledge, unselfishness, 
and public spirit, and of wise legisla- 
tion to improve our methods of taxation. 
The argument that something is bound 
to come, and therefore shall arrive now, 
ought to be put out of court without cere- 
mony as wholly unworthy of intelligent 
freemen. It is not destiny which has 
made Massachusetts; it is Massachusetts 
that has carved out her own destiny. 
The traditional policy of Massachusetts 
needs, in my opinion, only one defense, 
and that is, a complete publicity con- 
cerning its own workings. If only the 
whole people of the Commonwealth 
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could be shown just how the endowment 
and exemption policy has worked, and 
is working, for the highest interests of 
Massachusetts, the people would not 
permit that policy to be tampered with. 
I am not sure that existing legislation 
has adequately procured this very de- 
sirable complete publicity; indeed, the 
amount of misapprehension on this sub- 
ject throughout the Commonwealth, 
even among the educated classes, seems 
to show that the present provisions for 
publicity are inadequate. All the wise 
exempted institutions publish their an- 
nual accounts as fully as possible. I ven- 
ture to suggest to this Committee that 
no institution or society ought to be ex- 
empted from taxation which does not 
publish in complete form its annual ac- 
counts. Such publication is needed to 
show the public that the whole income 
of such institutions and societies is really 
devoted to public uses of religion, educa- 
tion, or charity. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


HARVARD IN 1790.! 


Holden Chapel was erected in 1745 at 
the expense of the widow and daughters 
of Samuel Holden, Esq., one of the di- 
rectors of the Bank of England, who had 
been a generous benefactor to the relig- 
ious interests of this country. It was 
used for the daily devotions of the Col- 
lege, and the delivery of the lectures of 
the professors, till the building of Har- 
vard Hall, after which the professors 
only occupied it till the American army 
was stationed in Cambridge, when it 
became a seat for the courts martial. 
Since the war it has served as a theatre 
for the anatomical professor to deliver 
his lectures and perform dissections. 

Hollis Hall was begun in 1762, and 


1 From the Massachusetis Magazine of June, 
1790. 
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the keys were delivered Jan. 13, 1763, 
with much ceremony, to the Corporation 
by a committee of the General Court in 
the name of the Province, at whose ex- 
pense it was built. Hollis Hall was so 
named in memory of Thomas Hollis, 
Esq., of London, a great and liberal 
benefactor, and his nephew, Thomas 
Hollis, Esq., the heir of his fortune and 
liberality. It is a large, convenient, and 
well-built edifice, containing thirty-two 
chambers for students. 

The next winter it narrowly escaped 
the conflagration by which old Harvard 
Hall was consumed, being so near it as 
to be set on fire at the southwest corner of 
the cornice, which is of wood; but it was 
happily extinguished. It was struck with 
lightning in 1768; some of the students 
were slightly affected by the shock, but 
the house received no material damage. 

Harvard Hall was rebuilt after the 
fire which, in January, 1764, destroyed 
the old College. It contains no private 
chambers, but is wholly devoted to pub- 
lic use. On the lower floor at the east 
end is the hall, which serves as a dining- 
room, and is paved with stone. The west 
end is a chapel for devotions, lectures, 
and exhibitions, ornamented with two 
handsome brass chandeliers. Over the 
chapel on the second floor is the library, 
containing thirteen thousand books, 
disposed in ten alcoves, in each of which 
is a window, and over the windows in- 
scriptions to perpetuate the names of 
the benefactors. This apartment being 
under the care of a librarian is kept in the 
neatest order. 

The books are numbered and registered 
and a catalogue of them is now print- 
ing. A committee of the Corporation 
and Overseers inspect the library once in 
every year with a most minute attention 
to see that no book be lost or unac- 
counted for. The floor of the library is 
covered with a rich carpet, and the walls 
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are ornamented with various paintings 
and prints. At the east end, on this 
same floor, and over the hall, is the phil- 
osophy room, one side of which is hung 
with full-length paintings of four eminent 
benefactors, Thomas Hollis, Thomas 
Hancock, Nicholas Boylston, and Dr. 
Ezekiel Hersey. In the centre of this 
group is a bust of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, and a painting of Vesuvius in flame. 
The other sides are ornamented with the 
masterly prints of Copley. 

The floor of this apartment is also 
covered with a rich carpet, for which, 
as well as that in the library, we are in- 
debted to the munificence of his excel- 
lency Governor Hancock. 

In this chamber are held the meetings 
of the Corporation and Overseers and of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and here the professor of natural 
philosophy delivers his experimental 
lectures. Here is also deposited the large 
and elegant planetarium, constructed 
by the ingenious Mr. Joseph Pope and 
purchased of him for the College by a 
lottery. 

In a lesser apartment adjoining to this 
is kept the apparatus for experimental 
philosophy, consisting of a great number 
of instruments and machines of the best 
workmanship, and completely adapted 
to all the purposes of mathematical 
philosophy and astronomy. 

In another apartment is the museum, 
containing a large and valuable collec- 
tion of curiosities, natural and artificial, 
from all parts of the globe, which is daily 
augmented by donations from the friends 
of science. In the same apartment is kept 
the museum of the academy. This build- 
ing was erected in 1764, at the expense 
of the Province immediately after the 
conflagration of the old one, which had 
stood on the same spot from 1762. The 
plan of the new edifice was drawn by the 
late Governor Bernard, and executed by 


Thomas Dawes, Esq., who was also the 
architect of Hollis Hall. 

Massachusetts Hall is the oldest of the 
present buildings, having been erected at 
the expense of the Province in 1720. It 
contains thirty-two chambers for stu- 
dents, and is a strong and durable, as 
well as convenient house; at the west 
end is a very good clock. In the space 
between this and Harvard Hall, stood 
Stoughton Hall, erected in 1699, by the 
Hon. William Stoughton, then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province; it was an 
unsubstantial building, and having gone 
greatly to decay, was taken down about 
eight or nine years ago. Besides these, 
there is a handsome dwelling-house in 
which the President resides, and a com- 
modious building. containing several 
apartments for scholars, opposite to the 
College. 

The number of students at, present 
belonging to the University is about 140. 
When there are more than the College 
apartments will accommodate, they are 
allowed to occupy chambers in the pri- 
vate houses of the town of Cambridge. 
The tutors and librarian reside within 
the walls of the College, the professors in 
neighboring houses, excepting two of the 
medical professors, whose residence is in 
Boston. 

The government of the University is 
vested in the President, five Fellows, and 
a Treasurer, who constitute the Corpora- 
tion, and in a Board of Overseers com- 
posed of the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council, and Senate, the President of the 
College, and the Congregational ministers 
of Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Watertown, Roxbury, and Dorchester. 
These two bodies have a negative for 
each other in acts of legislation. The 
executive government is exercised im- 
mediately by the President, resident pro- 
fessors, librarian, and tutors, but their 
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proceedings are subject to revision by 
the Corporation and Overseers. The 
laws of the College have lately been re- 
vised and are now printing for the use 
of the governors and students. 

The professors are: 1. One of divin- 
ity founded by the first Mr. Hollis of 
London. The professor of this depart- 
ment reads lectures in public and in- 
structs the students privately in the sci- 
ence of theology. 

2. One of mathematics and natural 
philosophy founded by the same bene- 
factor. The professor reads publicly, he 
instructs the two senior classes in experi- 
mental philosophy and astronomy and 
the junior classes in mathematics. 

8. One of Oriental languages — 
founded by Thomas Hancock, Esq. 
This professor also teaches the principles 
of universal grammar and the English 
language. 

4. One of anatomy and surgery. 

5. One for the theory and practice of 
physics. 

6. One of chemistry and materia 
medica. 

These are supported by fees from stu- 
dents. The French language is also 
taught to such as desire to learn it, and 
the instructor is paid by the pupils. A 
foundation is laid for a professorship of 
rhetoric and belles-lettres by a donation 
of Nicholas Boylston, Esq., but the 
revenue is not yet sufficient to support 
a professor. There is also an appropria- 
tion, made by the executor of John Al- 
ford, Esq., to found a professorship of 
natural and political law. And there is a 
fund, begun by Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, and 
increased by Dr. Cumming, for a med- 
ical establishment. These, with other 


well-intended donations, will be ren- 
dered effective when the University shall 
recover the damage sustained by the 
depreciation of public securities in which 
fluctuating species of wealth much of its 
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revenue is invested. The tutors, who are 
four in number, superintend the daily 
exercises of the students in the classics, 
logic, metaphysics, rhetoric, geography, 
history, and chronology. The students 
are divided into four classes. The senior 
class is graduated every year, at the pub- 
lic commencement, or the third Wednes- 
day in July. 

The seat of this University is a dry 
and healthy plain, four miles westward 
of Boston. It enjoys a fine air, and com- 
mands an agreeable prospect. It has 
a spacious area, in which the students 
divert themselves in their hours of relax- 
ation with various manly and athletic 
exercises. They have four vacations in 
the year, which together take up three 
months. The other nine are divided into 
four terms, during which their absence is 
not permitted without special cause and 
express license from their governor. All 
possible care is taken of their morals as 
well as of their studies, and they have 
every generous inducement to be diligent 
and improve it. Those who distinguish 
themselves by their proficiency and laud- 
able deportment are particularly noticed 
and rewarded; but there is an impartial 
execution of the laws upon the negligent 
and vicious. It would be needless to en- 
large on the superior advantages of an 
education in this University. Let it suf- 
fice to observe that since its establish- 
ment in 1638 it has produced a catalogue 
of more than three thousand persons, 
among whom are to be found most of the 
distinguished characters in America. 


VARIA. 


| The Training of an Ambassador. 
The career of John Wallace Riddle, ’87, 
Ambassador to Russia, shows that the 
United States, as well as European na- 
tions, offers scope for a diplomat. He 
was Secretary of the Legation at Con- 
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stantinople, 1893-99; Secretary of the 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, 1901-03; 
Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
1903-05; Minister to Roumania and Ser- 
via, 1905-06; Ambassador to Russia, 
1906. He writes: “The first half of 
1888 I spent in Spain traveling through 
that country and studying the language. 
From the autumn of 1888 to the spring 
of 1891, I was a student of the Colum- 
bia Law School, New York. The sum- 
mer vacation of 1890 I spent in Russia, 
making a journey through most of the 
governments of European Russia and 
beginning the study of the Russian lan- 
guage. From the autumn of 1891 to 
April, 1893 (when I was appointed 
Secretary of Legation to Turkey), I was 
a student at the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques in Paris. I left Turkey and re- 
turned to the United States early in 1900, 
and remained in the United States, oc- 
cupied with my private affairs, until I 
was appointed Secretary of the Embassy 
to Russia in 1901.” 

4 Harvard’s Mother's House. The 
Stratford Herald of recent date, says: 
“The old Harvard house in High Street 
has undergone restoration, and the work 
has been so cleverly done that no excep- 
tion can be taken to the two or three 
changes which have been effected in its 
outward appearance. The centre doors 
have disappeared, together with the old 
bottle glass windows, which must have 
dated many years back, but this has been 
abundantly compensated for by the rough 
stone work below and the tiniest piece of 
pebble pavement in front. The interior 
has undergone considerable change, but 
few of the main features have suffered 
any alteration. Indeed, the work seems 
to have been carried out with a reverent 
hand. Of course, in restoring an old 
building of this kind a certain amount of 
‘modern antique’ must be introduced, 
but every new feature is thoroughly in 
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harmony with the general character of 
the building. It is now a very striking 
example of the Renaissance, and it is 
sure to attract much attention. Rumor 
asserts that its future use is to be that of 
a club, where Americans can gather on 
their pilgrimage to Shakespeare’s shrine. 
That our cousins will appreciate this 
provision for their comfort and feel grate- 
ful therefor goes without saying.” 

{| Gate-Money. “I don’t like to see you 
men play for gate-money,” said Major 
H. L. Higginson in an address before the 
members of the Harvard Union, on April 
5. “I should like to see the gate-money 
cut as low as possible when the debt on 
the Stadium is paid. I don’t like this idea 
of gate-money any more than you would 
like to see your mothers and sisters 
dancing on the stage.” 

4 Anecdotes of Agassiz. Prof. C. M. 
Tyler of Cornell University writes: “In 
my sophomore year Prof. Silliman 
honored me with a special message to 
Prof. Agassiz. By his request I took with 
me a fossil to be identified by the great 
naturalist. On my arrival at his house 
in Cambridge the ringing of the bell was 
an alarm from which I shrank in my dif- 
fidence, wishing I had not pulled the 
knob. There seemed to be an inexcus- 
able temerity in the act of invading’ the 
privacy of the great man whose fame 
was established in two hemispheres. 
What was my surprise at being admitted 
without delay to the presence of Prof. 
Agassiz, who received me with affability, 
and launched me into easy conversation 
asking many questions about Yale, utter- 
ing rapidly eulogies of Pres. Woolsey as 
“our greatest Greek scholar,” and of 
Prof. Dana as the “ greatest living natur- 
alist,” thus amiably excepting himself 
from a claim which was affirmed by pub- 
lic opinion for himself alone. A gentle- 
man who had been conversing with him 
had directly taken his leave on my en- 
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trance and when I gave him the specimen 
to classify he remarked with the modesty 
of true science, “ Ah! I do not know that 
I can name it, or have registered it: iet 
me see”’; and mounting a step-ladder and 
taking down a folio and turning the leaves 
he exclaimed with delight, “There it is; 
I have the picture of it.” And I was 
shown the illustration which corre- 
sponded minutely to the fossil I had 
brought. 

“T may here record an incident which 
occurred eight years later when I was 
a member of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and of the Committee on Edu- 
cation before which Prof. Agassiz ap- 
peared to secure the annual appropria- 
tion for his department at Cambridge. 
It was the year of the storming of Fort 
Sumter, of the attack upon the Massa- 
chusetts Regiment passing through Balti- 
more, and of the first battle of Bull Run. 
Members of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture foresaw a great demand upon the 
Treasury, a prolonged and bloody con- 
flict, an increased and burdensome tax- 
ation to maintain the forces in the field 
Our hearts were not high, we cut and 
slashed all bills of appropriation, scruti- 
nized with microscopic suspicion every 
bill of either house which looked to any 
excess of expenditure. Our Committee 
expected with some impatience and in 
a negative disposition of mind any inter- 
view with Agassiz. We had, in fact, re- 
solved beforehand not to recommend 
the annual gift from the State. But when 
Agassiz appeared before us with his de- 
lightful accent and bland, persuasive, 
almost affectionate personal appeal to 
each of us, we wholly forgot the distress 
of the nation, the probable rejection by 
the two houses of our recommendation, 
and went over to Agassiz horse, foot and 
dragoons, reported a bill for the usual 
outlay for his benefit, and to our surprise 
we carried it through.” —C. M. Tyler. 
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¥ Dr. John M. Harlow died May 13 at 
his home in Woburn, Mass. He was 
born in Whitehall, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1819. 
In 1845 he began practice in Cavendish, 
Vt. It was when at that place that he per- 
formed the remarkable cure of a usually 
fatal wound of the brain which gave him 
world-wide fame among medical men. 
A young man who was drilling a hole in 
a rock had an iron bar three feet seven 
inches long blown clear through his skull 
by a premature discharge of a blast. 
When the accident took place the man 
was holding the bar in his hands. The 
victim of the accident lived for more than 
twelve years after the event. Dr. Harlow 
published an account of this remarkable 
case, entitled “Recovery from the pass- 
age of an iron bar through the head,” 
and skull and bar are now in the exhibi- 
tion of the new Harvard Medical School 
in Boston. Returning to Philadelphia, 
Dr. Harlow passed nearly three years in 
travel and study and resumed practice in 
Woburn in 1861. 

| Brevity the Soul of Wit. The Dud- 
leian lecture delivered at Harvard lasted 
only 56 minutes. This was a record for 
brevity.— Boston Advertiser, May 14, 
1857. 

4 “Historicus” writes: “ May I correct 
two slight errors that are going the 
rounds? The first is that Pres. Roose- 
velt was the first life member of the Har- 
vard Union; in fact, however, he joined 
more than ten weeks after the first life 
member, and had been antedated by 
many others. The second is that Sir 
Henry Norman, ’81, is the first Harvard 
member of the British Parliament. But 
the priority belongs to Sir Geurge Down- 
ing, who graduated in 1642, the first 
class ever graduated at Harvard. But 
1881, Norman’s class, has apparently the 
distinction of being the first to furnish 
two British M. P.s, to wit, Norman and 
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{| Pres. Roosevelt on Play and Work. 
In speaking here at the Harvard Union 
I wish to say first a special word as one 
Harvard man to his fellow Harvard men. 
I feel that we can none of us ever be 
sufficiently grateful to Major Higginson 
for having founded this Harvard Union, 
because each loyal Harvard man should 
do all he can to foster in Harvard that 
spirit of real democracy which will make 
Harvard men feel the vital sense of sol- 
idarity so that they can all join to work 
together in the things that are of most 
concern to the College. It is idle to ex- 
pect, nor indeed would it be desirable 
that there should be, in Harvard a uni- 
form level of taste and association. Some 
men will excel in one thing and some in 
another; some in things of the body, 
some in things of the mind; and where 
thousands are gathered together each 
will naturally find some group of spe- 
cially congenial friends with whom he 
will form ties of peculiar social intimacy. 
These groups — athletic, artistic, scien- 
* tific, social — must inevitably exist. My 
plea is not for their abolition. My plea 
is that they shall be got into the right 
focus in the eyes of college men; that the 
relative importance of the different groups 
shall be understood when compared 
with the infinitely greater life of the Col- 
lege as a whole. Let each man have his 
special associates, his special interests, 
his special studies and pursuits, but let 
him remember that he cannot get the 
full benefit of life in college if he does 
nothing but specialize; and that, what is 
even more important, he cannot do his 
full duty by the College unless his first and 
greatest interest is in the College itself, in 
his associates taken as a’mass, and not 
in any small group. One reason why I so 
thoroughly believe in the athletic spirit at 
Harvard is because the athletic spirit is 
essentially democratic. Our chief inter- 
est should not lie in the great champions 
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in sport. On the contrary our concern 
should be most of all to widen the base, 
the foundation in athletic sports; to en- 
courage in every way a healthy rivalry 
which shall give to the largest possible 
number of students the chance to take 
part in vigorous outdoor games. It is of 
far more importance that a man shall 
play something himself, even if he plays 
it badly, than that he shall go with hun- 
dreds of companions to see some one 
else play well; and it is not healthy for 
either students or athletes if the terms 
are mutually exclusive. But even having 
this aim especially in view, it seems to 
me we can best attain it by giving proper 
encouragement to the champions in the 
sports, and this can only be done by en- 
couraging intercollegiate sport. As I 
emphatically disbelieve in seeing Har- 
vard or any other college turn out molly- 
coddles instead of vigorous men, I may 
add that I do not in the least object to a 
sport because it is rough. Rowing, base- 
ball, lacrosse, track and field games, 
hockey, football are all of them good. 
Moreover, it is to my mind simple non- 
sense, a mere confession of weakness, to 
desire to abolish a game because tend- 
encies show themselves, or practices 
grow up, which prove that the game 
ought to be reformed. Take football, for 
instance. The preparatory schools are 
able to keep football clean and to develop 
the right spirit in the players without the 
slightest necessity ever arising to so much 
as consider the question of abolishing it. 
There is no excuse whatever for colleges 
failing to show the same capacity, and 
there is no real need for considering the 
question of the abolition of the game. If 
necessary, let the College authorities in- 
terfere to stop any excess or perversion, 
making their interference as little offi- 
cious as possible, and yet as rigorous as is 
necessary to achieve the end. But there 
is no justification for stopping a thorough- 
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ly manly sport because it is sometimes 
abused, when the experience of every 
good preparatory school shows that the 
abuse is in no shape necessarily attendant 
upon the game. 

We cannot afford to turn out of college 
men who shrink from physical effort or 
from a little physical pain. In any re- 
public courage is a prime necessity for 
the average citizen if he is to be a good 
citizen; and he needs physical courage 
no less than moral courage, the courage 
that dares as well as the courage that 
endures, the courage that will fight val- 
iantly alike against the foes of the soul 
and the foes of the body. Athletics are 
good, especially in their rougher forms, 
because they tend to develop such cour- 
age. They are good also because they 
encourage a true democratic spirit; for 
in the athletic field the man must be 
judged not with reference to outside and 
accidental attributes, but to that com- 
bination of bodily vigor and moral qual- 
ity which go to make up prowess. 

I trust I need not add that in defend- 
ing athletics I would not for one moment 
be understood as excusing that perver- 
sion of athletics which would make it the 
end of life instead of merely a means in 
life. It is first-class healthful play, and 
is useful as such. But play is not busi- 
ness, and it is a very poor business in- 
deed for a college man to learn nothing 
but sport. There are exceptional cases 
which I do not need to consider; but dis- 
regarding these, I cannot with sufficient 
emphasis say that when you get through 
college you will do badly unless you turn 
your attention to the serious work of 
life with a devotion which will render it 
impossible for you to pay much heed to 
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sport in the way in which it is perfectly 
proper for you to pay heed while in col- 
lege. Play while you play and work 
while you work; and though play is a 
mighty good thing, remember that you 
had better never play at all than get 
into a condition of mind where you re- 
gard play as the serious business of life, 
or where you permit it to hamper and 
interfere with your doing your full duty 
in the real work of the world. — From 
Address at Harvard Union, Feb. 23, 1907. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HARVARD. 


On this, our heart-free Feast of Gratitude, 

Unto the Past be all our thanks renew’d: 

First, to the Founders; next, to ev'ry son 

Who by his shining work or nature won 

A nobler living for the common share: 

Poets who prov'd that the diviner air 

Of Poesy is here; and patriots true 

Who with their conscience kept strict rendez- 
vous; 

Citizens, scholars, preachers — all who gave 

Their souls for service — best, the women 
brave. 

And we rejoice that many issues vast 

Have touch’d our civic life, that here have 


pass’ 

Events that shook the world; and dear we 
hold, . 

In pride and satisfactions manifold, 

The College, eldest daughter of the Town, 

Harvard, who sheds on Cambridge her re- 
nown. 

Nations are wreck’d, and empires melt 


away; 
Creeds rise and vanish; customs last their 


ay; 
Change seems the end of all; Time’s current 
sweeps 
Resistless, roaring, tow’rds the unknown 
deeps : 
But like an island in the rapids set 
The College stands; in vain the waters fret 
Around her precinct consecrate to Truth; 
She has the strength of ages and the Youth 
Of wisdom ; free from sordid interest, 
Her mission is to know and teach the best, 
To guard the old, to greet and search the 
new — 
Not what men wish to hear, but what is true. 
W. R. Thayer, ’81. 
From Cambridge Anniversary Poem, 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XV, p. 523, Col. 1, 1. 11. For William read Williams. 
]. 24. For Arthur read Abbott. 
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